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“The  Century  stands  at  the  head  of  the  world’s  periodicals,  and  its  leadership  in  ideas,  interest 
and  merit  was  never  more  positive  than  it  is  to-day.  And  what  we  especially  like  about  it  is  its  able 
and  honest  and  straightforward  Americanism.  It  is  not  only  a  medium  of  instruction  and  entertain¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  also  a  powerful  factor  in  the  best  developments  of  society,  literature  and  politics.’’ — 
Baltimore  American,  Dec.  11,  lS9i. 

The  Midwinter  Number  of 

The  Century  Magazine 

FEBRUARY . CONTAINS: 

NAPOLEON. 

Napoleon  at  Toulon, — “The  Supper  of  Beaucaire,”— The  Reign  of  Terror, — Napoleon  in  Prison. — 
The  Fall  of  Robespierre,  etc., — chapters  in  Prof.  Wm.  M.  Sloane’s  great  histo^,  now  universally 
considered  “the  best  history  of  Napoleon,”  “as  interesting  as  a  novel.”  With  eight  full-page 
and  other  illustrations. 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

“Personal  Recollections  and  Unpublished  Letters,”  contributed  by  Dr.  Holmes’s  intimate  friend 
of  many  years,  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields. 

SPECIAL  NOVELS  BY  MARION  CRAWFORD  AND 
MRS.  BURTON  HARRISON. 

Marion  Crawford’s  “Casa  Braccio”  reaches  a  climax  of  interest.  In  Mrs.  Harrison’s  “Errant 
Wooing”  is  described  the  voyage  from  New  York  to  Gibraltar,  with  interesting  experiences  in 
Tangier. 

PEOPLE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

A  delightful  paper  by  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer,  with  characteristic  illustrations  by  Gibson. 

NEW  WEAPONS  OF  THE  U.  S.  ARMY. 

By  Victor  Louis  Mason,  confidential  attach^  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  Fortification. 
With  eighteen  pictures. 

A  DRAMATIC  POEM  BY  SIR  EDWIN  ARNOLD. 

“The  Passing  of  Muhammad,  Prophet  of  Arabia.”  Illustrated. 

THE  DEATH  OF  EMIN  PASHA. 

A  remarkable  contribution  by  the  United  States  Agent  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  containing  the 
full  confession  of  the  murderers  of  Emin,  never  before  published. 

LINCOLN,  CHASE  AND  CRANT. 

Reminiscences  b^  Noah  Brooks, — Lincoln  and  Chase,  and  their  Political  Friends, — The  Resigna¬ 
tion  of  Chase,— filter  Lieutenant-General  Grant. 

A  PLAN  TO  SAVE  THE  FORESTS. 

A  symposium  by  the  leading  experts  of  this  country,  including  Frederick  Law  Oimsted,  the 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Forestry  of  the  Dgit.  of  Agriculture,  the  President  of  the  Penn.  State 
Forest  Commission,  the  Supt.  of  the  Adirondack  Survey,  Captain  Anderson  (in  charge  of  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park),  John  Muir,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  others. 

Complete  Stories,  Departments,  Poems,  Etc. 

A  paMr  on  George  Inness,  with  full-page  portrait;  an  article  on  New  England  women  by  Rebecca 
Hanfing  Davis,  etc.  Ready  everywhere,  Friday,  February  1st.  Price  35  cents;  ft.OO  a  year. 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 

“The  Cexturt  is  the  best  balanced  of  all  the  magazines.  Its  literary  quality  is  the  highest  and 
its  engravings  are  by  the  best  artists.”— Indfanopof  is  Sewn,  ,Jan.  2,  1S9.'>. 


\Oir  BEADY 

Dr.  Parkhurst’s 
Book 

Our  Fight  With  Tammany. 

By  Rev.  Charles  H.  Parkhcrst.  D.D. 

12ino,  $1.25. 

COX  TEXTS: 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime — Madi¬ 
son  Square  Pulpit's  Analysis  of  Tammany 
Hall— Discourse  of  February  14  Reviewed  and 
Reviled — Rebuked  by  the  Grand  Jury — Col¬ 
lecting  Evidence — Affidavits  in  the  Pulpit — 
Presentments  by  the  Grand  Jury  Against  the 
Police  Department — Byrnes  and  the  Great 
.  Shake-up — On  the  Rack — Mass  -  Meeting  at 
Cooper  Union — The  Pulpit  and  Politics— Gar¬ 
diner’s  Arre.st  and  Trial- The  Social  Evil— 
Byrnes’  Effort  to  Di.screditthe  Crusade— First 
Attack  on  Devery — Denunciation  and  White¬ 
wash— The  Broome  St.  Mol) — War  on  the  Cap¬ 
tains — The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Appeals  to 
Albany — The  Committee  of  Seventy— Election 
Appeal  from  the  Madison  Square  Pulpit — 
Victory:  Its  Perils  and  Opportunities. 

Dr.  Parkhnrst’s  brok  ts  a  stirring  story  of  the 
crosads  against  the  Police  Deptniu.nt  and  Tam- 
mar.v  H»il.  and  is  written  in  the  r.uttx  r’s  cbaiac- 
teris'ically  ui  com  promising  st>le.  pre-enting  a 
deiaUeii  account  of  the  pioer<ssive  s'eps  wuioh 
resulted  in  the  Lexow  inve-tigation,  polii  e  convic¬ 
tions,  and  the  defeat  of  Tammany  Hall  at  the 
polls. 

For  sole  b]/  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpofd  by 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS, 

153-157  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


For  Lover*  of  Music. 

The  Musician’s  Year  Book. 

Compiled  by  Miss  Margaret  Reintzel.  ISmo,  195 
pages,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 

This  volume  is  a  companion  to  those  popular  Year 
Roots:  Tennyson,  Emerson.  Browning  and  Goethe, 
fiacb,  $1.00.  _ 

A  New  Book  by  Miss  Crompton. 

riessire,  and  Other  Stories. 

By  Frances  E.  Crompton,  author  of  “The  Gentle 
Heritage,”  etc.  16mo.  117  pages,  illustrated, cloth, 75c. 
’‘Should  take  a  very  high  place  among  the  best  tM.oks 
of  this  season.  The  atfectiouate  care  with  which  old 
Brown  attends  tothe  young  heir  of  whom  he  has  charge, 
lot  Lesiiating  in  the  least  when  the  time  comes  to  ley 
down  his  life  tor  hie  young  master,  is  delineated  with 
someihing  like  genius.  'I  he  surroundings  of  ifae  stori 
are  ch'isen  with  a  cei  tain  dramatic  insight  that  heightens 
the  effect,  and  raises  to  a  higher  level  what  in  other 
bands  would  be  only  a  well- told  incident.”— X.<mdon 
Bookseller. 

By  the  same  Author. 

The  Gentle  Heritage. 

16mo,  18S  pages,  half  white,  illustrated,  75c. 

“The  author  writes  with  much  real  art.  and  child’s 
life  is  so  gracefully  and  truthfully  trinsferred  to  ihe 
iiagt-s  ot  the  book  that  only  older  people  will  raich  its 
full  and  delicate  flavor.  .  .  .  One  do^s  not  ofteu  come 
upon  a  more  attraciive  little  book.”— The  Crittc. 


riaster  Bartlemy; 


Or.  Tte  Thankful  Heart.  16mo,  half  white,  lllus- 
'  rated,  75c. 

“Nothing  since  Mrs.  Ewing  laid  down  her  pen  has  ap¬ 
pealed  to  us  in  quite  the  same  way  tnat  this  most  grace¬ 
ful  and  touching  little  story  does.”— Girls’  tYiendiy 
Magazine. 


Friday’s  Child. 


A  touching  storv  of  a  little  boy  who  was  born  on 
Friday,  16mo,  half  white,  illustrated,  75c. 

“It  has  the  nncor.scions  pathos  of  ‘Little  Lord  Fanntle- 
roy,’  and  Is  marked  by  an  exquisite  sentiment  which 
never  becomes  morbid.’’ — Boston  Beacon. 

Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the 
pulilisbers, 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO., 

31  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Three  Men  of  Letters. 

By  Prof.  Moses  Coit  Tyleb  of  Cornell  University, 
author  of  “A  History  of  American  Literature.’’ 
12mo,  cloth,  gilt  tops,  $1.25. 

Includes  (li  George  Berkeley  and  his  American  Visit; 
(2)  A  Great  College  President  (Timothy  Dwluht)  and 
What  He  Wrote;  (8)  The  Literary  Strivings  of  Mr.  Joel 
Barlow.  _ 

The  Story  of  the  Crusades. 

By  T.  S.  Archer  and  C.  L.  Kingsfobd.  (No.  4Uof 
the  “Story  of  the  Nations”  Series.)  Fully  illus¬ 
trated  with  maps  and  plans.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.50; 
half  leather,  gilt  top,  $1.75. 

“This  contrihotion  to  the  admirable ‘.'ftory  of  the  Na¬ 
tions’  Series  is,  without  exception,  one  of  the  very  finest 
of  the  series  we  have  yei  seen.  Archer  snrt  Kingstord 
have  devoted  greit  cire  to  resesreh  (yieliliiig  nothing  to 
accuracy!,  and  to  adeeire  to  be  vivti  in  presenting  bis- 
torv,  but  combining  both  tlilellty  to  fact,  and  vigor  of 
style  to  an  unu&uil  degree."— Richmond  Times. 

Prince  Henry  (The  Navigator) 

of  Portiigal,  and  the  Age  of  Discovery  in  Europe. 
By  C.  R.  Beazley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford.  (Being  No.  12  in  the  “Heroes  of  the  Na¬ 
tions”  Series.)  Very  fully  illustrated,  with  repro¬ 
ductions  of  contemporary  prints,  and  of  many 
maps,  coast  charts,  and  mappe-mondes,  illustrating 
the  progress  of  geographical  discovery  in  Europe. 
12mo,  cloth,  $1.50;  half  leather,  gilt  top,  $1.75. 

“The  wc^k  is  of  deri led  liitere-t.  bt-cauBe  it  contains 
coriesofall  the  best-known  maos  of  the  larly  carlo 
graph' rs  The  illustrations  are  numeious.  and  Mr. 
Keazl-y's  volume  gives  tne  opportunity  tor  understand¬ 
ing  tbe  first  outlook  on  an  unsnown  worlu,  and  it  is  pjs- 
sinie  to  apprecUte  what  «eie  the  creat  victories  of  geo¬ 
graphical  advance,”- Acir  York  Timis. 

The  Currency  and  the  Bank¬ 
ing  Law  of  Canada. 

By  William  C.  Cobswell.  Octavo,  paper,  75  cts. 

“Mr.  Cornwell's  addre-s  on  Canadian  Ban’g  Currency 
three  years  ago  at  Vew  Orleans  seems  now  about  to  ac¬ 
complish  a  praclit  al  nsult.  It  caused  American  bsnk- 
ers  to  examine  tbe  C^nsdian  currency  s>stem.  and  so 
f  AVorably  have  they  been  impn  ssert  with  it  that  at  their 
conv-ntio'i  at  Baltimoie  last  September  they  drew  up  a 
scheme  of  curnnoy  reform  which  Is  meeting  with  side 
commendation,  it  is  t  a  led  tbe  Baltimore  pi  n,  and  is 
actuslly  a  transciipt  of  the  Canadian  banking  Ians.”— 
Montreal  Gaze'te. 

Joint-Metallism, 

A  plan  by  which  gold  and  silver  together  at  ratios 
aways  based  on  their  relative  market  values  may 
be  made  the  metallic  basis  of  a  sound,  honest,  selr- 
regulating  and  permanent  currency,  without  fre¬ 
quent  recoinings,  and  without  danger  of  one  metal 
driving  out  the  other. 

Third  Edition.  By  Anson  Phelps  Stokes  (No.  79 
in  the  “Questions  of  the  Day”  Series.)  8vo,  $1.00. 

Descriptive  prospectuses  of  the  "Stories  of  the  Nations"  and 
the  “Heroes  of  the  Nations."  "Holiday  number  of  "Notes," 
giving  full  descriptions  of  the  season's  publicdlfons,  unt 
on  application. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS, 

27  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 


"An  Epoch-making  Bonk." 

FOURTH  THOUSAND  NOW  READY 

SOCIALISM  AND 

SOCIAL  REFORM 

By  Professor  Richard  T.  Ely,  author  of  “The 
Labor  Movement,”  “Problems  of  To-day,”  “Taxa¬ 
tion  in  American  States  and  Cities,”  “Social  As¬ 
pects  of  Christianity,”  etc. 

lamo,  $1.50. 

“The  fairest  and  most  appreciative  treatment  of  the 
strength  of  socialism  audits  weaknetses.”— Pro/.  Edicard 
W.  Bemis,  Univ>rsity  of  Chicago. 

“Piofrssor  Ely  differs  radicady  from  most  of  the  writ¬ 
ers  on  Socialism,  as  he  is  iuipaitiai.  He  does  not  twist 
facts  to  mane  our  a  case;  he  is  intent  on  meseutiug  both 
sides  of  every  c  ntroversy  to  ihe  reader. 

“It  ca*  not  fail  to  broaden  the  views  of  every  fair- 
minded  person,  and  to  in-pireintercBl  in  asuhject  which 
it  is  of  vital  liuporianre  should  be  propeilv  understood.” 
—San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

BOOKS  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR; 

PROBLEnS  OF  TO-DAY 

A  discussion  of  Protective  Tariffs,  Taxations  and  Monop¬ 
olies.  i2mo,  Sl.&ii.  (Fifth  thousand.) 

THE  LABOR  MOVEHENT  IN  AMERICA 

(Revised,  with  much  new  and  valuable  material  added.) 
12mo,  $1.50.  (Fifth  thousand.) 

TAXATION  IN  AflERICAN  STATES  AND  CITIES 
12mo,  $1.75.  (Fourth  thousand.) 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OP  CHRISTIANITY 
12mo,  90  cents.  (Seventh  thousand.) 


For  sale  by  all  booksMers. 

T.  Y.  CROWELL  &  CO., 

New  York  and  Boston. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Xlbe  lEvangeUst’s  ICuropean  ttoure. 

- - 

Starting  together  by  the  Specially  Chartered  American  Line  Steamship  Berlin, 

6000  Tons,  June  26,  1895. 


I.  A  Presbyterian  Pilgrimage. 

E  wish  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  unique 
tour  arranged  by  The  Evangelist  to  fit  into  next 
Summer’s  plans  of  foreign  travel.  The  Presbyterian  Pilgrim¬ 
age,  while  affording  every  facility  for  enjoying  the  usual  de¬ 
lights  of  foreign  travel,  enables  the  membership  to  follow  a 
carefully  studied  itinerary,  arranged  to  furnish  every  possible 
opportunity  to  visit  to  the  best  advantage  the  scenes  that  are 


2.  A  Church  Music  Tour. 

HIS  trip,  which  has  already  won  the  most  enthusiastic 
support  of  American  leaders  in  church  music,  will  carry 
the  members  to  scenes  that  are  of  thrilling  interest  to 
every  Musician.  After  a  visit  to  the  Southwestern  dis¬ 
tricts  of  England,  the  tourists  reach  London  in  time  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  important  musical  festivals  arranged  to  meet  our 
plans.  After  a  most  interesting  week  in  London,  the  party 
makes  a  carefully  arranged  circular  tour,  thence  pro- 


Entrance  to  Jerusalem  Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey,  London, 

Where  the  Westminster  Assembly  net,  1643. 


The  way  leads  through  Protestant  Ireland  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  strongholds  in  Scotland  and  England ;  thence,  after  a 
glimpse  at  the  relics  of  the  Huguenot  chapter  in  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  to  Geneva — the  Presbyterian  Mecca — with  its  stirring 
associations,  and  other  memorable  localities  in  Switzerland ; 
returning  via  Frankfort  and  the  Low  Countries,  the  route  end- 

ng  at  Antwerp.  Csthedml  Organ. 

Special  lectures,  receptions,  and  social  attentions  will  give 

to  this  trip  an  extraordinary  interest  and  distinction.  All  due  the  trip  will  be  the  event  of  a  lifetime  to  every  member  of  the 

economies  will  be  observed,  and  the  charge  for  the  entire  trip  P^^y. 

,  .  ,  ,  .,,  ,  dt,  For  the  six  weeks’  tour,  covering  all  expenses,  including 

of  eight  weeks  will  be  $400.00.  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  . 

ocean  fares,  special  trains,  hotels,  concerts,  etc.,  the  charge 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  correspond  personally  with  any  ,he  cheapest,  as  well  as  most 

who  wish  further  information.  delightful  and  improving  trips  ever  offered. 

The  preliminary  arrangements  for  both  these  trips  were  made  by  Mr.  Elliot  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  who  visited  England  in  October  for  the  purpose.  Everywhere  he  received  the  most 
cordial  and  friendly  offers  of  co-operation  from  leading  and  representative  men,  and  the  ex¬ 
cursionists  are  assured  of  a  royal  welcome. 

For  further  particulars  address  JJje  EvangCl  Ist,  33  Union  Square,  New  York, 


memorable  in  the  historic  development  of  our  Presbyterian  ceeding  via  Canterbury  to  Paris,  where  another  most  impor- 
Church.  musical  program  is  to  be  arranged,  and  afterward  visiting 

the  great  organs  in  Belgium  and  Holland. 

The  keen  interest  which  the  bare  announcement  of  this 
trip  has  already  awakened,  and  the  numerous  applications  for 
membership  already  on  file,  prove  that  the  personnel  of  the 
company  will  be  most  notable. 

The  series  of  special  recitals,  receptions,  etc.,  provided 
for  the  visitors  is  absolutely  unique  in  musical  history,  and 
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Moderate,  aerioufl,  aod  brief  as  is  M. 
Faure’s  message,  it  is  singularly  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  French  nation— 
of  that  underlying  character  which  will 
always  in  the  end  make  itself  felt,  whatever 
storms  may  for  a  time  agitate  the  surface.  A 
member,  as  he  calls  himself,  of  the  “toiling 
democracy,”  the  President  appeals  to  the  best 
— that  is  the  true — elements  of  popular  char¬ 
acter  to  uphold  the  Constitution,  to  face  the 
great  problems  “  which  are  passionately  inter 
eating  to  great  minds  throughout  the  world,” 
and  solve  them  in  accordance  with  the  national 
genius,  traditions,  and  character.  This  is  the 
sort  of  appeal  that  brings  out  the  best  in  a 
people.  It  rings  true  and  it  rings  in  accord 
w\th  the  music  that  is  in  every  true  French¬ 
man’s  breast.  _ 

Not  one  such  appeal,  nor  twenty,  nor  a  hun¬ 
dred,  perhaps,  will  bring  a  nation  up  to  its 
very  beet  possibilities.  The  development  of 
the  best  in  a  people  is  of  necessity  slow,  as 
we  in  this  country  know  only  too  well.  But 
with  all  her  faults,  with  ail  her  colossal  blun 
ders,  all  her  crimes,  there  is  always  that  in 
France  which  makes  her  the  leader  among  the 
nations— the  capacity  of  distinguishing  the 
absolute  from  the  relative,  the  essential  from 
the  factitious,  of  seeing,  in  short,  that  which 
is  invisible.  This  very  crisis,  for  example, 
lamentable,  and  to  a  large  degree  discredita¬ 
ble  as  it  is,  has  been  of  value— as  the  vote  of 
confidence  shows— in  revealing  to  the  people 
in  what  precisely  they  have  been  in  fault. 
The  facile  explanation  of  the  crisis  has  been 
the  spread  of  socialistic  principles,  with  the 
weakness  of  the  late  President.  But  the  more 
serious  French  newspapers  do  not  so  account 
for  it.  They  lay  the  blame  where  it  ought  to 
lie— with  the  men  who  were  more  eager  for 
party  victory  than  for  the  good  of  the  State. 
“The  rivalry  of  factions,  personal  ambition, 
indifference  to  the  double  principle  of  author¬ 
ity  and  liberty,”  had  fairly  paralyzed  the 
Chamber,  so  dividing  the  republican  majority 
that  they  did  not,  because  they  could  not, 
stand  by  their  President  when  he  was  subject¬ 
ed  to  the  petty  and  intolerable  persecution  of 
socialism.  The  election  of  such  a  man  as  M. 
Faure  aiieady  indicated  the  return  to  a  better 
mind.  The  vote  of  confidence  shows  that  he 
was  not  mistaken  in  appealing,  as  he  did  in 
his  message,  not  to  party  interests,  not  even 
to  national  interests  as  furthering  the  in¬ 
terest  of  individuals  and  parties,  but  to  great 
principles,  the  recognition  of  which  is  the 
true  glory  of  any  nation.  Newspapers  on  this 
side  of  the  water  have,  in  the  last  two  weeks, 
been  prolific  of  advice  to  France  that  she 
should  remodel  her  constitution  after  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  our  own,  and  possibly  they  are 
right.  But  it  still  remains  true  that  France 
has  something  to  teach  us  as  a  people,  with 
regard  to  the  principles  that  are  essential  to 
the  success  of  republican  institutions. 


In  Germany  they  have  been  holding  high 
holiday  in  honor  of  the  Emperor’s  birthday. 
Berlin  was  resplendent  and  noisy  with  princes 
and  military  and  artillery  salutes.  The 
brilliancy  of  the  occasion  rivaled  even  the 
celebration  of  the  old  Emperor’s  ninetieth 
birthday.  One  hardly  sees  the  necessity.  The 
young  Emperor  has,  on  the  whole,  demeaned 
himself  bravely,  and  in  many  respects  wisely, 
but  he  has,  we  trust,  yet  a  long  reign  before 
him,  and  these  exuberant  rejoicings  suggest  to 
tbe  thoughtful  mind  that  old  warning  to  him 
that  girdeth  on  the  harness  not  to  boast  like 
him  that  putteth  it  off. 

Within  the  past  week  two  men  of  political 
eminence  have  died — Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
in  England  and  M.  de  Oiers  in  Russia.  If  one 
wanted  to  point  a  moral  by  holding  up  these 
two  men  as  contrasting  ideals  of  the  states¬ 
man,  the  task  would  not  be  ditficult.  Not 
because  M.  de  Oiers  was  in  a  true  sense  a 
self  made  man.  with  the  apparently  insupera¬ 
ble  difficulties  before  him  of  Jewish  blood, 
Finnish  birth,  and  an  autocrat  for  a  master, 
while  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  the  des¬ 
cendant  of  a  line  of  dukes,  with  all  the  pres¬ 
tige  that  comes  of  such  descent ;  but  because 
of  the  wide  contrast  between  the  aims  with 
which  they  entered  upon  public  life,  as  wit¬ 
nessed  by  their  public  acts.  It  has  been  aptly 
said  of  M.  de  Oiers  that  it  is  as  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  world’s  peace  that  he  will  be 
remembered ;  and  he  will  be  remembered  as 
one  who,  though  gentle  and  yielding  in  man¬ 
ner  and  temper,  never  quailed  under  the  sneers 
of  the  courtiers  at  St.  Petersburgh,  nor  before 
the  wrath  of  his  autocratic  master,  but  went 
straight  forward  in  what  he  thought  was 
right,  and  always  dared  to  be  nobly  true. 

Of  the  brilliant,  though  brief  career  of  the 
English  nobleman,  the  best  that  can  be  said  is 
that  it  was  brilliant  and  that  it  was  success¬ 
ful  in  its  one  object— self-advancement.  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  was  one  who  always 
“fought  for  his  own  hand.”  He  headed  the 
party  of  intractables— the  famous  fourth  party 
formed  in  1880  by  ultra  tories,  who  would  not 
submit  to  the  regular  tory  leadership,  and  he 
so  far  achieved  success  that  within  five  years, 
while  still  a  young  man,  he  commanded  a 
place  in  the  Cabinet,  and  a  year  later  became 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  leader  of  the 
Commons.  It  was  believed  that  the  mantle  of 
Disraeli  had  fallen  upon  him,  and  that  nothing 
could  prevent  his  becoming  premier  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Then  suddenly  bis  light  went  out.  No 
one  knows  why  he  resigned  his  double 
office ;  the  reason  given  was  an  obvious  expe¬ 
dient  ;  but  the  fact  that  after  a  lingering  ill¬ 
ness  he  has  died  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  a 
worn-out  man  in  mind  and  body,  seems  to 
point  to  an  explanation.  He  came  of  a  bad 
stock  —that  of  the  great  and  infamous  John 
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All  Bound  the  Horizon, 


In  France  the  better  mind  is  making  itself 
felt.  M.  Burgeois  after  various  attempts  to 
form  a  ministry  relinquished  tbe  undertaking, 
and  M.  Ribot,  a  moderate  republican,  has 
succeeded  in  completing  a  cabinet  which  tbe 
Assembly  has  upheld  by  a  vote  of  829  to  79. 
M.  Ribot  has  for  years  been  prominent  in 
French  politics,  and  was  premier  for  a  few 
months  in  1892-93.  Though  a  moderate,  he 
is  both  liberal  and  fearless,  and  being  thor¬ 
oughly  versed  in  jurisprudence,  industrial 
and  commercial  affairs,  he  commands  tbe  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  wide  public.  President  Faure’s 
message  to  the  Senate  and  Chamber,  issued 
on  Monday,  was  most  favorably  received.  It 
was  an  utterance  worthy  of  tbe  man  and  of 
the  country.  Though  neither  the  President 
nor  bis  Prime  Minister  is  a  man.  of  brilliant 
parts,  they  offer  good  hope  of  a  stable  govern¬ 
ment,  for  some  time  to  come. 
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Churohill,  Duke  of  Mailborough,  of  a  family 
which  has  hardly,  since  its  founder,  been 
honorably  distinguished  for  public  service, 
and  which  has,  in  many  instances,  had  a  bad 
notoriety,  {f  the  failure  of  this  man  of  bril¬ 
liant  ability  is  indeed,  to  be  traced  to  heredity, 
the  moral  of  the  two  lives  is  still  more  striking. 

The  Armenian  commission  is  in  session,  but 
it  appears  probable  that  months  will  elapse  be¬ 
fore  anything  definite  is  made  public.  The 
Armenian  patriarch,  Izmirlian,  appears  to  be 
full  of  courage.  The  Turkish  Minister  of  Jus¬ 
tice  having  returned  to  him  for  correction  the 
letter  in  which  be  complained  of  the  imprison¬ 
ment  of  Armenian  prelates  and  other  infringe¬ 
ments  of  Armenian  rights,  the  Patriarch  has 
returned  it  unaltered,  saying  that  he  cannot 
suppress  the  truth.  The  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  getting  at  the  whole  truth  are  very  great, 
in  part  by  reason  of  the  lapse  of  time  since 
the  atrocities  occurred,  and  the  flight  into 
other  countries  of  the  surviving  witnesses.  An 
honest  attempt  to  arrive  at  truth  will  doubt  - 
less  be  made  by  the  representatives  of  the 
three  European  powers,  England,  France,  and 
Russia,  who  have  been  permitted  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  Turkish  Commission.  These  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  not  consuls,  but  dragomen  at¬ 
tached  to  the  consulates.  This  is  so  far  an 
improvement  that  the  dragomen  are  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  the  country,  its  language, 
and  customs.  It  is  too  early  to  forecast,  but 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  this  Commission 
will  prove  to  be  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge 
which  will  split  up  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which 
has  long  been  tottering  to  its  fall. 

Notwithstanding  the  overtures  of  China  for 
peace,  Japan  is  still  vigorously  carrying  on  the 
war.  The  Japanese  government  appears  to 
feel  little  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  China 
in  these  overtures,  believing  that  they  are 
merely  a  blind  under  cover  of  which  time  may 
be  gained  for  organizing  a  large  army  with 
European  officers.  A  crushing  defeat  of  the 
Chinese  forces  at  Hai  Cheng  occurred  on  the 
22nd,  and  the  Japanese  forces  were  again  suc¬ 
cessful  two  days  later.  The  winter  weather 
has  practically  caused  the  abandonment  of 
operations  in  the  north,  and  the  objective 
point  is  now  the  Shantung  peninsula,  where 
the  landing  of  troops  has  been  efiTected  almost 
without  opposition.  The  Chinese  peace  en¬ 
voys  are  expected  to  arrive  in  Japan  on  the 
80th.  _ 

There  are  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  on  the 
American  continent.  A  serious  outbreak  has 
taken  place  in  the  United  States  of  Colombia ; 
a  battle  has  occurred,  and  the  rebels  have 
been  defeated.  How  important  the  outbreak 
may  be  remains  to  be  seen.  The  difficulty  be¬ 
tween  Mexico  and  Ouatamala  is,  however, 
much  more  important.  The  difference  of 
opinion  is  concerning  the  interpretation  of  a 
treaty  concluded  between  the  two  countries 
in  1882,  providing  for  a  scientific  commission 
to  define  the  boundary  between  them.  In  the 
event  of  disagreement  the  United  States  were 
to  arbitrate.  Last  year  Mexico  claimed  that 
Ouatamala  lumbermen  were  invading  her  ter¬ 
ritory  and  demanded  that  they  should  be  re¬ 
called.  Guatemala  contends  that  Mexico 
never  fulfilled  her  part  of  the  treaty  as  to  the 
establishment  of  the  boundary ;  that  the  line 
laid  down  by  the  Mexican  engineers  differs 
from  that  by  Ouatamala  surveyors,  and  she 
will  not  see  her  citizens  dispossessed  until  the 
treaty  has  been  lived  up  to.  It  appears  that 
Ouatamala  has  not  the  sympathy  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  States :  not  however  on  any  judgment 
of  her  rights  in  this  matter,  but  because  they 
are  suspicious  of  her,  believing  that  she  is 
anxious  to  be  the  bead  of  a  Central  American 
Republic,  and  is  endeavoring  to  enlarge  her 


territory  to  that  end.  Meanwhile  Mexico  is  her  eons,  even  if  the  suggestion  of  certain 
making  active  preparations  for  war.  Secre-  English  newspapers  is  not  carried  out  and 
tary  Gresham  has  sent  a  message  to  President  Captain  Mahau  is  not  called  to  •  an  Oxford 
Diaz  expressing  a  hope  that  the  controversy  Professorship.  That  any  Americah  should 


may  be  settled  by  friendly  arbitration. 

The  Pope’s  encyclical  to  the  American  b!sb 


be  deemed  worthy  to  fill  the  Chair  of  His¬ 
tory  recently  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir 
John  Seeley— the  author  of  Eqce  Homo  and 
ops  is  interesting  for  the  evidence  it  gives  be-  of  The  Expansion  of  England— is  something 
tween  the  lines  that  the  main  hope  of  Roman-  to  be  proud  of.  all  the  more  when  that  Ameri- 
ism  at  'the  present  time,  and  also  its  chief  can  has  simply  devoted  to  history  the  leisure 
menace,  is  in  the  United  States.  It  needs  hours  left  by  the  duties  of  another  profession, 
only  a  superficial  comparison  of  the  Roman  Captain  Mahan’s  history  of  the  United  States 
Catholic  Church  in  America  with  that  in  Navy  is  a  work  which  perhaps  could  only  have 
European  States  to  show  that  the  spirit  of  been  written  by  a  naval  officer,  but  it  is  more 
that  Church  in  this  country  is  something  than  this.  As  the  London  Daily  Graphic  says, 
essentially  different  from  the  traditional  spirit  the  work  is  one  whose  value  is  not  easily 
as  exemplified  in  France,  or  Austria,  or  Italy,  measured,  for  it  rises  into  the  higher  plane  of 
or  Ireland.  Widely  as  these  may  differ— and  statesmanship.  This  is  high  praise,  which  all 
there  is  a  whole  heaven  of  difference  between  who  have  read  the  book  will  deem  just.  It 
the  Romanism  of  Ireland  and  of  Italy— they  would  almost  make  us  willing  to  spare  Cap 
are  all  alike  as  compared  with  the  Romanism  tain  Mahan  from  our  country’s  service— not 
of  America.  That  Church  in  this  country  has  because  we  like  England’s  praise,  but  because 
taken  on  the  color  of  our  institutions  far  more  we  feel  that  he  could  not  do  his  country  better 
thoroughly  than  most  of  us  appreciate ;  it  has  service  than  by  proving  to  a  still  sceptical  na- 
a  freedom,  a  breadth,  a  forward  outlook,  a  tion  the  high  character  and  genuine  scholar- 
principle  of  development  unknown  in  Europe,  ship  of  the  typical  American  citizen. 

It  has  all  the  strength  of  those  virtues,  and  it  - 

has  also  all  their  weakness.  And  Pope  Leo  The  President’s  special  message  on  the 
XIII.  has  never  given  greater  evidence  of  the  financial  question  appears  to  meet  with  the 
wisdom  which  has  always  characterized  him  approval  of  no  party,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
than  by  bis  present  recognition  of  both.  He  comments  of  the  daily  press,  but  to  meet  the 
sees  that  the  crisis  in  the  Roman  Church  perhaps  more  intelligent  approval  of  the  bank- 
which  is  inevitable— Spain  and  Austria  tell  him  ers  of  this  city.  A  number  of  them  have 
that  no  less  clearly  than  Italy  and  France—  spoken  heartily  in  its  favor,  as  good  and 
will  be  a  crisis  of  victory  or  defeat  according  sound  and  calculated  to  meet  the  situation, 
as  the  Church  adopts  and  puts  to  use  the  The  hope  that  Congress  will  act  upon  these 
strength  of  Americanism,  and  firmly  holds  in  suggestions  appears,  however,  to  be  small, 
hand  its  weakness.  '  Nevertheless,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  into 

-  the  bouse  by  Mr.  Springer,  Chairman  of  the 

The  Church,  Pope  Leo  sees,  must  make  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  designed 
most  of  the  new  light,  the  determination  to  to  carry  out  the  President’s  plan. 


think,  the  vigor  for  independent  action,  the 
individualism,  in  short,  which  American  insti- 


The  Brooklyn  strike  was  formally  declared 


tutions,  education,  the  franchise,  have  poured  <>«  Monday,  and  the  troops  ordered  home, 
into  the  Church.  But  it  will  soon  cease  to  be  y'ritmg  there  seems  to  be  some 

the  power  it  proposes  still  to  be.  if  it  does  not  maintenance  of  the  existing  con- 

devise  new  means  for  turning  these  to  its  The  presidents  of  the  roads  are  as  un¬ 

ends;  make  popular  education  serve  the  cause  ^Bling  as  ever  to  make  the  slightest  conces- 
that  popular  ignorance  once  served,  bring  free  whether  for  the  sake  of  abstract  right, 

will  and  independent  action  into  willing  sub-  <>••  ««  expediency,  or  of  consideration  of  pub- 
mission  to  authority.  The  task  is  a  difficult  needs,  or  of  respect  for  public  opinion, 
one,  but  Rome  has  many  times  shown  herself  Assuming,  however,  that  the  strike  is  over, 
equal  to  difficult  tasks,  and  especially  to  tasks  **  remains  to  be  seen  whether  any  useful 
of  this  nature,  namely,  of  keeping  a  firm  hand  •®8sons  will  have  been  learned  by  it.  For  ex¬ 
on  reforming  impulse  and  turning  it  to  her  ^as  been  unanimously  declared  in¬ 

own  profit.  It  threw  its  invisible  net  over  the  tolerable  that  public  convenience  should  be 
bounding  freedom  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  thus  at  the  mercy  of  a  body  of  men,  a  body 
and  postponed  the  Reformation  for  three  bun-  which,  in  this  instance  at  least,  and  presuma- 
dred  years ;  it  chained  to  its  service  the  burn-  t)ly  always,  includes  masters  as  well  as  men. 
ing  ardor  for  reform  of  Ignatius  Loyola.  Now  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  any  one 
which  might  else  have  shrivelled  it  to  ashes.  ready  to  take  steps,  by  legislation  or  other- 
Again  and  again,  all  along  its  history,  there  wise,  to  make  such  a  situation  as  this  in  Brook- 
have  been  periods  when  the  supremacy  of  year  in  the  West,  forevermore 

Rome  was  threatened ;  but  only  once— under  impossible.  Net  an  easy  task,  indeed,  but  one 
the  weak  and  hideously  corrupt  Popes  of  the  which  nevertheless  ought  surely  to  be  done, 
sixteenth  century — has  it  ever  been  thrown  During  the  progress  of  the  strike  it  was  most 
off.  There  is  neither  weakness  nor  corruption  properly  insisted  that  order  must,  first  of  all, 
in  St.  Peier’s  chair  to-day,  and  there  is  cer  restored;  law  must,  first  of  all,  be  en- 
tainly  much  of  wisdom,  much — we  may  be  glad  forced ;  after  that,  it  was  said,  it  will  be  time 
to  recognize  without  any  disparagement  to  enough  to  look  into  the  merits  of  the  ques- 


Protestant  principles — which  is  worthy  of  re 
spect.  Why  should  we  not  rejoice  if  the  pros 


tion.  Order  now  being  restored  and  law  en¬ 
forced,  is  this  promise  to  be  kept!  No  one 


pect  is  that,  by  virtue  of  this  necessity  to  has  questioned  that  on  the  original  ground  of 
accommodate  itself  to  the  American  spirit  and  dispute  the  men  were  in  their  right.  No  one 
American  institutions,  such  a  change  may  be  questions  that  they  went  the  wrong  way  to 
brought  about  in  the  ancient  Church  as  may  work  to  secure  their  rights.  Apparently,  it 
be  tantamount  to  an  internal,  if  not  an  exter-  was  the  only  way  they  knew.  The  strike 
nal  reformation?  The  Church  of  Rome,  with  method  appears  to  the  working-man  to  be  the 
all  its  faults  and  all  its  errors,  is  a  part  of  only  method  when  the  employer  obstinately 
Christ’s  Church.  It  has  done  a  glorious  work  refuse  to  right  a  wrong.  The  working-man  is 
in  some  periods  of  the  world’s  history;  we  ignorant,  but  not  malicious.  He  acts  this  way 
should  not  be  Christians  if  we  did  not  hope  because  he  knows  no  better  way.  But  there 
that  it  may  yet  have  a  glorious  work  to  do.  »re  those  who  do  know  better.  Are  they  now 

-  going  to  take  up  this  cause  and  carry  it  to  a 

America  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  one  of  righteous  issue? 
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«K^D  PRAYEB-aEETINeS. 

By  ^T.  Tbeodpr«  h.  Cuyler. 

Probably  the  best  indicators  of  the  spiritual 
condition  of  a  church  are  its  prayer-meetings 
and  its  contribution-boxes.  The  first  one  de¬ 
notes  the  condition  of  the  reservoir  which 
supplies  the  spiritual  force,  and  the  second 
indicates  the  outfiow  of  Christian  benevolence 
and  of  Christian  activities.  The  church  that 
has  not  the  heart  to  give  a  fair  percentage  of 
its  incomes,  is  not  likely  to  labor  very  effec¬ 
tively  for  the  Master. 

There  are  seveial  elements  essential  .to  a 
good  prayer- meeting.  It  is  no  more  to  be 
hastily  extemporized  than  a  strong,  nutritious 
sermon  ;  it  requires  careful  preparation.  The 
leader  of  the  meeting  ought  to  select  some 
practical  topic  that  should  he  the  trunk- 
thought  of  the  meeting.  A  passage  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  or  some  vital  doctrine,  or  something 
bearing  on  experimental  religion  or  Christian 
work,  should  be  chosen  and  announced  on  the 
previous  Sabbath.  Such  a  topic  gives  both 
unity  and  profit  to  the  remarks  and  the  pray¬ 
ers.  It  helps  to  prevent  the  aimless  wander¬ 
ings  in  prayer  and  the  wearisome  repetition  of 
stereotyped  talk  by  some  good  people  whose 
ideas  have  been  worn  threadbare.  The  more 
thoroughly  the  leader  prepares  himself,  the 
better.  He  is  then  likely  to  be  brief  and  sen¬ 
tentious.;  for  the  man  who  has  nothing  to  say 
is  the  man  who  takes  the  longest  time  to  say 
it.  Above  all,  let  the  leader  seek  the  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  before  he  enters  the  desk. 
His  prayer  then  will  be  an  inspiration  and  a 
blessing.  I  never  could  see  why  any  leader 
should  occupy  more  than  fifteen  minutes— or 
twenty  at  the  outside— in  getting  the  meeting 
well  under  way.  Then  let  him  turn  every¬ 
thing  over  to  the  people  and  leave  it  there. 
It  is  their  service,  and  they  are  responsible  for 
its  success  or  failure. 

If  the  leader  should  prepare  for  the  service, 
why  should  not  the  attendants  do  the  samef 
They  know  what  the  topic  is,  and  should  give 
it  forethought  and  have  something  to  say. 
When  it  is  said,  then  stop.  In  a  large  meeting 
a  five-minute  rule  ought  to  be  observed,  and 
the  most  pithy  remarks  need  not  occupy  more 
than  two  minutes.  A  long  speech  followed 
by  a  long  prayer  by  the  same  person  is  usually 
an  imposition  on  the  meeting.  The  prayers 
given  us  in  Scripture  are  uniformly  brief  and 
to  the  point,  and  there  is  a  rebuke  for  verbos¬ 
ity  in  what  the  Master  said  about  ‘*much 
speaking.  ” 

Every  devotional  meeting  of  a  church  is 
eBsenti&lly  &  family  gathering,  and  there  should 
be  the  utmost  freedom  for  every  one  of  the 
family,  male  or  female,  to  take  part.  If  any 
devout  mother  in  Israel  has  a  request  to  make, 
or  a  good  word  to  say,  or  a  fervent  prayer  in 
her  heart,  let  her  have  free  utterance.  The 
leader  who  would  silence  her  would  have 
silenced  Anna  for  prophesying  and  Priscilla 
for  teaching  and  faithful  Persia  for  “laboring 
in  the  Lord. "  There  is  never  likely  to  be  any 
excess  of  female  voices  in  church  prayer- 
meetings;  but  I  honestly  think  that  our 
meetings  lose  more  in  spiritual  power  by  the 
silence  of  godly  women  than  they  ever  would 
by  the  indiscreet  utterances  of  forwardness  or 
garrulity.  Our  lady  missionaries  who  return 
from  abroad  make  most  edifying  addresses  in 
our  social  meetings. 

While  the  topic  of  the  evening  may  in  most 
cases  command  the  most  attention,  yet  that 
should  not  pot  an  embargo  on  any  one  who 
has  any  fitting  word  to  say,  or  request  to 
offer,  or  experience  to  relate.  Above  all 
things,  freedom  from  cot-and- dried  routine 
and  formality.  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
h,  there  is  liberty.  No  timid  soul  should  be 
discouraged,  and  no  fervid  soul  should  be 


chilled  in  the  free  warm  and  devout  inter¬ 
course  of  Christ’s  disciples  with  each  other 
and  with  their  Master. 

Prayer  meetings  are  too  often  diverted  from 
their  great,  holy  purpose  by  those  who  have 
some  “axe  to  grind”  or  pet  object  to  present. 
During  my  long  pastorate  I  was  constantly 
urged  to  permit  some  good  brother  to  present 
his  “cause”  at  the  weekly  meeting.  Some¬ 
times  I  gladly  consented  where  the  person  and 
the  object  bad  a  right  to  be  heard  and  the 
people  would  be  profited.  But  I  often  had  to 
say  to  importunate  applicants,  “Please  re¬ 
member  that  hundreds  of  God's  people  have 
just  one  hour  in  each  week  for  their  united 
spiritual  devotion,  and  every  moment  is 
precious.  You  must  not  seek  to  rob  them  for 
your  own  benefit.  ” 

After  all,  the  main  feature  of  the  best 
prayer  meetings  is  the  presence  and  i  he  power 
of  the  blessed  Spirit.  Then  every  voice  in 
prayer,  in  sacred  song,  in  exhortation  or  ad¬ 
dress,  becomes  but  a  vehicle  for  that  Spirit  to 
speak  through.  Such  prayer-meetings  do  not 
depend  on  numbers  to  give  them  weight,  or 
music,  or  eloquence  to  give  them  attraction. 
In  such  meetings  souls  are  quickened,  the  sad 
are  comforted,  the  weak  are  strengthened,  and 
the  impenitent  converted.  In  such  meetings 
revivals  begin,  or  are  carried  forward.  They 
are  the  joy  of  every  faithful  pastor,  and  the 
spiritual  “electric  power  house”  (if  I  may  use 
this  familiar  term)  which  propels  the  benefi¬ 
cent  activities  of  the  Church.  What  binders 
every  Church  from  having  a  good  prayer¬ 
meeting  f 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

The  Rev.  Henry  C.  McCook,  D.D.,  last  Sab¬ 
bath  closed  bis  quarter  century  as  pastor  of 
the  Tabernacle  church.  The  occasion  was 
fittingly  observed  by  people  and  pastor.  On 
the  previous  Friday  evening  a  reception  was 
tendered  to  Dr.  McCook  in  which  the  people 
testified  their  regard  for  him  and  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  twenty-five  years  of  work 
amongst  them,  among  other  ways,  by  the 
presenting  of  suitable  resolutions.  On  Sunday 
Dr.  McCook  preached  an  anniversary  sermon 
which  was  full  of  reminiscences.  He  began 
bis  work  in  the  old  Penn  Square  Building, 
Broad  and  Market  Streets.  Almost  immediate¬ 
ly  the  erection  of  the  present  City  Hall  was 
begun  and  thus  the  location  became  an  un¬ 
pleasant  one  in  many  respects  for  the  church. 
The  drift  of  the  population  was  westward,  and 
business  soon  drove  the  people  from  their 
Penn  Square  residences.  The  condition  of  the 
church  at  this  time  was  discouraging,  but 
Dr.  McCook  and  his  brave  people  met  it  with 
earnestness  and  persistence,  and  af  a  suitable 
time  transferred  the  whole  plant  to  Thirty- 
seventh  and  Chestnut  streets.  West  Philadel¬ 
phia,  where  fine  buildings  were  erected  in 
which  the  work  of  pastor  and  people  has 
been  greatly  blessed. 

Dr.  McCook  noted  in  his  address  that  only 
two  pastors  of  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery 
who  were  then  settled  remained  to  this  day  in 
their  respective  churches— Dr.  S.  W.  Dana  of 
the  Walnut  street  church  and  Dr.  William 
Hutton  of  the  Greenwich  street  church. 
Tender  reference  was  made  to  those  who  at 
that  time  were  leaders  in  the  churches  who 
have  now  disappeared  from  the  field  of  action. 

Dr.  McCook  has  been  a  most  active  man, 
not  only  as  the  pastor  of  his  own  church  but 
in  many  other  lines.  He  wrote  the  first  les¬ 
sons  in  the  present  Westminster  Lesson  system 
of  the  Board  of  Publication.  He  has  been 
active  in  nearly  all  the  institutions  of  the 
church.  Besides  be  has  given  ihUeh  attention 


to  scientific  studies.  In  referring  to  bis  posi-' 
tion  as  a  naturalist  Dr.  McCook  spoke  of  the 
way  in  which  bis  attention  was  first  turned  in 
this  direction.  He  took  up  these  studies  as  a 
sort  of  wayside  occupation  and  thus  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  forpmost  authorities  among 
scientific  men  especially  concerning  the  habits 
of  ants  and  spiders,  having  written  much  on 
the  wise  ways  of  these  little  creatures. 

The  Tabernacle  church  is  now  in  excellent 
condition.  The  people  are  devoted  to  their 
pastor,  the  membership  is  large,  the  field  is 
promising.  The  pastor  is  still  in  the  prime  of 
life  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  be 
may  not  continue  in  the  good  work  for  many 
years  to  come  which  has  developed  under  his 
ministry  during  these  twenty -five  years.  May 
God  grant  it,  is  the  earnest  prayer  of  many 
friends.  _ 

You  referred  last  week  in  an  editorial  note 
to  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Rev.  Geo.  D. 
Baker,  D.D.,  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
and  the  marking  of  this  important  event  by 
his  people  in  a  Reception.  The  affair  passed 
off  very  pleasantly.  The  congregation  was 
out  in  large  force,  and  there  were  many  guests 
from  outside,  especially  from  among  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  ministers.  Dr.  Baker  has  filled  bis 
ten  years’  pastorate  with  most  diligent  and 
useful  service.  Everything  is  against  this  old 
historic  church — that  is,  location,  drift  of  pop¬ 
ulation,  encroaching  of  business,  death  of 
members,  and  all  the  causes  and  tendencies 
which  have  left  so  many  other  churches  de¬ 
pleted  and  weakened ;  but  the  First  Church 
has  survived  all  these  infiuences  and  is  doing 
a  noble  work.  The  wise  plan  of  providing  an 
endowment  which  will  make  the  support  of 
the  church  an  easy  matter  in  the  future  in¬ 
sures  the  perpetuation  of  the  work.  Dr.  Baker 
and  his  people  are  intent  on  making  the  church 
a  centre  of  Gospel  influences  of  the  best  kind, 
which  shall  reach  every  nook  and  corner  of 

the  section  in  which  the  church  is  located. 

/  ___ 

As  some  errors  crept  into  the  report,  in  the 
last  Evangelist,  of  the  action  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Philadelphia  North  on  the  important 
subject  of  “Federation,”  we  here  give  an  offi¬ 
cial  copy  of  the  several  resolutions  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Presbytery  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  North,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the 
General  Assembly  respecting  the  proposed  plan 
for  a  Federation  of  the  Reformed  Churches, 
expresses  its  disapproval,  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  The  powers  to  be  conferred  upon  the  firo- 
posed  Federal  Council  are  vague  and  indefinite, 
and  the  final  determination  of  the  scope  of 
such  delegated  powers  is  by  this  plan  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  adjudication  of  the  Federal 
Council  itself. 

2.  The  representation  accorded  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan  to  our  own  Church,  is  surprisingly 
disproportionate  to  the  number  of  its  commu¬ 
nicants.  and  totally  inadequate  to  guard  its 
interests.  Three  of  the  Churches  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  proposed  Council,  with  a  repre¬ 
sentation  equal  to  that  of  our  own  Church, 
have  each  a  smaller  communicant  membership 
than  that  of  this  one  Presbytery.  While  the 
communicant  membership  of  our  whole  Church 
is  greater  than  that  of  these  other  seven 
Churches  combined,  the  proposed  plan  gives 
to  it  a  representation  in  the  Federal  Council 
of  but  eight  delegates  out  of  sixty- four.  Such 
a  disregard  of  the  principle  of  proportionate 
representation  that  prevails  in  all  our  judica¬ 
tories  is  a  departure  from  established  prece¬ 
dents  in  our  own  Church,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  Presbytery,  is  not  without  dangerous 
possibilities  to  the  welfare  of  our  Church. 

Resolved,  That  while  constrained  to  express 
its  disapproval  of  this  specific  plan  of  Federa¬ 
tion,  this  Presbytery  cordially  recognizes  the 
importance  of  the  fraternal  relations  which 
the  plan  seeks  to  establish,  and  trusts  that 
the  General  Assembly  may  give  such  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  Committee  on  Church  Unity  as 
may  assist  them  to  bring  about  the  adoption 
of  such  a  plan  of  Federation  as  may  be  free 
from  the  objections  above  specified. 

J.  R.  Miluol 
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THE  TEtLOWjSTOSE  PAR*.  [  What  4  picture  of  *  primeval  innooeiice  And  mother-wit'  that  was  very  enMPtaiiiing, '  For 

Jp^oet  I  was  curious  to  see  this  addition  adajin  a  “mountain  land”one'6ouldhot  ask  a 
to  the  family,  and  asked.  “Where  is  het*  with  better  fellow  to  be  his  companion  and 'guide 
vague  suspicions  that  he  might  be  a  myth!  than  Billy  Maine. 

But  “No;  No,”  said  the  innkeeper;  “by  and  The  ride  throligb  the  woods  has  a  variety 
bye  he  will  make  his  appearance.  Perhaps  he  which  gives  it  a  constant  novelty  and  inter- 
'  is  here  nou>!*  With  that  he  went  about  the  est.  It  is  not  all  one  dense,  impenetrable  for- 
house,  looking  underneath  it,  till  suddenly  he  est,  but  here  and  there  are  great  “openings,” 
exclaimed,  '‘Why,  there  he  is!”  1  was  down  where  giant  trees  stand  alone,  as  in  ah  Eng- 
on  my  knees  in  an  instant ;  and  sure  enough,  lish  park.  Now  and  then  the  road  comes  to 
right  under  the  door,  indeed  under  my  very  feet  the  verge  of  high  cliffs.  At  one  point  we 
where  I  had  been  writing,  was  what  might  be  drew  up  by  the  roadside,  and  stepped  out  upon 
a  bear  or  a  buffalo.  The  next  thing  was  to  a  pile  of  rocks,  that  towered  above  a  gorge  that 
stir  him  up,  and  make  him  show  himself,  it  ihade  my  head  swim  even  to  look  down 
The  master  of  the  house  tried  to  poke  him  upon. 

with  a  stick,  but  bad  not  one  long  enough.  Of  course  our  progress  was  slow,  because  it  was 
Then  he  threw  stones  at  him.  But  the  thick  all  ups  and  downs.  Twice  we  crossed  the  Con 
brown  hair  was  proof  against  stones,  and  the  tinental  Divide,  from  the  Atlantic  slope  to  the 
burly  old  creature  slept  on  with  proper  con-  Pacidc,  and  back  again.  In  climbing  upward, 
tempt  of  the  pigmies  that  were  trying  to  dis-  Billy,  like  the  good  and  careful  driver  that 
turb  his  repose.  I  confess  I  rather  respected  he  is,  was  very  gentle  to  his  horses,  never 
him  for  his  royal  indifference  to  his  puny  as-  cracking  the  whip,  or  urging  them  to  speed, 
sailants.  The  landlord  apologized  for  his  want  But  when  at  last  he  reached  the  summit, 
of  deference  to  his  visitors,  but  explained  it  and  had  given  them  a  good  breathing  spell,  he 
thus:  “The  old  fellow  takes  his  time  about  touched  them  lightlj,  saying  “Now  we  must 
everything.  He  has  probably  been  off  in  the  make  up  for  lost  time,”  and  the  stalwart  team 
woods  to  visit  bis  family,  to  see  Mrs.  Bear  responded  as  one  that  knew  its  master.  First 
and  his  children  or  grandchildren,  and  is  now  it  was  a  gentle  trot,  but  soon  grew  faster  and 
a  little  tired.  By  and  bye  be  will  wake  up  faster,  till  we  swung  round  the  turns  in  the 
and  feel  hungry,  and  then  he  will  come  round  road  with  a  swiftness  that  made  me  take 
to  the  door  for  his  breakfast,  which  he  will  firm  grasp  of  the  hand  rail  lest  I  should  be 
take  from  our  hands,  as  if  he  were  a  New-  thrown  from  ray  perch  over  upon  the  tops  of 
foundland  dog.”  the  trees  that  covered  the  mountain  side. 

This  was  a  pretty  story,  and  my  happiness  But  no  sense  of  danger  could  make  us  insen- 
would  have  been  complete  if  the  “old  fellow”  sible  to  the  sublimity  of  the  scene  that  opened 
had  only  waked  up  a  little  sooner,  and  I  could  before  us  as  we  crossed  the  Divide  for  the  sec- 
have  looked  squarely  in  his  honest  face,  and  ond  time.  Away  over  the  tops  of  the  trees, 
patted  him  and  petted  him ;  stroking  his  long  over  the  sea  of  mountains,  we  caught 
hair,  and  having  him  eat  out  of  my  hand,  sight  of  another  “Sea,”  embosomed  in  these 
which  would  have  been  a  beautiful  sign  of  the  mighty  solitudes,  and  yet  itself  so  high  th  t 
Brotherhood  of  Man  with  what  we  are  pleased  it  seemed  almost  as  if  it  belonged  to  some  other 
to  call  the  Lower  Creatures.  world  than  ours.  This  language  is  hardly  ex- 

When  it  came  to  bidding  Good  Bye  to  the  travagant  when  it  is  considered  that  in  one 
Geysers,  and  continuing  our  excursion  through  point — that  of  altitude— it  stands  alone.  In 
the  Park,  I  found  that  a  new  state  of  things  was  no  other  luountains  on  the  globe— neither 
developed.  My  junior  partner  had  awakened  among  the  Alps  or  the  Himalayas — is  there  a 
to  find  herself  famous.  Her  handling  of  the  body  of  water  that  is  at  once  so  large  and  so 
reins  had  given  her  a  reputation  among  the  high,  being  twenty  miles  long  and  sixteen 
coach  drivers.  Even  Mr  Huntley  (who  is  in  miles  broad,  and  nearly  eight  thousand  feet 
the  Park  what  in  England,  in  the  Royal  above  the  level  of  the  sea!  Being  thus  so 
Household,  would  be  called  Master  of  the  far  above  the  world,  a  poet  might  well  think 
Horse)  looked  upon  her  with  a  new  respect,  that  it  was  a  “cloud  capt”  vision  of  another 
and  invited  her  to  ride  in  a  light  carriage,  sphere,  such  as  John  saw  in  the  Revelation, 
with  a  pair  of  spirited  horses  that  he  would  in  the  Sea  of  Glass  before  the  Throne  I 
trust  to  no  one  but  himself,  to  which  I  as  But  descending  to  the  shore,  we  find  that 
sented,  thinking  that  he  might  allow  her  to  the  “Sea” — which  is  none  other  than  the  Yel- 
please  herself  with  the  idea  that  she  was  driv-  lowstone  Lake — has,  in  spite  of  its  eleva- 
ing  for  a  mile  or  two  along  the  level  road,  tion,  its  familiar  surroundings.  Here  is  a 
while  the  real  security  was  in  his  own  strong  sort  of  camp,  with  the  tents  pitched,  where 
hands.  can  sit  as  it  were  under  the  palm  trees, 

When  our  youthful  charioteer  (whom,  to  and  take  our  rest  and  refreshment,  with  a 
tell  the  truth.  I  had  looked  upon  as  rather  pebbled  beach  leading  down  to  the  water, 
ornamental  than  useful)  was  thus  transferred,  where  a  little  steamboat  is  waiting  to  take 
I  was  restored  to  the  place  on  the  box  us  down  the  Lake. 

that  was  originally  designed  for  me,  where  Of  course  my  first  anxiety  was  for  my  child, 

I  took  my  seat  beside  a  driver  who  was  quite  who  had  been  whirled  over  the  mountains 
a  character ;  who  not  only  knew  every  mile  with  more  speed  than  suited  my  fancy  for  a 
of  the  road,  every  twist  and  turn,  every  rock  sober  Presbyterian  gait.  But  I  felt  assured 
and  cliff,  every  stream  and  waterfall ;  but  who  that  no  accident  could  happen  with  the  Mas- 
had  roughed  it  on  the  border  for  years;  'and  ter  of  the  Horse  in  command.  Imagine  my 
had  a  life  that  was  not  without  incident.  He  surprise  to  hear  him  say,  “I  never  touched 
had  been  up  and  down  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  reins!”  “And  you  dared  to  trust  your  life, 
had  visited  Alaska,  and  crossed  the  mountains  going  up  and  down  these  mountains  for  nine- 
by  the  Indian  trail  to  the  valley  of  the  Yukon,  teen  miles,  to  that  child  !”  He  had  told  me  that 
allured  by  the  marvellous  tales  of  gold,  which  no  woman  had  ever  driven  his  “crack  team" 
he  found  half  true ;  but  the  hope  of  riches  except  his  wife,  who,  having  lived  on  a  ranch 
was  abated  by  the  fact  that  the  country  is  for  in  the  beautiful  Gallatin  Valley,  bad  had  the 
three  quarters  of  the  year  covered  with  snow,  training  that  one  gets  on  the  great  plains  of 
during  which  the  miners  have  to  hibernate.  Montana,  and  could  almost  drive  a  wild  buffalo. 
And  so  he  came  bafck  a  poorer  as  well  as  “Next  to  her,”  he  said,  “your  niece  is  the  best 
“a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man.”  But  his  bad  woman-driver  I  ever  saw.  She  holds  the  reins 
luck  did  not  sour  his  temper,  nor  make  him  beautifully.”  And  then  he  went  on  to  ex¬ 
curse  the  world.  He  took  it  all  with  a  rough  plsin,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  an  artist,  just 
backwoods  philosophy,’ and  told  the  Story  of  how  ahe  held  them.  “She  does  not  fret  the 
his  experiences  and  adventures  with  a  dry  horses,  but  gives  them  their  freedom,  while 
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Last  lo«k  at  Old  Faithful.— A  Domesticated  Bear.— 
Drive  to  Yellowstone  Lake,  the  hiahest  Lake  in 
the  world.— A  oMld  lostand  somethina  else  found. 
—Nailing  over  a  Soa  of  Glass  between  the  earth 
and  sky. 

The  next  morning  I  sat  for  more  than  two 
hours  at  the  window  writing,  and  keeping 
watch  of  Old  Faithful,  who  gave  two  grand 
performances  for  my  sole  benefit.  But  he  was 
not  the  only  object  of  wonder  or  curiosity. 
My  Attention  was  divided  between  the  great 
Geyser  and  looking  for  a  bear  who  had  taken 
up  his  quarters  at  the  Hotel.  He  was  not  an 
old  acquaintance,  as  he  had  come  from  the 
woods  only  a  week  or  two  before,  but  was  of 
Such  a  domestic  turn  of  mind  that  he  made 
himself  at  home  anywhere,  whether  “under 
the  greenwood  tree,”  or  under  a  house  or  a 
barn.  But  in  coming  to  abide  with  men,  be 
did  not  submit  to  be  a  servant  undei  bondage, 
CO  be  confined  in  a  cage,  or  held  by  a  chain ; 
but  came  as  a  free  and  independent  citizen ; 
free  in  all  his  goings  out  and  comings  in ;  as 
if  he  took  the  plAce  of  a  faithful  old  servitor, 
who  had  earned  the  right  to  have  his  own  way : 
to  have  the  run  of  the  kitchen,  or  what  was 
thrown  out  from  the  kitchen;  and  in  all  re 
spects  to  live  as  a  pensioner  of  the  family. 

Presenting  himself 'in  this  inoffensive  man¬ 
ner,  it  was  but  a  natural  return  of  good  will 
that  no  one  interfered  with  the  new  visitor. 
He  came  and  went  with  the  freedom  of  an 
honored' giiest.  Nobody  troubled  him:  no 
boys  threw  stones  at  him.  Nobody  called  him 
bad  nafUeS,  as  it  he' were  a  tramp  or  a  vaga 
bond.  He  was  a’  debedt  member  of  society, 
who  went  on  the  prineiple  of  live  and  let  live. 
Like  A  sensible  old  ffentleman,  lie  spent'  a  good 
dUil  df  his  time  in  sleep!  But'  asleep  or  awake, 
he  was  tot  looked  as'  an  intruder  or ‘a 
beggay,' 'b'Ut  ak  a ’’privileged'  member  oF  the 
household. 


■he  keepe  them  firmiy  in  bend.  "  To  all  thie 
I  Usten|^4^iti|).  9^  mixed  feelipi^  nt  {ileae^ire 
and  of  p^(n^pain,.tba^  she  ebo^ld  bie  .e  obMd 
no  paoee.  ‘  Ohr.  deer  l.Ob,,deer  I.Jto,  tUnk 'tbxt 
my  i^r  little  obioken,  that . /hardly, 
of  the  hen^-ooop.  should  ^ke  to  heraelf,  the 
airs  of  womaohood^  and  even  now  tarn  back 
her,  soft^  tender,  and  pitying  eyes  on  her  fond 
old  Uncle  I  .  . 

This  sober  reflection  was  sopaewbat  relieved 
by  the.  ^change  from  the  carriage  to  the  boat, 
wjbere  we  saw  before  us  what  might  have 
been  pne  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  embosomed  in 
some  deep  .A,lpine  valley.  But  there  is  one 
difference :  our  Alpine  lake  is  not  only  embos¬ 
omed  among  the  mountains,  but  throned  above 
the  mountains.  If  Mt.  Washington  were  planted 
in  this  very  spot,  the  waves  would  not  only  roll 
over  him  and  bury  him  out  of  sight,  but  only 
“deep-sea  soundings”  could  touch  the  tallest 
pine  upon  his  lofty  head.  This  single  fact  in¬ 
creased  our  respect  for  our  American  Jake, 
albeit  it  is  little  known  even  among  ourselves, 
and  almost  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
And  when  we  came  to  sail  over  it,  and  I 
thought  of  these  heights  and  depths,  a  strange 
feeling  came  over  me  (perhaps  it  was  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  imagination)  that,  as  we  were  breath¬ 
ing  a  higher  atmosphere  than  that  of  the 
world  below,  so  all  our  surroundings  were  on 
a  higher  plane ;  the  very  clouds  bung  lower, 
and  the  vault  above  came  nearer,  until  we 
were  literally  floating  between  the  earth  and 
sky. 

But  no  nearness  to  heaven  could  abate  the 
gayety  of  such  a  party  as  ours,  and  the  group 
that  gathered  on  deck,  perhaps  exhilarated  by 
the  lighter  and  purer  air  of  this  high  altitude, 
was  in  a  state  of  joyous  excitement ;  while 
the  young  lady,  who  in  the  morning  had 
shown  herself  such  a  whip,  was  now  invited 
into  the  pilot-house,  where  the  sailor  at  the 
wheel  was  so  much  pleased  by  her  presence  that 
he  gallantly  asked  her  to  take  his  place,  so  that 
for  an  hour,  although  he  stood  by  her  and 
told  her  in  what  direction  to  steer,  her  hand 
guided  the  boat  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
her  “superior  ofilcer”;  and  indeed  I  think  be 
would  have  been  willing  to  take  her  as  a  pupil 
in  his  profession.  Nor  would  that  hare  been 
a  useless  accomplishment.  Boating  is  by  no 
means  an  unwomanly  exercise.  A  little  knowl¬ 
edge  of  bow  to  turn  a  wheel  or  a  tiller,  or  to 
use  the  oar,  might  save  a  young  woman  from 
panic  in  case  of  sudden  danger,  and  perchance 
enable  her  to  save  her  own  life  and  the  lives 
of  others. 

As  we  sailed  down  the  Lake,  the  distant 
mountains  came  nearer,  and  islands  lifted 
their  heads,  as  in  the  Italian  Lakes,  to  give 
the  relief  of  variety  to  the  scene.  Rounding 
one  of  these  islands  to  a  sheltered  spot,  we 
drew  alongside  a  pier  and  walked  ashore, 
and  up  two  or  three  flights  of  steps  to 
a  hotel  beautifully  situated,  and  whose 
appointments,  if  not  as  luxurious  and  extrava¬ 
gant  as  those  of  our  Eastern  watering  places, 
were,  considering  that  we  were  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  far  from  civilization,  all  that  could 
be  desired. 

But  the  day  was  not  over — indeed  for  some 
of  our  fellow-tourists,  its  greatest  excitement 
was  now  to  begin,  for  at  this  end  of  the  Lake 
it  empties  into  the  Yellowstone  River,  and 
this  is  the  very  place  where  the  salmon- 
trout  most  do  congregate.  T  could  hardly 
understand  the  fascination  of  this  sport  till  I 
saw  the  eagerness  of  some  of  our  party  to 
throw  themselves  into  boats,  and  push  oil  to 
the  Ashing  ground.  Mr.  Huntley  took  his 
companion  of  the  mountain  drive  in  one  boat, 
and  I  followed  in  another,  in  which  sat  the 
most  expert  flsherman  in  these  waters ;  who 
bad  once  caught — not  in  a  net,  mind  you,  but 
with  hook  end  line — two  hundred  and  flfty 


trout  in  one  day  1  Now,  having  the  glamour 
p^.thif  g^ataphievenjent -before,  qiy  eysf^apd 
fuUyte^^pting.  tp  fee  iii  repeated,,  I  reasoned- 
^at,  even  tfapu|^  1  was -a  silent  partner  in 
tkis.  new  .enterprise,  yet  the  average  fpr^.ns 
botfi  would  be  very  bigbl  Alas  for  my  boj^^ 
hardly  bad  my  friend  ,  begun  tp  draw  in  the 
little  .beauties  before  his  rod  broke,  and  he 
had  to  send  back  to  the  hotel,  a  mile  away, 
for  another.  While  waiting  for  bis  return, 
we  ran  the  skiff,  on  the  beach,  and  sitting  on 
the  soft,  warm  sand,  recalled  old  times  in  the 
history  of  this  Mid-Continent.  My  companion 
had  come,  to  Montana  at  an  early  day,  and,  as 
one  of  the  Vigilantes,  bad  taken  an  active 
part  in  exterminating  the  robbers  and  mur 
derers  who  infested  the  country.  Of  those 
scenes  he  could  say,  “All  of  which  I  saw,  and 
part  of  which  I  was.”  In  these  Tales  of 
the  Border  there  is  to  me  a  terrible  fascina¬ 
tion,  and  I  listened  with  eager  attention,  till 
the  messenger  returned  with  the  new  rod  that 
was  to  work  a  new  Miracle  of  Fishes  before 
the  sun  went  down ;  and  as  I  was  no  longer 
ambitious  to  divide  the  honors,  I  took  the 
path  along  the  shore  back  to  the  hotel,  de¬ 
lighted  not  only  with  the  Alpine  scenery  on 
every  side,  but  not  least  of  all  to  see  the  tents 
in  the  woods,  which  indicated  the  presence  of 
soldiers,  to  insure  protection  alike  to  the  Park 
itself,  and  to  strangers  who  wander  amid  these 
solitudes.  Even  Nature  loses  its  charm  when 
invaded  by  savagery  and  barbarism,  and  I  felt 
grateful  both  to  God  and  to  my  country,  that 
here  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  had  been 
subdued ;  and  that  the  Lakes  and  Moun 
tains,  BO  attractive  by  all  their  grandeur  and 
their  beauty,  were  now  the  abodes  of  quiet¬ 
ness  and  peace.  H.  M.  F. 

A  LESSON  FROM  FRANCE. 

France  is  always  interesting,  at  times  de¬ 
lightful,  and  just  now  particularly  suggestive 
of  some  grave  lessons  for  our  own  republic. 
Frenchmen  are  fond  of  paradox,  they  delight 
in  antithesis,  are  captivated  by  an  epigram, 
amused  by  contrasts,  so  they  treat  the  world 
to  surprises  with  the  same  freedom  as  their 
kings  who  let  the  public  view  them  at  their 
meals.  There  is  a  frankness  in  disclosing 
their  innermost  hearts,  the  motive  and  impulse 
on  which  they  act,  which  disarms  criticism 
and  provokes  sympathetic  admiration.  An 
American  President  would  have  borne  his  bur¬ 
den  in  silence  to  the  end  of  his  term ;  the 
Fienchman  throws  up  the  game  after  seven 
months,  with  a  frank  freedom  not  understood 
among  our  politicians,  and  with  a  suddenness 
which  Frenchmen  like  and  readily  forgive. 
Within  the  week  a  new  President  is  elected 
and  installed  at  the  Elys^,  to  the  discomflture 
of  monarchists  and  the  disgust  of  the  social 
ists.  Cabinets  are  conveniences  either  politi¬ 
cal  or  for  business  solely,  which  form  and 
dissolve  with  fluency  and  fleetness  that  make 
an  English  head  dizzy.  For  to-day  France  lit¬ 
erally  governs  herself,  and  the  nation  follows 
the  government  as  the  ship  follows  her  bow¬ 
sprit.  The  France  of  President  Faure  is  the 
France  of  Leon  Oambetta  under  a  constitu¬ 
tion;  it  is  the  Commune  come  to  order. 

Here  in  America  we  have  republicans  who 
are  Anglomaniacs,  finding  perfection  in  the 
English  government  and  in  the  social  life  of 
“dear  old  Lunnon.”  We  have  also  the  Franco- 
maniac,  to  whom  Paris  is  the  acme  of  bliss, 
the  summit  of  style,  the  ideal  of  civilization. 
Between  these  extreme  worshippers  at  foreign 
shrines  and  our  home-loving  citizens  we  have 
many  who  in  all  soberness  seek  to  graft  on  our 
society  the  .distinctly  marked  characteristics 
which  they  import  from  over  seas  and  exhibit 
and  extol  on  all  occasions.  This  gentler 
maniac  is  harmless  enough  on  certain  lines, 
1  but  has  a  tendency  that  we  shall  need  to 


-watob.  National  obacactmristios  are  ~Mi.P»t"- 

a^l^^  a*' 

while,  and  show  in  their  oonduct  of  affairs. 
Thfs  young  nation,  scarce  tfiTee  centuries  f^oin 
thb  settleoiefit  i\a  the  primeVkl  weods^  and  ^ 
but  one  from  its  cradle  as  an  indapendentj 
Stat^/te>iao^d.  jkdfiddaik^esp.ihi^^^  neigh-  i 
bofti'bf  the  same  ojr  klmilXT  et6ok,^-bufr.tr|rttred“ 
in  schools  so  different  as  to  make  our  English  \ 
cousins  a  wonder,  and  our  Pjrenph,  friends  a 
curiosity.  ..In  the  contact,  'therefore,  tha  deep?  .- 
er  impressions  are  madd  upon  the  American. 
And  if  the  okaiTi^  of  habit  or  custom  touch 
vital  matters,  the  result  may  be  a  disaster. 
There  is  a  recklessness  of  assimHation  in  vogue 
just  new  which  no  one  can  realize  without  re¬ 
gret.  There  is  no  narrowness  Ip  the  jealous 
fear  over  the  ideals  of  our  own  people.i  The 
truly  cultured  American  is  not  a  provincial ; 
nor  is  it  essential  to  his  culture  that  he  eat  of 
every  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 
found  on  foreign  shores. 

Leaving  out  now  matters  social,  and  treat¬ 
ing  only  of  the  political,  we  come  closer  to  i 
France  than  to  any  other  European  nation.  , 
Not  only  by  traditional  friendship,  but  by 
political  aims  and  struggles  for  ideal  methods, 
the  two  peoples  have  been  singularly  in  touch. 
To-day  the  Republic  of  Fiance  has  a  closer 
hold  on  our  national  spirit  and  sympathy  than 
ever ;  she  has  no  truer  friend,  none  more  dis¬ 
interested  in  its  devotion  than  this  republic. 
Fears  for  the  perpetuity,  the  success  of  the 
republic  in  France  among  us  are  not  born  of 
unfriendliness.  Some  of  our  best  men  have 
believed  in  a  great  Protestant  nation  that 
would  be  our  closest  friend  and  ally  in  the 
conversion  of  the  world.  It  is  the  enthusiasm 
of  many  yet.  But  the  chastened  judgment  of 
our  people  to-day  looks  deeper  into  French 
character  and  sees  more  clearly  her  immedi¬ 
ate  environment.  There  is  a  monarchist  party, 
stronger  than  even  French  republicans  know, 
ready  to  spring  into  action,  and  below  is  the 
ever-present  peril  of  the  dread  Commune. 
Either  one  may  become  an  instant  menace  in 
a  moment  of  popular  reaction.  If  Paris  were 
to  day  called  to  face  a  disappointment  like  that 
which  threatens  New  York,  she  would  go  mad 
with  resentment  and  bury  her  Platt  under  the 
ruins  of  his  own  venal  Legislature,  if  she 
brought  a  king  over  the  channel,  or  evolved  a 
commune  from  her  own  streets  in  order  to  be 
avenged.  Moreover,  the  dependence  of  French 
public  opinion  upon  the  popular  or  the  power¬ 
ful  journals  is  a  factor  well  understood  in 
France  and  reckoned  upon  by  politiciaiu  of  all 
sorts  with  certainty  and  calculation.  The 
ephemeral  campaign  paper  in  our  country  is 
the  creator  of  permanent  politics  in  France ) 
a  three  weeks’  daily  has  upset  a  cabinet, 
turned  an  election,  and  buried  a  party.  No 
matter  how  you  explain  these  facts,  they  show 
the  dangers  of  republican  France;  and  when 
you  draw  the  parallel  in  our  own  case,  there 
is  something  to  make  us  sober. 

Diving  down  now  a  little  below  the  surface, 
there  is  something  in  the  character  at  public 
men  in  France  which  we  are  wont  to  call  a 
lack  of  vitality,  which  is  sufficiently  apparent, 
but  which  we  hardly  dare  to  trace  toward  its 
source.  Delicacy  and  loyalty  to  the  better 
elements  in  French  society  draw  the  veil  over 
the  private  habits  of  the  men  who  have  grown 
up  to  fill  places  of  influence  which  they  have 
often  honored  and  held  to  the  end  of  a  career. 
In  bis  comparison  of  student  life  in  the  United 
States  and  Paris,  which  is  Fi’auo*.  Paul  Bour- 
get  has  unconsciously,  no  doubt,  uncovered 
the  secret  of  bis  countrymen’s  weakness.  He 
admires  and  commends  the  “rough  virility” 
of  the  American  youth,  while  setting  out  in 
contrast  the  “refined  license”  of  his  young 
'  countrymen.  The  tremendous  aigaifloance  of 
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this  frank  confession  he  does'  not  admit.  If  it 
had  been  Matthew  Arnold  who  had  drawn  the 
contrast,  there  would  have  been  an  uproar. 
But  this  picture,  like  that  of  the  bourgeoisie 
as  a  pig  in  dress  clothes,  is  purely  of  French 
origin.  Let  our  young  men  study  them.  Let 
OUT  leigslators  who  infest  the  slums  while 
making  laws,  have  the  mirror  held  up  that 
shall  reflect  them  to  their  confiding  constitu¬ 
ents,  to  their  honest  wives  and  pure  daugh¬ 
ters  For  that  manhood  is  not  to  be  trusted 
to  build  a  State  which  has  lost,  or  holds 
lightly,  the  difference  between  virtua  and 
libido.  The  sole  bulwark  of  humanity  behind 
which  divine  grace  can  make  it  impregnable, 
is  personal  purity.  Our  peril  to-day  is  to  seek 
refinements  of  sin,  rather  than  reformation. 
We  copy  the  vices  of  older  nations  rather  than 
their  virtues.  There  is  one  hope  and  one 
safety  for  all,  regeneration  from  the  sinful 
state,  redemption  from  our  vices  before  they 
have  become  the  grave  of  all  possible  virtue. 

R.  A.  S. 

SNOW  AND  DUST  STORMS  ON  THE  FRONT 
PORCH. 

For  a  week  or  more  this  winter  the  cars 
come  into  our  town  over  the  radiating  railroad 
lines  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati,  Toledo,  and  Detroit  covered  with 
snow,  and  yet  not  a  snowflake  had  fallen 
here.  All  about  us  in  every  direction  we  kept 
hearing  of  heavy  snow  falls  and  still  the 
ground  with  us  remained  perfectly  bare.  At 
last  our  turn  came  also,  and  the  feathery 
white  flakes  fell  until  more  than  a  foot  of 
snow  covered  the  earth. 

With  this  the  strange  phenomenon,  which 
the  papers  have  noted  as  observed  elsewhere, 
was  plainly  manifest  here  also,  namely,  a  sort 
of  impalpable  dust  storm  which  discolored  a 
layer  of  the  snow.  I  observed  this  in  my  own 
yard,  and  at  first  thought  that  it  was  dust 
blown  in  from  the  roadway  of  the  street.  But 
this  was  impossible,  as  the  earth  everywhere 
was  covered  with  the  snow,  and  there  had 
been  no  “  bare  places”  left  by  the  wind  from 
which  the  dust  could  come.  Afterwards  we 
noticed  by  the  papers  that  the  same  peculiar 
condition  had  been  observed  extensively,  and 
that  it  was  thought  that  the  dust  had  been 
carried  up  into  the  higher  altitudes  of  the  air, 
and  then  precipitated  with  the  snow,  after 
having  been  carried  long  distances. 

Therein  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  had  a 
lesson  as  in  a  parable.  God’s  gracious  favors 
and  blessings  envelope  our  earth,  like  a 
blanket  of  snow,  and  how  few  things  there 
are  not  tinged  with  offensiveness  of  some  kind. 
Last  fall,  and  as  the  winter  opened,  we  kept 
hearing  of  the  gracious  outpouring  of  God’s 
Spirit  in  other  places,  but  no  special  blessing 
came  to  us.  However,  with  the  observance  of 
the  Week  of  Prayer  a  new  atmosphere  seemed 
to  come  upon  the  people,  and  the  rewards  of 
faithful  service  in  the  Sabbath-school  and  in 
the  Endeavor  Society  became  manifest,  and 
last  Sabbath  we  welcomed  to  church  member¬ 
ship  over  forty  upon  confession  of  their  faith, 
and  by  the  time  of  the  special  communion 
next  Sabbath,  this  number  will  be  largely  in¬ 
creased. 

The  pastor  has  been  assisted  in  the  special 
services  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  T.  Rankin,  who 
is  a  wise  and  effective  helper,  especially  in 
personal  and  house  to  house  visitation,  and  in 
using  the  cards  which  are  presented  fcr  signa¬ 
ture,  saying.  “I  accept  Christ  as  my  Saviour, 
and  will  try  to  honor  Him  by  a  Christian  life.” 

I  thought.  Sabbath  morning,  as  the  double 
row  of  new  confessors  stood  before  me  in  the 
church,  ranging  in  age  from  ten  years  to  over 
fifty.  Possibly  there  may  be  a  drift  of  earthi- 
oess  to  disappoint  our  hopes  and  expectations 


in  this  gracious  blessing  1  But  who  does  not 
welcome  the  blanket  of  snow  to  warm  and 
fertilise  the  earth  in  the  winter  time,  even  if 
it  becomes  discolored  and  stained  as  it  comes 
down  out  of  the  heavens  above  us.  And  who 
shall  disdain  this  splendid  confession  of  the 
young  men  and  maidens,  though  earth  stains 
will  continue  to  soil  some  of  their  lives? 

Then  this  stain  on  the  snow  reminds  me  of 
another  reflection  which  has  been  in  my  mind 
much  this  winter.  When  I  was  in  Cincinnati 
at  the  special  meeting  of  our  Lane  Board  in 
December,  I  learned  that  my  old  instructor, 
so  well  known  to  the  readers  of  The  Evange¬ 
list,  and  to  the  entire  Church,  Dr.  £.  D.  Mor¬ 
ris,  has  recently  purchased  a  home  in  Colum¬ 
bus  for  himself,  the  same  house  on  Town 
Street  in  which  he  commenced  housekeeping 
after  his  second  marriage  some  thirty  years 
ago,  when  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  there, 
and  where  be  has  now  so  many  devoted 
friends.  Recalling  also  his  long  and  devoted 
service  in  the  Seminary,  and  some  of  the  warm 
encomiums  which  have  come  to  me  concerning 
him.  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  pen,  from  some 
of  the  most  prominent  and  conservative  minis¬ 
ters  in  the  Church  since  the  meeting  of  the 
last  Assembly,  I  said,  all  this  agrees  fully  with 
the  testimony  which  the  brethren  of  his  own 
Presbytery  gave  him  only  four  or  five  years 
ago.  The  occasion  was  the  sixtieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  existence  of  the  Seminary  and  the 
twenty-second  year  of  Dr.  Morris’s  service 
therein.  The  Lane  Seminary  Club  had  met  in 
the  morning,  and  after  the  noon  luncheon  a 
large  number  of  ministers  from  the  vicinity 
met  in  the  spacious  parlors  of  Dr.  Morris’s 
home  and  presented  him  with  the  following 
address,  which  was  handsomely  engrossed, 
framed,  and  signed  by  more  than  fifty  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Cincinnati  Presbytery  and  vicinity : 

ADDRESS  TO  DR.  MORRIS. 

Rev.  E.  D.  Morris,  D.D.,  LL.D.:  The  under¬ 
signed,  your  former  students  and  other  friends 
interested  in  your  personal  work  and  welfare, 
and  in  the  prosperity  of  the  institution  with 
which  you  have  so  many  years  been  connected, 
and  which  to  day  commemorates  its  sixtieth 
anniversary,  avail  themselves  of  the  opportu¬ 
nity  furnished  us  by  this  pleasant  gathering, 
not  only  to  express  to  you  our  own  obligation 
for  the  work  you  have  been  permitted,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  to  accomplish,  but  also  to 
refer  to  the  obligation  of  the  Church  at  large 
for  the  aid  you  have  so  efficiently  given,  in  the 
way  of  deepening,  broadening,  and  imparting 
noble  impulses  to  so  many  of  her  ministers 
now  laboring  in  many  portions  of  her  terri¬ 
tory.  We  do  not  wish  to  flatter  either  you  or 
ourselves  when  we  say  that  the  students  who 
have  graduated  from  Lane  during  the  years 
in  which  you  have  been  the  teacher  in  the¬ 
ology  have  never  suffered  in  comparison  with 
those  from  any  theological  seminary  in  our 
land.  It  is  our  belief  that  though  the  en¬ 
dowment  of  Lane  is  not  equal  to  that  of  some 
of  the  other  seminaries,  yet  she  has  been  for¬ 
tunate  in  securing  as  professors  and  teachers 
men  sound  in  the  faith,  men  of  piety  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  teach  in  their  several  departments,  not 
a  whit  behind  the  very  chiefest.  And  here 
permit  us  to  say  that  it  is  our  belief  that  your 
long  labor  as  professor  of  theology  in  this  in¬ 
stitution  has  won  for  you  a  reputation  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  any  professor  of  theology  in 
any  of  our  seminaries.  And  our  hope  is  that 
God  may  help  you  in  the  future  to  make  your 
last  days  even  more  abundantly  successful 
in  building  up  the  Church  of  God  and  in 
making  this  *  school  of  the  prophets,”  for 
which  you  have  already  done  so  much,  still 
more  fruitful  in  the  work  of  supplying  labor¬ 
ers  for  the  Master’s  vineyard. 

Among  the  names  attached  to  the  above 
commendatory  address  are  some  familiar  to 
the  whole  Church,  such  as  Drs.  J.  C.  Mon¬ 
fort,  W.  H.  Roberts,  F.  C.  Monfort,  William 
McKibbin,  W.  H.  James,  and  Thomas  O. 
Lowe,  the  last  named  chiefly  conspicuous  be¬ 
fore  the  Church  only  as  a  member  of  the  re¬ 
cent  Prosecuting  Committee  of  Cincinnati 
Presbytery. 


As  I  recall  this  eulogistic  and  hopeful  ad¬ 
dress,  and  the  private  encomiums  which  have 
recently  come  to  me  from  various  portions  of 
the  Church  concerning  this  man,  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  his  reputation  is  as  fair  and  beau¬ 
tiful  as  this  winter’s  abundant  snow.  But 
then  I  remembered  the  impalpable  dust  storm 
which  has  somehow  stained  the  snow.  Whence 
did  it  come?  Some  have  thought  that  it  be¬ 
longed  to  the  snow  itself.  What  caused  it? 
What  good  will  it  accomplish,  this  thin 
layer  of  offensiveness,  mixing  with  the  beau¬ 
tiful  snow? 

The  beneficent  influences  of  a  winter’s  snow¬ 
fall  will  not  be  lost  because  of  a  thin  layer  of 
discoloration,  be  it  dust  or  some  other  mys¬ 
terious  substance.  And  the  gracious  effects 
of  a  life-work  will  not  be  destroyed  because 
somehow  in  the  cross  currents  of  contending 
influences,  near  the  storm  centre  in  a  dis¬ 
turbed  period  of  the  Church’s  history,  an  un¬ 
fortunate  blemish  is  put  upon  a  good  man’s 
name  I  Douglas  P.  Putnam. 

LooAirspoRT.  Ii«D.,  Januarr.  1805. 


MRS.  HUMPHREY’S  LECTURES. 

To  THX  Editor  or  Thb  Evahoeubt;— 

As  one  who  attends  the  course  of  lectures 
by  Mrs.  Z.  M.  Humphrey  on  “The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Redemption  in  the  New  Testament,” 
1  am  sure  that  there  are  many  more  ladies  in 
our  churches  who.  if  they  knew  their  value, 
would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  this  rare 
opportunity  for  Bible  study  under  so  able  and 
so  accomplished  a  teacher.  The  course  began 
in  November,  and  has  been  continually  in¬ 
creasing  in  interest.  The  second  kalf  of  the 
course  begins  on  Friday  of  this  week,  and  en¬ 
ters  upon  the  apostolic  part  of  the  history. 
The  lectures  are  inspiring  in  thought  and  in 
expression.  Only  those  who  choose  to  do  so 
take  part  in  the  discussions,  which  are  ani¬ 
mated.  The  present  time  is  an  excellent  one 
to  join  the  class.  The  lectures  continue  to 
be  held  in  the  Madison  Square  Presbyterian 
Church  at  half-past  ten  on  Friday  mornings. 
The  entrance  is  through  the  lecture-room  on 
Twenty-fourth  street.  1  am  sure  that  I  am 
doing  a  service  to  any  one  who  may  be  in¬ 
duced  to  attend,  by  this  brief  notice. 

One  op  the  Class. 


MR.  HAMMOND  IN  CANADA. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  The  Evangelist ; 

It  is  sixteen  years  ago  the  coming  spring 
that  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond  held  meetings 
in  Chatham  (Ontario),  when  between  twelve 
and  thirteen  hundred  people  united  with  the 
churches  in  this  town  and  immediate  vicinity 
This  work  has  proved  so  permanent  in  its  good 
influences  that  the  ministers  and  brethren  of 
Chatham  quite  recently  decided  to  invite  him 
to  hold  a  second  series  of  meetings  with  them. 
These  renewed  labors  are  just  now  well  under 
way,  and  God  is  again  blessing  the  efforts  of 
His  servant.  About  four  hundred  have  handed 
in  their  names  as  having  found  the  Saviour 
the  past  few  days.  People  are  coming  from 
the  surrounding  towns,  some  from  as  far  as 
eighteen  miles  distant,  so  wide  is  the  interest. 
The  meetings  are  chiefly  in  the  churches,  but 
not  all,  Mr.  Hammond  holding  open-air  servi¬ 
ces  on  the  market  square  when  practicable. 
The  people  listen  attentively  to  the  Gospel 
preached  to  them.  Among  the  speakers  are 
several  of  the  converts  of  sixteen  years  ago, 
and  their  testimonies  are  very  assuring. 


The  special  meetings  in  Troy  are  proceeding 
with  great  interest  and  power.  Dr.  Chapman 
came  on  the  15tlj  and  remained  to  the  25th, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  West. 
The  pastors  of  the  city  are  united  and  vigi¬ 
lant,  and  the  work  moves  on.  A  few  more 
than  five  hundred  cards  have  been  handed  to 
them,  duly  signed. 
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SOMETHING  TO  BE  PBOUB  OF. 


Au  article  will  elsewhere  be  found  describ¬ 
ing  the  important  institution  pictured  on  the 
cover  of  this  number.  It  appears  to  be  some 
what  long,  but  no  one  will  find  it  so  who  be¬ 
gins  to  read  it.  For  it  describes  that  which 
is  in  itself  intensely  interesting,  needing  no 
superfluity  of  fine  words  to  make  it  appear  so 
to  those  who  read  about  it.  It  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  so  few  of  the  intelligent  people 
of  the  city  are  aware  of  its  importance.  They 
are  so  absorbed  in  work,  and  this  city  affords 
so  many  opportunities  for  the  recreation  of 
intelligent  people,  that  they  have  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  learn  that  the  Museum  of  Nat¬ 
ural  History  is  something  more  than  a  good 
place  for  the  working  folk  to  spend  a  holi¬ 
day  in— especially  good  for  such  people  be¬ 
cause  the  curious  things  it  contains  are  of  a 
nature  to  open  and  inform  their  minds. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  fact  that  the 
Museum  is  a  free  institution  has  deterred  the 
more  prosperous  classes  from  visiting  it. 
Some  of  them  feel  (perhaps  unconsciously) 
that  it  is  beneath  them  to  take  advantage  of 
gratuitous  favors,  not  considering  that  at  the 
great  universities  to  which  they  are  proud 
to  send  their  sons,  nine-tenths  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  are  given  them  gratuitously.  Others 
decline  free  amusements  by  a  sort  of  in¬ 
stinctive  honesty.  They  prefer  to  pay  for 
their  pleasures,  as  for  their  doctors  and  their 
church  privileges.  * 

It  is  to  this  large  class,  who  are  in  every 
sense  the  best  part  of  the  community,  that  we 
would  say :  This  institution  needs  you.  It 
needs  your  annual  subscription  of  ten  dollars. 
Giving  this,  your  instinct  of  honesty  will  be 
satisfied  and  you  will  have  that  sense  of  pro¬ 
prietorship  that  will  incline  you  to  make  use 
of  the  privileges  of  the  Museum.  This  will 
be  great  gain  to  you.  But  this  is  not  by  any 
means  all.  The  community  needs  your  sub¬ 
scription.  Only  by  it  can  this  admirable  in¬ 
stitution  enter  upon  the  widening  sphere  of 
usefulness  which  lies  before  it. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  several 
Boards  of  Trustees  have  carried  all  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Museum  except  those  of  actual 
maintenance,  met  by  the  city.  They  are  men 
of  means  and  public  spirit,  and  it  has  delight¬ 
ed  them  to  meet  the  expense  of  rare  collec¬ 
tions,  of  special  work,  and  kindred  matters. 
But  the  work  has  now  taken  such  strides  that 
it  is  impossible  for  a  few  men,  however  weal¬ 
thy  and  public  spirited,  to  keep  pace  with  it. 
It  becomes  now  the  turn  of  the  many. 

And  it  is  only  a  truism  that  what  a  few  rich 
men  cannot  do,  many  poor  men  can  accom¬ 
plish.  The  history  of  missions,  the  story  of 
church  work  and  of  benevolent  work  the  world 
over,  has  taught  us  that.  The  pennies  of  the 
poor  outnumber  the  fortune  of  the  million¬ 
aire.  There  are  only  a  few  people  in  this  city 
who  can  buy  a  great  collection  for  the  Muse¬ 
um,  but  there  are  thousands  who  can  give  it 
ten  dollars  a  year. 

A  subscription  of  ten  dollars  will  identify 
the  subscriber  with  an  enterprise  of  which 
not  the  city  only,  but  the  nation,  has  reason 
to  be  proud,  a  Museum  which  in  many  impor¬ 
tant  respects  has  not  its  peer  in  this  country, 
in  some  respects  is  unequalled  in  the  world. 
It  is  worth  something  to  have  a  part  in  such 
a  work  as  this.  It  is  a  legitimate  ground  of 
pride  to  feel  that  one  has  helped  to  make 
one’s  city  distinguished  in  such  a  way  as  this. 
We  have  had  many  reasons  of  lato  to  blush  for 
our  city.  Those  who  become  members  of  the 


Museum  of  Natpral  History  will  have  good 
reason  to  feel  an  honest  glow  of  pride. 


DB.  WHEELEB'S  JUBILEE. 

The  Rev.  Francis  B.  Wheeler,  D.D. ,  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  Presbyteiy  of  North  River,  and  the  Rev. 
Slator  C.  Hepburn,  pastor  at  Campbell  Hall, 
Presbytery  of  Hudson,  began  their  ministry 
by  ordination  on  almost  the  same  day  of  Jan¬ 
uary  fifty  years  ago.  The  jubilee  of  each  has 
just  been  celebrated,  in  a  way  to  make  them 
about  equally  conscious  of  the  love  and  re¬ 
spect  borne  them  by  their  respective  congrega¬ 
tions,  their  Presbyterial  brethren,  and  the 
communities  more  at  large,  in  which  they 
have  so  long  been  conspicuous  in  well  doing. 
These  celebrations  seems  to  us  every  way 
fitting  and  due  alike  to  pastor  and  people. 
All  share  in  their  good  infiuence. 

Some  account  of  the  Campbell  Hall  proceed¬ 
ings,  where  (if  we  may  trust  a  lady  writer) 
eight  turkeys  were  eaten  at  the  pr^aratory 
Presbyterial  dinner,  will  be  found  in  our 
church  news  columns.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
there  was  nothing  lacking  of  things  good  to 
eat  and  to  hear  at  either  of  these  so 
nearly  synchronous  and  most  happy  celebra¬ 
tions. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wheeler  received  their  people 
and  friends  on  Wednesdy  afternoon  at  4.80  in 
the  chapel,  which  bad  been  cleared  and  dec¬ 
orated  for  the  occasion.  And  later  a  bounti¬ 
ful  collation  was  served  for  all  by  the  ladies 
in  the  Snnday  school  room.  This  over.  Dr. 
Warring  of  the  First  Church  Session  called  to 
order,  and  the  Rev.  Duncan  C.  Nevin,  its 
Stated  Clerk,  presented  the  congratulations 
of  the  Presbytery  of  North  River  to  Dr. 
Wheeler.  Mr.  E.  P.  Platt,  after  speaking 
briefly,  read  letters  of  congratulation  from  Dr. 
T.  L.  Cuyler.  President  Taylor  of  Vassar  Col¬ 
lege,  and  many  others,  including  one  from 
the  Rev.  R.  F.  Crary,  D.D. ,  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Comforter,  Poughkeepsie,  whose  la¬ 
bors  in  that  city  began  on  the  very  Sunday  of 
Dr.  Wheeler’s.  Other  letters  were  from  the 
Congregational  church  in  Jericho,  Vt.,  where 
Dr.  Wheeler  was  ordained  and  first  settled ; 
from  the  Congregational  church  at  Brandon, 
Vt.,  where  he  was  first  stationed,  and  from 
that  at  Saco,  Maine,  from  which  he  came  to 
Poughkeepsie.  Also  from  the  Rev.  James 
Brand,  pastor  of  the  College  Church  at  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio,,  and  the  Rev,  W,  W.  Boyd  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  both  of  whom  were  converted 
under  Dr.  Wheeler’s  preaching  at  Saco,  and 
from  the  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  a  most  interesting  missive. 

Speaking  followed  the  reading.  Dr  Van 
Oieson  conveying  the  cordial  greetings  of 
himself  and  all  good  Dutchmen,  and  the  Rev. 
James  Nilan  of  St.  Peter’s  Catholic  Church 
following  with  only  words  of  love  and  hearty 
commendation.  Concluding,  he  said  of  Dr. 
Wheeler  and  the  scene  before  him;  “Looking 
at  this  family  reunion,  who  can  doubt  that 
Ood  has  blessed  his  ministry.  I  trust  and  be¬ 
lieve  his  future  will  be  the  crown  of  the  past, 
and  pray  Ood  to  continue  to  bless  him  and 
give  him  eternal  reward  for  his  loving  work.  ” 

After  Mr.  William  W.  Smith  had  spoken  for 
the  trustees,  further  contemplated  speaking 
had  to  be  cut  short.  Dr.  Wheeler  returned 
thanks  to  the  ladies  for  their  bountiful  pro¬ 
vision,  and  the  scene  shifted  to  the  audience 
room  of  the  church,  where  a  large  congrega¬ 
tion  was  gathering. 

The  exercises  opened  with  an  anthem  and 
prayer  by  the  assistant  pastor,  the  Rev.  James 
Thomas.  The  first  address  was  by  Dr.  D.  J. 
McMillan  of  the  Home  Board,  New  York,  who 
spoke  eloquently,  concluding  his  address  with 
an  original  poetic  tr  bute,  at  once  tasteful  and 


true.^  Dr.  T.  Ralston  Smith,  the  Stated  Clerk 
of  Synod,  followed.  Glancing  at  the  great 
events  of  fifty  years,  especially  in  the  religions 
world.  Dr.  Smith  closed  by  saying  of  Dr. 
Wheeler:  “No  one  in  trouble  has  ever  failed 
to  receive  sympathy.  No  soul  asking,  ‘What 
shall  I  do  to  be  saved t’  bad  ever  been  refused 
bis  help.  We  all  love  him  and  pray  that  he 
may  have  many  years  of  usefulness  still  before 
him.” 

Dr.  Wheeler  then  spoke  briefiy  and  with 
deep  feeling,  saying  in  conclusion  that  this 
had  been  the  happiest  day  of  bis  life ;  he  had 
had  other  joys,  and  passed  other  seasons  of 
great  interest,  but  to-day  he  was  able  from 
this  summit  of  his  life  to  look  back  and  re¬ 
member  the  great  privilege  and  honor  of  hav¬ 
ing  spent  fifty  years  preaching  the  Gospel.  It 
bad  been  his  life-work  to  present  Christ  to 
men.  The  thought  that  this  great  commis¬ 
sion  bad  been  given  to  him  was  overwhelming, 
and  if  he  could  go  into  eternity  with  the  con- 
sciousnem  of  having  been  able  to  serve  bis  day 
and  generation,  there  could  be  no  greater 
joy. 

The  memorable  occasion  was  closed  with  the 
benediction  by  Dr.  MaoNaugbton. 


GATHEBING  THE  FBAGMENT8  OF  LIFE. 

We  have  been  in  the  past  probably  the  most 
wasteful  people  upon  the  earth.  From  broad, 
western  prairies  we  have  skimmed  the  top  of 
the  harvest  and  dribbled  it  along  every  high¬ 
way  leading  to  a  market.  It  is  difficult  for 
our  children,  reading  their  Bibles,  to  under¬ 
stand  what  a  “gleaner”  means.  We  have  act¬ 
ed  as  though  it  was  a  virtue  to  despise  the  day 
of  small  things.  In  our  great  mountain  ranges 
we  have  erected  vast  fiumes  and  turned  tor¬ 
rents  into  new  channels  and  swept  away  whole 
foothills  in  our  haste  to  get  at  the  gold,  and 
too  often  “gone  broke”  at  the  end  of  the  la¬ 
bor  ;  but  the  Chinaman  upon  the  river  bar, 
slowly  panning  over  the  banks  of  “tailings,” 
will  presently  retire  to  Peking,  affiuent  for  the 
remainder  of  bis  life.  In  our  coal  district  the 
screenings  threaten  to  become  as  mountainous 
as  the  range  under  which  we  have  burrowed, 
but  every  body  knows  that  some  time  the  man 
who  can  “take  time  for  it,”  will  invent  a 
method  for  their  use  and  become  a  mill¬ 
ionaire. 

It  is,  however,  slowly  dawning  upon  our 
consciousness  that  that  wealth  which  lasts 
longest  is  most  painfully  acquired,  and  under 
the  pressure  of  competition  the  machine  which 
accomplishes,  by  two  revolutions  of  the  wheel, 
the  result  once  accomplished  by  three,  takes 
its  place  in  the  factory  and  the  other  goes  to 
the  junk  pile. 

As  we  study  the  history  of  literature  in  our 
own  county  we  find  it  is  not  the  leisure  class, 
but  the  busy  class  that  has  supplied  our  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges  with  savants.  The  most 
accomplished  scholar  of  the  past  generation 
was  a  blacksmith,  and  the  greatest  statesman 
a  rail-splitter.  It  is  not  the  splendid  opportu¬ 
nity,  but  the  earnest  purpose  that  produces 
the  scholar. 

Many  of  us  may  say  of  our  lives  that 
the  best  part  lies  behind  us.  Doubtless  to 
many  who  appear  to  have  the  promise  of  long 
years  the  part  remaining  is,  literally,  but  a 
fragment  and  a  crumb.  We  cannot  save  a 
wasted  youth,  but  we  can  save  a  last  year,  or 
a  closing  month,  or  a  single  week.  And  the 
incidents  in  our  Lord’s  life  from  which  we  de¬ 
rive  this  lesson,  impress  upon  us  that  it  is  not 
the  sweepings  of  the  mint,  but  the  gatherings 
from  the  peasant’s  cot  He  commanded  to  pre¬ 
serve. 

There  are  imperial  banquets  which  appear  in 
history  as  important  as  contests  on  the  field 
of  battle.  We  have  seen  tables  garlanded 


to  fitly  crown  the  whole,  and  each  separate 
ooTer  had  coet  a  prince’s  ransom.  But  when 
Jesus  commanded  His  disciples  to  bring  all 
the  fragments  together  “  that  nothing  be  lost,  ” 
the  Tiands  that  had  satisfied  hunger  were  but 
the  coarse  barley -bread  of  the  shepherd  and 
the  salt  fish  of  the  sailor.  The  words  would 
have  lost  their  impressiveness  had  it  been  oth¬ 
erwise,  but  spoken  as  they  were,  they  remind 
os  that  the  Master  knows  better  than  the  dis¬ 
ciple  and  feels  more  deeply  the  value  of  littles. 

What  reader  will  see  this  and  make  the  last 
hours  of  the  year  1894  memorable  throughout 
eternity?  What  friend,  conscious  of  a  mis¬ 
spent  life,  will  learn  that  Jesus  accepts  the 
broken  bits  of  barley-loaf,  the  chance  re¬ 
mainder  of  a  lad’s  poor  lunch?  The  year  may 
have  been  spent  in  vain  strivings  after  wealth, 
social  position,  popular  applause,  each  of  which 
aims  will  seem  mean  and  poor  in  the  last  hour. 
The  subjects  that  have  most  interested  us 
have  had  in  them  perhaps  the  least  profit. 
But  they  have  absorbed  our  time,  our  study, 
our  ambition.  They  have  left  to  us  but  “a 
bank  and  shoal  of  time.”  But  that  may  be 
our  vantage  ground  for  a  new  departure.  No 
man  can  say  that  the  moment  left  is  of  too 
little  worth  to  be  saved.  The  right  use  of 
what  remains  is  of  more  worth  than  the  mis¬ 
use  of  all  that  has  past.  Years  ago  the  wiiter 
of  this  was  called  to  see  a  mother  in  Israel 
who  had  lived  to  enter  upon  the  last  half  dec¬ 
ade  of  a  century,  and  when  some  reference 
was  made  to  her  extraordinary  length  of  life, 
she  answered,  “He  who  has  lived  long  enough 
to  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  a  Saviour  from  sin 
has  lived  as  long  as  I,  for  this  is  the  chief  of 
all  the  blessings  my  ninety-five  years  have 
brought  me.  ”  The  fragment  of  the  year  that 
remains  is  long  enough  to  secure  for  the  soul 
that  seeks  redemption  eternal  riches. 


by  a  vigilance  and  patriotism  like  their  own 
on  the  part  of  our  young  men. 

Dr.  Stryker  spoke  at  some  length  and  with 
power  on  the  beneficent  results  of  Associa¬ 
tion  training,  work,  and  infiuence. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  WOMEN' OF  CHINA  SEND  A 

RICH  GIFT  TO  THE  EMPRESS-DOWAGER. 

The  presentation  copy  of  the  New  Testament 
for  the  empress  dowager,  given  in  honor  of 
her  60th  birthday,  was  sent  to  Peking  on 
Monday,  Oct.  29th,  under  the  care  of  a  party 
of  missionaries  going  north.  The  British  and 
American  Ministers  had  already  been  commu¬ 
nicated  with,  and  signified  their  willingness 
to  extend  their  good  offices  in  getting  the 
book  to  the  empress-dowager  when  it  should 
arrive.  The  book,  casket,  and  box  were  dis¬ 
played  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Shanghai,  on  Monday  afternoon,  so  that  the 
native  Christians  and  others  might  have  an 
opportunity'  of  seeing  it.  Many  hundreds 
came,  and  were  much  pleased.  The  book  has 
solid  silver  covers  beautifully  embossed  with 
bamboo  designs,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  hand 
some  silver  casket  lined  with  old-gold  plush, 
and  the  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  teak-wood  box. 
On  the  left-hand  upper  corner  of  the  cover 
are  characters  meaning  “Complete  New  Tes¬ 
tament,”  in  raissd  gold,  and  in  the  middle  is 
an  oval  plate  of  gold,  on  which  are  inscribed 
characters  meaning  “Scriptures  for  the  Salva¬ 
tion  of  the  World.  ”  A  congratulatory  sen¬ 
tence,  stating  that  the  book  is  the  gift  of  the 
Christian  women  of  China,  is  engraved  on  a 
gold  plate  on  the  cover  of  the  casket.  The 
total  amount  of  silver  used  is  ten  pounds. 
The  size  of  the  book  is  10x13x2  inches,  and 
costs  altogether  some  $1,100.  Many  prayers 
have  preceded  and  will  follow  this  book,  that 
it  may  be  blessed  of  Ood  to  the  comfort  and 
salvation,  not  only  of  the  empress- dowager, 
but  through  her  to  many  more  in  this  nation, 
now  in  the  hour  of  their  great  need. 


THE  FORTT-8BCOND  ASSOCIATION  TEAR. 

The  forty-second  anniversary  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  drew  together  a 
large  and  representative  audience  on  Monday 
evening,  in  the  spacious  Hall  of  the  28d  street 
building.  President  Cleveland  H.  Dodge  pre¬ 
sided  ;  Dr.  F.  M.  North  offered  prayer ;  and 
after  hearty  singing  Dr.  C.  L.  Thompson  read 
the  Scriptures.  General  Secretary  R.  R.  Mc- 
Bumey  then  presented  a  summary  of  reports, 
showing  that  no  debt  bad  been  incurred  and 
that  $89,762.68  had  been  expended  in  the  work 
of  the  Association.  And  most  interesting  of 
all  was  the  announcement  that  a  friend  not 
connected  with  the  Association,  whose  name 
the  Secretary  was  not  at  liberty  to  give,  would 
present  to  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  a  new  office  building  on  Broadway,  run¬ 
ning  through  to  Mercer  street,  and  valued  at 
8200,000,  as  soon  as  the  contracts  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  Association’s  new  building  in  Fifty- 
sixth  street  were  signed.  As  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  the  site  of  this  proposed  building  was 
given  by  W.  H.  Vanderbilt. 

In  his  annual  report  the  Secretary  set  forth 
that  the  present  membership  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  is  7,582,  and  that  the  total  attendance  at 
all  the  branches  during  the  past  year  was 
1,851,847,  an  average  of  over  5,000  per  day. 
Situations  were  obtained  for  8, 141  young  men. 
The  library  contains  61,997  volumes,  and  in 
the  forty-seven  educational  classes  there  was 
a  total  enrolment  of  4,608  scholars. 

Two  addresses  followed,  one  by  Elihn  Root, 
Esq.,  and  the  last  by  President  Stryker  of 


The  Evangelist  notes  with  deep  sorrow  the 
death  of  Mr.  Robbins  Battell,  a  man  of  rare 
gifts  both  of  mind  and  heart,  who  used  hie 
talents  in  the  service  of  the  State,  and  bis 
wealth  for  the  best  of  purposes,  leaving  a 
memory  to  cherish  with  affection  and  a  name 
to  be  held  in  honor.  As  we  go  to  press,  fun¬ 
eral  services  are  in  progress  at  his  home  in 
Norfolk,  Ct. ,  to  which  many  from  this  city 
and  vicinity  have  gone  in  token  of  their  re¬ 
gard  for  him  and  for  bis  only  child,  Mrs.  Nel¬ 
lie  Battell  Terry.widow  of  the  lamented  Fred¬ 
eric  Peet  Terry  of  this  city. 

A  bulletin  of  the  Teachers’  College,  lately 
issued,  shows  that  institution— a  description 
of  which  we  gave  a  few  weeks  ago — to  be 
taking  a  mighty  stride  forward  since  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  new  building  on  Morningside 
Heights.  It  seems  amazing  to  those  who 
think  of  that  region  as  one  almost  unpopu¬ 
lated,  to  learn  that  there  are  800  pupils  in  the 
various  schools.  The  original  idea  of  the 
school,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  manual  training  in  general 
education,  but  this  idea  has  developed  into  a 
veritable  college  of  pedagogy.  Already,  it 
appears,  the  college  has  outgrdwn  its  new  sit¬ 
uation,  and  the  treasurer  is  asking  for  funds 
to  buy  more  land.  This,  however,  is  to  be 
used  as  playgrounds  and  to  prevent  the  erec 
tion  of  buildings  close  enough  to  injure  the 
value  of  the  class  rooms. 
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with  fiowers,  upon  which  were  placed  the  lux¬ 
uries  of  every  clime.  Distant  seas  furnished 
the  fish  with  rainbow  sides  and  flesh  tinted 
like  the  dawn.  Distant  fields  provided  fruits 
whose  waxen  beauty  charmed  the  eye  while 
their  perfume  tempted  the  palate.  Distant 
foresta  bad  been  explored  for  game  with  which 


Hamilton  College.  Both  speakers  handled 
matters  of  serious  import,  Mr.  Root  dwelling 
on  the  fact  that  the  liberties  regulated  by  law 
that  we  had  enjoyed  for  a  hundred  years,  had 
not  come  to  ns  by  chance,  but  were  won  and 
maintained  by  our  sturdy  fathers  who  felled 
the  forests.  The  great  heritage  of  freedom 


Next  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday, 
February  4th,  5th,  and  6tb,  there  will  be  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  galleries  of  Durand- Ruel,  889 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
afternoons  and  evenings,  February  7th  and 
8th,  there  will  be  sold  in  the  same  galleries  a 
unique  and  valuable  collection  of  ancient  and 
mediaeval  jewelry,  miniatures,  enamels,  unset 
gems,  majolicas,  and  objects  of  art  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
Children's  Aid  Society,  Association  for  Im¬ 
proving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  City  Mis¬ 
sion  and  Tract  Society,  and  the  State  Char¬ 
ities  Aid  Association.  The  donor  of  this  valu¬ 
able  collection  is  a  gentleman  of  New  York 
who  wishes  anonymously  to  help  these  noble 
charities  in  the  pursuit  of  tbeir  labors.  It 
represents  the  fruits  of  twenty  years’  resi¬ 
dence  in  Southern  Italy,  at  a  period  when  it 
was  still  possible  to  gather  fine  specimens  of 
early  Italian  art  workmanship,  and  betrays 
the  task  of  a  skilled  and  cultured  amateur. 
The  cabinet  of  gems  represents  examples  of 
Roman,  Grecian,  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Etrus¬ 
can,  and  other  antique  masters,  whilst  a  few 
are  of  the  Byzantine,  mediaeval,  and  modem 
schools.  All  interested  in  art,  as  well  as  those 
interested  in  the  charities  named,  are  invited 
to  attend. 

The  next  annual  exhibition  (the  seventieth) 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  will  be 
opened  on  April  let  and  will  close  on  May  rlth. 
Artists  are  informed  that  their  work  will  be 
received  from  March  7th  to  9tb  inclusive,  but 
lists  must  be  sent  to  the  superintendent  before 
Feb.  28th.  The  only  eligible  exhibits  are  orig¬ 
inal  works  in  oil,  pastel,  or  sculpture  by  liv¬ 
ing  artists,  and  which  have  never  before  been 
publicly  exhibited  in  New  York  or  Brooklyn. 
The  character  of  American  art  has  made  good 
advance  within  the  past  few  years.  The  prog¬ 
ress  is,  of  course,  not  uniform — at  least  it  does 
not  so  appear  to  be  at  our  annual  exhibitions ; 
but  it  needs  only  to  look  back  ten  years,  twen¬ 
ty,  thirty,  for  one  to  be  assured  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  American  art — an  art  that  has 
a  national  flavor,  and  is  not  merely  a  success¬ 
ful  imitation  of  the  art  of  the  countries  where 
our  men  and  women  have  studied. 

A  very  important  mass-meeting  is  to  be 
held  in  Cooper  Union  this  (Thursday)  even¬ 
ing.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  The  People’s 
Homes,  and  Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Tenement  House  Committee, 
is  to  preside.  Dr.  Rainsford  will  speak  on 
Family  Life,  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis  on  Child 
Nurture,  and  the  Special  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  that  on  Model  Homes  will  be  made. 

Mrs.  Mfiller,  the  wife  of  the  very  venerable 
Rev.  George  MQller  of  Bristol,  England,  died 
there  on  Sabbath,  Jan.  18th,  at  half-past 
four  in  the  morning.  She  will  be  remembered 
by  many  here  in  America  as  the  inseparable 
companion  of  her  husband  during  bis  exten¬ 
sive  preaching  tours  in  this  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  She  made  the  circuit  of  the  globe  with 
him  on  one  or  more  occasions.  Her  age  was 
seventy- three.  Mr.  Mfiller  is  now  in  bis  nine¬ 
tieth  year.  _ _ 

The  pastors  of  the  English  churches  of  Cal¬ 
cutta  having  united  in  an  invitation  to  the 
Rev.  John  M’Neill  to  bold  a  mission  there,  he 
has  left  Australia  and  is  probably  already  in 
India.  It  is  expected  that  be  will  spend  the 
month  of  February  laboring  in  the  chief  city 
of  India.  _ _ 

Help  is  coming  to  the  Nebraska  sufferers  in 
a  matter  of  imminent  importance  through  the 
sagacity  of  Senator  Sanderson,  who  has  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
ship  bis  entire  quota  of  garden  and  field  seeds 
—about  16,000  papers— to  the  president  of  the 
Relief  Commission.  It  is  believed  that  Sen¬ 
ators  and  Congressmen  from  other  States  will 
act  on  this  example,  and  so  the  question  of 
seed  grain  will  be  in  great  part  solved. 
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Colonies,  the  Great  Awakening  under  Jona¬ 
than  Edwards,  the  Unitarian  departure,  the 
beginning  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  so  comes 
down  to  recent  times,  having  its  part  in  all 
the  new  departures  and  issues  of  modem 
Christianity.  There  is  a  chapter  on  Congrega¬ 
tional  Literature,  and  a  very  interesting  chap 
ter — the  last — by  Dr.  Quint  on  Visible  Unity. 
The  book  contains  many  portraits  and  cuts 
of  buildings — colleges,  seminaries,  etc.  Some 
of  the  matter  is  not  sufficiently  digested,  but 
on  the  whole  the  book  contains  much  of 
value. 

The  Crucifixion  of  Phillip  Strong.  By 
Charles  M.  Sheldon.  Chicago:  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  and  Company.  $1. 

Since  the  members  of  the  Central  Church, 
Topeka,  Kansas,  have  presumably  not  “cruci¬ 
fied”  their  pastor  after  the  fashion  of  his  hero, 
Phillip  Strong,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  hope 
that  we  may  shortly  hear  of  a  marvellous 
social  revolution  in  that  enterprising  western 
city.  For  it  would  certainly  be  impossible  for 
any  body  of  men  and  women  to  be  so  fair- 
minded  and  so  brave  as  to  be  willing  to  listen 
week  by  week  to  the  reading  by  their  pastor 
of  the  chapters  of  a  book  like  this  as  they  come 
from  his  pen,  and  not  be  moved  by  its  bearing 
to  a  stout  endeavor  for  the  purification  of  their 
city,  even  at  the  inevitable  sacrifice  of  much 
of  their  own  property.  Or  may  we  believe 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sheldon  is  so  happy  as  to 
have  in  his  congregation  not  one  man  who 
draws  any  part  of  bis  income  from  liquor 
saloons,  or  gambling  houses,  or  unsanitary 
tenements?  If  so,  that  church  ought  to  be 
doubly  a  power  in  the  community,  and  Topeka 
ought  shortly  to  be  able  to  show  all  Christen¬ 
dom  how  to  deal  with  some  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  questions  which  now  perplex  it. 

Phillip  Strong  was  a  young  minister  of  fine 
abilities  and  a  year’s  experience,  called  to  a 
prosperous  city  church.  Ho  shortly  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  city  was  cursed  by  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  saloons,  and  on  undertaking 
to  set  in  operation  the  existing  laws  in  the 
case,  discovered  that  the  saloons  were  the 
property  of  bis  principal  church  members  and 
office  holders.  Unhappily  we  can  easily  guess 
at  the  first  result  of  his  effort — that  his  people 
would  not  go  with  him  in  his  attempt  to  regu¬ 
late  the  liquor  traffic  from  the  bottom  upward. 
Next  came  the  attempt  to  enforce  the  Sunday 
laws,  and  here  again  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
bis  church  members  were  in  the  way.  So 
with  the  tenement -house  question  and  all  the 
others.  And  in  the  end  the  devoted  young 
pastor,  after  being  shot  in  the  back  by  a 
secret  foe,  and  mobbed  and  otherwise  actively 
thwarted,  proving  himself  a  Christian  hero  by 
saving  the  life  and  property  of  his  most 
inimical  church  officer  during  a  strike  of  his 
employes,  and  thus  and  in  some  other  ways 
gaining  the  personal  confidence  of  many  people 
in  his  straightforward,  unassailable  integrity 
and  courage,  yet  fails  of  convincing  them  of 
their  duty  as  Christians,  to  put  the  question 
of  profit  entirely  aside  in  their  estimate  of 
Christian  duty,  and  so  wears  out  his  heart 
and  his  body  in  the  hopeless  struggle.  The 
story  is  a  powerful  one,  for  it  deals  with  tre¬ 
mendous  issues.  It  is  not  particularly  artistic, 
yet  neither  is  it  particularly  ill  done.  It 
deserves  careful  reading  and  a  great  deal  of 
thinking  over. 

Austin  Elliot.  By  Henry  Kingsley.  New 
York ;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1894.  |1. 

This  is  perhaps  not  the  strongest  of  Henry 
Kingsley’s  novels,  yet  if  none  were  stronger 
than  this,  their  republication  in  this  pretty 
little  series  would  be  amply  justified.  Henry 
Kingsley  has  a  firm  hold  on  life ;  his  weak¬ 
est  chapters  have  a  mighty  human  interest. 
This  is  how  they  differ  from  the  novels  of  to¬ 
day,  the  best  of  which  are  in  danger  of  so 


vivisecting  the  life  they  haye  to  do  with  that 
it  perishes  in  the  process,  the  weakest  of 
which  are  like  lambeht  lightning  playing 
around  their  subject,  revealing  it  in  spots 
with  painful  vividness,  leaving  it  otherwhere 
in  blackness  of  darkness.  Austin  Elliot  is  a 
young  man  of  educated  mind  and  attractive 
person,  between  whom  and  his  father  the  re¬ 
lation  is  warm  and  true,  who  loves  a  noble 
girl,  at  first  without  knowing  it,  and  afterward 
with  full  consciousness  of  the  fact,  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty.  The  story 
is  a  love  story,  but  it  touches  at  all  points  the 
life  of  its  time— a  time  now  half  a  century  be¬ 
hind  us — its  legislation,  its  diplomacy,  its 
social  problems — those  of  Great  Britain,  of 
course,  and  its  theories  of  government. 
Slightly  old  fashioned,  no  doubt,  but  of  the 
fashion  that  has  a  permanent  interest. 

Studies  in  Christian  Biography.  St.Chiys- 
ostom  and  St.  Augustine.  By  Philip 
Schaff,  D. D  New  York:  Thomas  Whit¬ 
taker.  26  cents. 

We  have  no  one  left  who  can  speak  to  os 
with  such  authority  on  the  subject  of  church 
history  as  the  lamented  author  of  this  little 
volume,  and  it  therefore  has  an  especial  value. 
It  is  a  work  for  the  people,  popular,  bright, 
sympathetic.  These  two  Christian  heroes  are 
made  to  appear,  as  they  really  were,  genuine 
human  beings,  men  of  like  passions  with  our¬ 
selves,  and  therefore  all  the  more  a  model  for 
us  in  those  virtues  in  which  they  so  wonderfully 
surpassed  the  best  of  us.  Both  lived  lives  of 
much  vicissitude,  of  true  dramatic  interest, 
and  those  who  remember  Dr.  Sohaff’s  poetio 
nature  will  be  sure  that  their  stories  lose 
nothing  of  interest  by  his  telling  of  them.  It 
is  so  important,  so  vitally  important,  that  the 
Church  of  to  day  should  better  understand  the 
history  of  mediaeval  times,  that  this  little  book 
and  all  others  of  the  series  must  win  a  special 
welcome. 

The  English  Novel.  Being  a  Short  Sketch 
of  its  History  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Appearance  of  Waverly.  By  Walter 
Raleigh,  Professor  of  Modern  Literature 
at  University  College,  Liverpool.  New 
York :  1894.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
11.25. 

This  compact  little  book  was  first  given 
out  to  Mr.  Raleigh’s  class  in  ten  lectures.  It 
is  an  interesting  as  well  as  concise  history  of 
the  novel  from  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas  Mal¬ 
ory  to  its  perfection  under  the  hand  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Mr.  Raleigh  shows  that  the 
abiding  characteristic  of  English  prose 
fiction  is  the  imaginative  treatment  of  human 
passion  and  emotion,  woven  with  the  real¬ 
istic  description  of  the  details  of  life  and  char¬ 
acter.  He  also  shows  that  through  all  the 
long  sequence  of  English  fiction  runs  a  strong 
moral  intention,  a  desire  to  elevate  and  better 
mankind.  Those  writers  who  have  failed  in 
this,  rarely  survive  their  generation.  The 
author  shows  a  marked  preference  for  the 
works  of  Fielding  and  Miss  Jane  Austen, 
whose  works  are  so  extremely  unlike,  though 
both  portray  the  real  life  of  their  time. 
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Elements  of  Religion.  By  Henry  Eyster 
Jacobs,  D.  D. ,  LL.D.,  Norton  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology  in  the  Lutheran  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  in  Philadelphia.  Phila¬ 
delphia  :  G.  W.  Frederick.  1894. 

This  book  is  a  complete  system  of  theology 
in  simple  language,  direct,  untechnical,  and 
reverential.  It  deserves  a  wide  reading,  and 
will  instruct  and  permanently  benefit  all  who 
read  it.  It  is  not  intended  for  ministers  espe¬ 
cially,  but  for  the  educated  laity.  It  is  divided 
into  five  parts.  1.  The  prerequisites  of  Re¬ 
demption  ;  2.  The  preparation  of  Redemption ; 
8.  The  application  of  Redemption ;  4.  The  ef¬ 
fects  of  Redemption  ;  5.  The  administration  of 
Redemption.  In  an  Appendix  of  50  pages  the 
author  gives  his  notes,  which  are  mostly  quo¬ 
tations.  The  book  is  a  scholarly,  dignified 
and  creditable  piece  of  work.  It  is  avowedly 
Lutheran,  as  would  be  expected  from  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  author,  even  if  he  had  not  such  de¬ 
cided  preferences  as  he  expresses  in  his  pre¬ 
face.  But  it  is  only  on  minor  points,  such  as 
the  doctrines  of  sacraments  and  the  Church, 
and  the  doctrines  immediately  connected  there¬ 
with,  that  there  is  much  difference  between 
Lutherans  and  other  Reformed  churches.  The 
author’s  position  is  very  conservative.  What 
he  has  to  say  about  the  Bible  will  be  read,  if 
at  all,  with  strong  dissent  by  all  of  the  so- 
called  “liberals.”  Many  persons  will  highly 
value  the  notes,  which  are  drawn  from  first- 
class  sources  exclusively,  and  are  deeply  in¬ 
teresting.  They  are  thus  an  index  not  only  to 
the  author's  reading  but  to  his  mind.  It  is 
good  to  find  him  so  catholic  and  so  spiritual. 
He  quotes  repeatedly  from  Lewis  French 
Stearns,  that  theologian  whose  Present  Day 
Theology  a  reviewer  in  the  Presbyterian  Review 
for  October,  1894,  regards  as  dangerous  in  its 
tendency.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Jacobs 
will  add  an  index  to  the  next  edition  of  bis 
book. 

Congregation ALisTs  in  America.  A  Popu¬ 
lar  History  of  Their  Origin,  Belief,  Polity, 
Growth  and  Work.  By  the  Rev.  Albert  E. 
Dunning.  D  D.  Special  Chapters  by  Vari¬ 
ous  Authors.  Introductions  by  the  Rev. 
Richard  S.  Storis,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  and 
Major-General  Oliver  O.  Howard,  LL.D., 
New  York;  F.  A.  Hill  &  Co.  Sold  only 
by  subscription. 

The  story  of  Congregationalism  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  an  important  and  an  interesting  study. 
This  volume  is  intended  for  popular  use,  and 
while  its  value  to  students  is  lessened  by  this 
fact,  its  influence  may  prove  to  be  none  the 
less  wide  or  beneficent.  Its  aim  is  purely  his¬ 
torical,  not  controversial.  It  seeks  to  give 
simply  the  story  of  what  the  Congregational 
church  and  the  Congregational  spirit  have 
been  in  America  and  what  influence  they  have 
had  upon  the  American  people.  Its  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Congregational  idea  is  fair,  al¬ 
though  the  author  is  certain  that  this 
is  the  veritable  idea  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  as  to  the  church,  or  rather,  the 
churches  —  for  as  Dr.  Storrs  says  in  his  in 
troduction  it  does  not  find  The  Church  nor 
one  all  embracing  Church  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  history  of  Congregational¬ 
ism  in  America  begins,  of  course,  with 
Christ’s  teachings  concerning  his  Church,  and 
with  the  churches  in  Joppa,  Samaria  and  else¬ 
where.  It  includes  the  very  interesting  story  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  the  Confederation  of  the 


BOOK  NOTES. 

It  was  an  excellent  idea  which  led  Dr. 
Charles  Townsend  of  Cleveland  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  coarse  of  talks  to  young  men 
upon  the  replies  which  be  received  from  emi¬ 
nent  business  men  to  his  inquiries  as  to  the 
causes  and  conditions  of  their  successes.  He 
has  published  the  series  of  talks  under  the 
heading.  Forty  Witnesses  to  Success,  He  q>eaks 
as  a  man  to  men,  as  a  young  man  to  young 
men,  and  his  words  have  a  genuine  ring  in 
them.  His  topics  are  Yokes  in  Youth,  How 
to  Succeed, How  to  Fail,  and  Religion  in  Busi¬ 
ness.  As  might  be  supposed  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  the  talks  are  full  of  illustratiAM, 
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stimulating  and  good.  In  fact  the  witnesBes 
theuiselves  do  a  considerable  part  of  the  talk- 
and  they  prove  not  only  intereatiog  but  I 
highly  helpful  as  well.  (Randolph.  75  cents. ) 

Mention  of  the  name  of  David  Swing  brings 
«p  a  variety  of  emotions.  His,  however, 
was  a  wonderful  personality  and  a  wonderful 
power.  Those  who  thronged  the  Central 
Music  Hall  of  Chicago  admired  him  for  his 
many  qualities  of  heart  and  mind.  Those  who 
read  his  sermons  do  so  for  their  inspiration 
and  suggestiveness.  A  brother  minister  now 
sends  forth  a  small  volume  entitled  Echoes 
from  Centml  Music  Hall,  composed  of  selec¬ 
tions  from  Prof.  Swing’s  recent  sermons.  The 
selections  are  nearly  all  brief  and  excellent, 
but  they  are  of  course  lacking  in  the  continu¬ 
ity  of  entire  discourses.  The  usefulness  of 
the  volume  for  reference  depends  largely  upon 
the  index,  and  one  is  surprised  to  find  that  it 
is,  in  part,  of  such  a  mechanical  sort  that  a 
large  number  of  entries  have  been  made  under 
the  word  “The."  To  the  ordinary  reader, 
however,  this  blemish  is  of  minor  importance. 
(Chicago:  Donohue.  Henneberry  and  Com¬ 
pany.) 

In  his  story,  Lourdes,  Emile  Zola  has  under 
taken  to  set  forth  a  peculiarity  of  the  human 
race  which  has  always  characterized  it  and 
which  will  continue  to  the  end.  Love  of  life 
and  credulity,  the  willingness  to  do  anything 
to  retain  one’s  bold  upon  existence  in  the 
face  of  any  dicouragement,  these  are  the 
motives.  'The  number  of  characters  intro¬ 
duced  is  wonderful  and  the  art  of  the  author 
undoubtedly  great,  but  the  volume  is  by  no 
means  delightful,  though  it  is  lacking  in 
some  things  which  have  found  a  place  in  his 
previous  work.  The  claim  is  made  that  the 
soenes  depicted  are  real,  and  if  this  be  true, 
ones’  heart  goes  out  in  pity  for  the  miserable 
wretches  whose  sufferings  are  most  vividly 
portrayed.  (Chicago:  F.  Tennyson  Neely.) 


LiITERARY  NOTES. 

Qodcy's  Magazine  for  January  has  an  un¬ 
usual  number  of  good  half  tones,  notably  in 
W.  A.  Cooper’s  third  paper  upon  Private  Pic¬ 
ture  Gallery’s  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
Lena  M.  Cooper’s  second  article  in  Fair 
Women.  A  fashion  article  is  a  feature  of  this 
magazine.  (Oodey  Company,  32  Lafayette 
Place. ) 

A  second  edition  of  Prof.  McCurdy’s  latest 
work.  History,  Prophecy  and  the  Monuments, 
Vol.  I.  (Macmillan  and  Company),  is  now  in 
the  press.  The  fact  that  the  first  edition  was 
exhausted  in  about  three  months  after  it  was 
brought  upon  the  market  is  a  gratifying  in¬ 
dication  of  the  popular  interest  in  biblical 
studies  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  the  ancient 
Orient. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company.  Boston,  have 
in  press  for  immediate  issue  in  Heath’s  Mod¬ 
ern  Language  Series,  Fleurs  de  France.  This 
book  consists  of  fifteen  choice  stories,  that 
have  appeared  in  recent  years  in  France.  The 
selection  and  annotation  is  by  C.  Fontaine. 
Director  of  French  instruction  in  the  High 
Schools  of  Washington  D.  C. 

Little  Men  and  Women  tor  January  (Alpha 
Publishing  Company.  Boston)  is  a  capital 
number.  Mary  K  Wilkins,  Sophie  Sweet, 
Elbridge  S.  Brooks,  and  several  other  first  rate 
writers  have  contributed  to  it.  A  series  of 
Doll  Dressmaking  papers  is  begun,  and  in  her 
Sunshine  Comer  Mrs.  Diaz  tells  bow  a  Boston 
Family  planned  to  have  “the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven"  come  in  their  bouse. 

The  editoral  para^aphs  of  Writer  for  Jan¬ 
uary  (Boston)  are  chiefly  devoted  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  question  of  “Payment  in  Advance 
or  on  Publication.”  The  question  is  opened 
by  an  article  by  the  editor  of  the  Traveler’s 
Record,  arguing,  rather  weakly,  that  it  is  to 
the  author’s  interest  to  wait  an  indefinite 
time  for  bis  money,  that  weak  periodicals 
issued  on  small  capital  may  be  multiplied. 
The  editor  tskus  the  opposite  view  and  argues 
very  cogently  for  cash  payment  in  this  as  in 


other  fields  of  commerce.  It  ceitainly  does 
not  appear  reasonable  that  a  publisher  who  I 
expects  to  pay  cash  for  bis  paper,  composi¬ 
tion,  press  work  and  binding  should  expect  to 
get  at  long  credit  the  material  which  alone 
makes  his  business  possible.  Yet  only  the  few 
great  periodicals,  we  believe,  do  pay  on  ac¬ 
ceptance. 

Shopping  has  come  to  be  so  largely  an  in¬ 
dustry  with  that  large  body  of  women  who 
mainly  constitute  the  leisured  class,  that  Lady 
Jeune’s  article  on  the  Ethics  of  Shopping  in 
the  current  Fortnightly  ought  to  find  a  wide 
reading.  Lady  Jeune  points  out  two  impor¬ 
tant  changes  in  the  condition  of  shopping 
which  have  taken  place  within  twenty-five 
years :  the  substitution  of  the  cash  for  the 
credit  system,  brought  about  by  “  the  gather¬ 
ing  together  under  one  root  all  kinds  of  goods 
and  the  employment  of  women  in  the  selling 
of  goods.  The  writer  pays  high  tribute  to  the 
adaptiveness  of  these  saleswomen,  their  pati¬ 
ence,  their  resources.  The  importance  of  the 
article  lies  in  the  light  it  throws  on  these 
conditions  which  the  Working  Women’s 
Society  and  the  Consumer’s  League  of 
this  city  are  laboring  to  improve,  the  former 
by  a  better  law,  the  latter  by  better  state  of 
public  conscience.  Lady  Jeune  clearly  per¬ 
ceives  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  The 
most  important  suggestions  are  a  better  in¬ 
spection  law  (we  have  none)  ;  women  floor 
walkers,  and  a  larger  degree  of  consideration 
on  the  part  of  the  shoppers. 

Very  happily  the  Missionary  Review  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  (Funk  and  Wagnalls)  deals  largely  with 
China,  and  most  wisely  it  takes  a  wider  field 
of  survey  than  that  strictly  relating  to  mission 
work.  For  example,  the  Rev.  Arthur  H. 
Smith’s  article  treats  of  Foreign  Missions  as 
they  have  to  do  with  sociology  in  China,  there 
is  a  translated  article  from  Victor  von  Strauss 
on  the  Chinese  Philosopher,  Lao-tse,  and  the 
Rev.  David  S.  Spencer  discusses  The  Chinese - 
Japanese  War.  Of  more  strictly  missionary 
import  is  an  article  by  our  occasional  contri¬ 
butor.  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid,  on  Scriptural  Ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Higher  Classes,  one  by  Mrs.  A.C. 
Jameson  on  Missionary  Success  in  Formosa, 
and  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  Rev.  William 
C.  Burns,  Pioneer  Evangelist  to  China,  by  the 
Rev.  John  G.  Flagg.  Other  subjects  are  not 
neglected :  Armenia,  Tibet,  Madras,  the  North 
American  Indians,  form  the  subjects  of  a 
number  of  articles.  Dr.  Pierson  gives  an 
illustrated  sketch  of  the  MOller  orphan  houses, 
under  the  title  A  Half  Century  of  Faith  Work, 
and  an  article  of  intense  (and, in  view  of  present 
Hawaiian  events,  timely,)  interest  on  the 
great  revival  in  Hilo,  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  Globe  (New  York)  is  “a  quarterly  re¬ 
view  of  literature,  society,  religion,  art  and 
politics,”  founded,  edited,  and  in  great  part 
written  by  Mr  William  Henry  Thorne.  At 
least  be  is  the  author  of  precisely  nine  of  the 
seventeen  articles  of  the  January  number, 
which  is  the  first  to  come  to  Our  table. 
Mr.  Thorne’s  abilities  as  literary  critic  may 
be,  in  part  at  least,  divined  by  his  dictum 
that  “Dr.  Holmes  was  always  a  brown-bread 
anatomical  realist,  really  at  home  now'here  in 
literature”;  of  his  judgments  on  matters  re¬ 
ligious,  political  and  social,  it  is  perhaps 
enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Thorne  is  of  foreign 
birth  and  was  originally  a  Presbyterian  min¬ 
ister,  that  he  is  now  a  convert  to  Romanism  ; 
his  sympathies,  he  says,  “being  foreign  by 
birth,  and  having  imbibed  by  study  a  deep 
admiration  for  the  various  moral  and  mental 
products  of  the  old  world,  are  not  as  a  rule  on 
the  side  of  American  self  assertion,”  though 
they  appear  to  be  in  accord  with  all  other  va¬ 
rieties  of  self-assertion.  In  general  Mr. 
Thome  seems  to  Ftand  pretty  strongly  for  that 
sort  of  liberty  of  action  that  finds  expression  in 
the  Irish  formula,  “When  you  see  a  head,  hit 
it.”  If  he  finds  “the  so-called  Reformation” 
the  work  of  the  disinherited, the  discontented, 
political  and  religious  fanatics  and  such  like, 
he  is  just  as  outspoken  in  his  denunciation  of 
bishops  and  archbishops  who  go  out  of  their 
chosen  sphere  to  write  for  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  of  “the  hireling  Catholic  weeklies” 
who  will  not  bring  them  to  book  for  it.  He 
objects  equally  to  hypocrites  and  heresy  hunt¬ 
ers,  and  “tromps  about”  impartially  upon  all 
sorts  of  public  and  private  sins,  uphold¬ 
ing  what  he  believes  to  be  good,  but  finding 
precious  little  good  in  institutions,  men,  wo¬ 
men  or  things  in  general. 

A  little  book  that  is  filled  with  the  very 
spirit  of  Wordsworth  has  been  published  of  late 
by  the  Macmillans.  Written  by  A  Country 
Parson,  so  the  title-page  tells  us,  and  edited 
by  John  Watson,  the  author  of  Nature  and 


Woodcraft,  it  bears  the  engaging  title  of  An¬ 
nals  of  a  Quiet  Valley,  and  forms  a  delightful 
introduction  to  tho  people  and  traditions  of 
the  peaceful  English  Lake  District  where 
Wordsworth  lived  and  worked. 

Messrs.  Dodd.  Mead  and  Company  have 
made  a  special*  arrangement  with  the  English 
publisher  of  that  excellent  literary  periodical. 
The  Bookman,  by  which  they  will  issue  it  in 
this  country,  beginning  in  February.  The 
American  edition  will  contain  additional 
material  of  immediate  importance  to  readers 
in  the  United  States  Professor  H.  T.  Peck 
and  Mr.  James  MacArthur  are  the  American 
editors. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  reading  Ian  Mac- 
laren’s  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,  lately 
reviewed  in  our  Book  Table.  The  veteran 
statesman  describes  the  “Lad  o’  Pairts”  as 
“most  touching,  most  true,  most  beautiful. 
He  says  there  has  never  been  anything  of  the 
kind  finer  than  the  sketch  of  'The  Country 
Doctor.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  copy  of  the  book  is 
adorned  with  pencil  notes. 

Among  the  announcements  of  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons  are  A  Literary  History  of  the 
English  People  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Present  Day,  by  J.  J.  Jusserand  ;  the  third 
volume  of  H.  D.  Traill’s  Social  England  ;  Three 
Men  of  Letters  (George  Berkeley,  Timcthy 
Dwight  and  Joel  Barlow)  by  Moses  Coit  Tyler  ; 
Personal  Recollections  of  War  Times.  1861  (>5, 
by  Albert  Gallatin  Riddle ;  several  volumes  in 
the  Heroes  of  the  Nations  Series,  and  in  the 
Story  of  the  Nations  Series  The  Stary  of 
Vedic  India,  by  Zenaide  A.  Ragozin. 

Prof.  Thomas  Egleston  of  the  School  of 
Mines,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  has  in 
preparation  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of 
his  Life  of  John  Paterson  of  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  Army.  He  asks  that  information  concern¬ 
ing  any  letters  or  papers  bearing  upon  the 
career  of  Geneial  Paterson,  or  upon  the  events 
with  which  the  General  was  connected  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1764  and  1808,  and  particularly 
any  papers  connected  with  his  career  after  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne,  and  especially  any 
facts  relating  to  Shay’s  Rebellion,  may  be 
placed  at  his  disposal.  He  will  be  well  pleased 
to  pay  the  cost  of  making  transcripts  of  any 
such  papers  the  contents  of  which  may  be 
available  for  use  in  his  undertaking. 

Messrs.  Ginn  and  Company  are  about  to 
issue  under  the  title.  The  Academy  Song 
Book,  a  work  intended  to  furnish  music  for 
all  occasions  in  the  daily  life  of  schools  and 
colleges.  The  first  division  of  the  book  con 
tains  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  music, 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  graded  school  sys¬ 
tem  ;  the  second  part  consists  of  national  and 
patriotic  songs;  in  the  third  division  are 
school  and  college  songs,  including  many  of 
the  best  songs  of  the  great  English  schools, 
as  Eton  and  Harrow,  as  well  as  the  better 
songs  of  our  own  colleges;  the  fourth  part 
contains  familiar  songs,  the  songs  of  the  race 
that  will  not  die  and  that  children  ought  lo 
know,  and  the  fifth  part  devotional  songs  suit 
able  for  chapel  exercises. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons:  Life  and  Adventures  of 
George  Augustus  Sala;  Written  by  Himself.  Two 

Volumes. - Select  Poems  of  Sidney  Lanier:  Edited 

by  Morgan  Calloway,  Jr. 

A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Company:  Pulpit  Com¬ 
mentary— Matthew.  Vol.  I.,  Leviticus;  Joseph  S. 

Exell. - The  Holiest  of  All;  Andrew  Murray. - 

Biblical  Inspiration  and  Christ:  Marvin  R.  Vin¬ 
cent. - That  Monster,  the  Higher  Ciitic;  The 

Same. - Sonnets  and  Lyrics:  Katrina  Trask. - 

'The  Religions  of  the  World;  G.  M.  Grant. - I,and- 

marks  of  Church  History;  Henry  Cowan. 

Kingston,  N.  Y.:  The  Poems  of  Henry  Abbey; 
Author’s  Eldition. 

Decker  Building,  New  York :  Quintets  and  Other 
Verses:  William  Henry  Thorne. 

Southold,  N.  Y.,  Printed  for  the  Author;  Leaves 
of  All  Seasons;  Epher  Whitaker. 

American  Publishing  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Pudd’nhead  Wilson  and  Those  Extraordinary  Twins. 
Illnstrated;  Mark  Twain. 

Ginn  and  Company:  Little  Nature  Studies  for 
Little  People;  Edited  by  Mary  E.  Burt. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  February:  Harper’s;  St.  Nicholas:  Homiletic 
Review;  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad;  Scribner’s 
Century:  Chautauquan;  Godey’s. 
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THE  MUSEUM  OF  MATUKAL  HISTORY. 
The  school  boy  never  feels  so  rich  as  when 
be  finds  a  forgotten  coin  in  his  pocket.  And 
grown  people  are  very  much  of  the  same  sort. 
To  discover  that  there  is  real  value  in  something 
they  have  never  cared  much  about,  have  even 
forgotten  that  they  possessed,  gives  them  a 
comfortable,  opulent  feeling  that  they  greatly 
enjoy.  This  is  the  sort  of  pleasure  that  we 
propose  to  give  to  most  of  our  readers  this 
week,  by  showing  them,  on  our  title  page, 
how  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  looks 
now,  and  how  it  is  going  to  look  when  it  is 
finished,  and  by  telling  them  here,  how  great 
is  the  value  of  a  possession  which  they  have 
long  had  without  much  suspicion  of  its  worth. 
We  say  “our  readers"  without  limiting  the 
expression  to  those  who  live  in  this  city ;  for 
although  its  continual  use  may  only  be  en¬ 
joyed  by  those  who  dwell  in  or  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  New  York,  yet  there  is  much  in  it 
well  worthy  of  a  visit  from  those  who  can 
come  here  but  seldom ;  and  there  are  people 
even  in  foreign  lands  who  know  that  before 
they  have  learned  all  there  is  to  be  learned  on 
certain  subjects,  they  must  visit  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  on  Manhattan  Square,  New 
York  City. 

Interesting,  no  doubt,  to  scientists,  some 
may  say,  but  we  are  not  scientists.  Are  we 
not?  Does  not  a  certain  degree  of  science  en¬ 
ter  into  all  our  living,  our  business,  our  pleas 
ures,  even?  Specialists  we  may  not  be,  but 
we  all  need  knowledge,  and  we  all  know  that 
the  wider  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge  the 
more  interest  and  the  greater  value  we  find  in 
life.  A  good  many  people  in  this  city  do  rec 
ognize  the  importance  of  the  Museum  in  this 
respect,  and  very  happily  a  large  number  of 
school  teachers  are  among  them.  A  good 
many  working  people  recognize  it,  too.  It 
would  be  hard  to  visit  the  Museum  at  any 
time  and  not  find  here  and  there  a  school  boy, 
a  teacher,  a  working  man,  intently  studying 
some  collection  ;  and  the  thousands  who  throng 
the  halls  on  holidays  and  Sunday  afternoons 
are  by  no  means  all  attracted  by  the  fact  that 
it  costs  nothing  for  entrance.  There  is  far 
more  than  this  in  the  degree  of  interest  that 
the  Museum  has  for  a  long  time  awakened. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  the  educated  people 
of  more  or  less  breadth  of  interest,  the  very  class 
who  best  are  fitted  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
such  an  institution,  to  profit  by  it,  and  to  give 
it  that  sort  of  support — chiefly  moral— which 
will  help  to  make  it  more  widely  efficient,  are 
precisely  the  class  who  care  little  about  it, 
never  visit  it,  pass  all  its  great  advantages  by, 
and  so  lose  more  than  they  are  at  all  aware 
of.  It  is  to  this  large  class — the  people  who 
read  religious  newspapers  and  have  alert, 
wide-open  minds — that  we  want  to  bring  the 
discovery  that  they  have  a  pretty  valuable  coin 
down  in  tbeir  jacket  pockets  that  they  have 
forgotten  all  about. 

A  Bit  or  History. 

It  is  nearly  twenty-six  years  since  the  Muse¬ 
um  was  incorporated  by  a  number  of  public- 
spirited  men  of  this  city — men  whose  names 
are  always  looked  for  when  any  work  of  pub¬ 
lic  utility  is  in  question.  The  next  year,  1870, 
the  Park  Department  oiTered  Manhattan 
Square  to  the  Trustees.  It  was  a  dreary 
enough  place  then,  chiefly  broken  rocks 
and  a  pond  where  the  boys  fished  for  gold 
fish,  but  it  did  not  require  much  faith  to  see 
that  it  would  be,  before  long,  the  centre  of  a 
populous  region;  and  to  day,  those  who  pass 
by  it  on  the  elevated  railway  know  that  it  is 
surrounded,  except  on  the  side  that  touches 
Central  Park,  with  the  well  built  residences  of 
prosperous  people. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  first  wing  of  the 
buiding  was- laid  on  June  29,  18H.  and  three 
nd  a  half  years  later,  on  Forefather’s  Day, 


December  22,  1877,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  formally  opened  it  to  the  public. 
There  have  been,  during  the  iwenty-six  years 
of  its  existence,  three  Presidents  of  the 
Institution,  all  of  whom  have  served  the 
cause  with  zeal,  energy,  and  devotion — Mr. 
John  David  Wolfe,  who  held  office  until  his 
death  ;  Mr.  Robert  L.  Stuart,  who  resigned  on 
account  of  ill  health  the  year  before  his 
death,  in  1882,  and  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup, 
who  for  fourteen  years  has  been  untiring  in 
his  labors  to  bring  the  institution  up  to  the 
highest  possible  point  of  efficiency.  The  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Museum,  by  arrangement  with 
the  city,  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Trustees. 

The  licctares. 

Now  let  us  look  through  the  building  and 
learn  what  it  actually  possesses  of  interest  to 
us.  The  main  entrance  is  on  Seventy -seventh 
Street,  and  the  steps  lead  up  to  the  great  hall 
where  the  collection  of  mammals  is  exhibited  ; 
but  let  us  “begin  at  the  beginning,”  finding 
out,  first  of  all,  by  what  method  we  may 
most  profit  by  the  valuable  exhibits  here  col¬ 
lected.  Entering  on  the  ground  floor,  we  will 
make  our  way  directly  to  the  large  lecture 
hall.  Here,  if  it  happens  to  be  ten  o’clock  on 
a  Saturday  forenoon,  we  shall  find  a  great 
many  people  collected.  The  hall  seats  a  thou 
sand,  and  the  seats,  will  be  pretty  well  filled  be¬ 
fore  the  doors  close  at  10.80.  Many  are  the  lect¬ 
ures  given  in  this  hall.*  By  a  special  and  very 
admirable  arrangement  with  Columbia  College, 
courses  of  lectures  are  given  here  on  Saturday 
evenings  by  the  professors  of  the  College  on 
subjects  treating  of  the  collections.  On  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  the  assistant  curators  of  the 
Museum  give  lectures  in  turns,  on  their 
special  departments.  The  Linnssan  Society 
gives  four  lectures  here  every  season,  and  the 
hall  is  often  opened  to  strangers  of  scientific 
eminence. 

This  Saturday  morning’s  lecture  course  is  given 
by  arrangement  with  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  by  Professor  Bickmore, 
especially  to  teachers  of  the  public  schools. 
The  lectures  are  illustrated;  and  on  either  side 
of  the  door  you  may  observe  a  sort  of  opera  box 
containing  the  great  twin  lanterns.  This 
lecture  hall  affords  a  fine  place  for  the  meeting 
of  scientific  societies.  All  such  are  welcome, 
and  a  large  number  of  them  do  meet  here,  for 
instance,  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  the  Entomological 
and  Ethnological  Societies  and  the  New  York 
Microscopical  Society,  whose  annual  reception 
is  a  brilliant  oacasion.  The  receptions  of  the 
Museum  are  held  here,  and  sometimes  three 
thousand  people  assemble  on  such  occasions, 
or  Interest  to  Builders. 

The  corridor  that  leads  into  the  great  hall 
is  lined  with  shelves  which  hold  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  collection  of  building  stones.  Every 
known  quarry  in  the  country  is  here  repre¬ 
sented  by  cubes  of  stone  of  uniform  size, 
showing  on  the  several  sides  the  various  de¬ 
grees  of  polish  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  with 
one  face  left  rough  to  show  the  cleavag^. 
These  stones  are  classified  by  States  and  then 
by  the  elements  of  which  they  are  formed, 
the  label  giving  the  name  of  the  quarry  with 
the  component  parts  and  crushing  power  of 
the  stone ;  and  so  simple  and  complete  is  the 
method  that  any  architect,  any  builder,  any 
mason  who  desires  to  find  a  certain  stone  or 
to  learn  what  is  the  best  stone  for  a  certain 
purpose  can  go  at  once  to  what  he  wants. 

ClaMlftoatlon. 

Half  the  usefulness  of  any  collection  de¬ 
pends  on  its  classification.  This  is  true  in 
case  of  the  man  of  science,  it  is  doubly  true 
to  the  unscientific,  to  the  schoolboy,  the 
laborer,  the  peiMo  oP  geaeral  culture.  It-  is, 
therefore,  with  the  highest  satisfaction  that 


we  learn  that  the  simplicity,  the  complete¬ 
ness,  the  working  practicability  of  classifica¬ 
tion  which  we  observe  in  the  collection  of 
building  stones  prevails  all  through  the 
museum.  In  every  department  things  are 
arranged  in  their  chronological  or  geograph¬ 
ical  order,  and  in  the  order  of  their  elements 
or  characteristics.  Thus  each  collection  gives 
the  data  for  a  historic  study  of  the  science,  as 
well  as  for  the  particular  study  of  definite 
facts  in  that  field.  For  example,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  geology,  the  collections  in  which 
are  remarkably  full  and  complete,  the  great 
palaeontologist.  Professor  Zittel  of  Berlin, 
was  struck  with  admiration  on  observing  the 
arrangement  of  the  fossils.  “In  five  min¬ 
utes,”  he  said,  “he  could  find  any  fossil  he 
wanted,  a  thing  which  he  could  do  in  no  other 
museum  in  the  world ;”  and  the  British  Pro¬ 
fessors  Qeikie  and  Carpenter  said  much  the 
same  thing. 

For  Farmers  and  Gardeners. 

Whoever  loves  flowers,  whoever  is  interested 
in  the  planting  of  trees,  whoever  lives  by  till¬ 
ing  the  soil,  the  vast  majority  of  human  be¬ 
ings,  in  short,  will  be  interested  in  the  Fores¬ 
try  collection,  which  occupies  the  major  part 
of  the  great  hall  on  the  ground  floor.  The 
largest  part  of  this  is  the  Jesup  collection, 
the  gift  of  the  President  of  the  Museum, 
This  exhibit  is  of  the  greatest  practi¬ 
cal  importance.  It  includes  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  water  color  drawings  of  life  size, 
showing  the  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  number  of  individuals;  and  through  the 
centre  of  the  hall  are  arranged  glass  cases 
containing  groups  which  exhibit  in  every 
period  of  their  existence  and  all  Stages  of 
their  activity,  the  insects  destructive  to  for¬ 
estry.  These  groups  are  formed  of  sections  of 
trees  with  twigs  and  leaves  of  wax,  showing 
the  method  and  progress  of  devastation,  the 
larvae,  cocoons,  and  perfect  insects  in  their 
natural  places,  actual  or  perfectly  imitated,  and 
forming  an  object-lesson  of  incalculable  worth 
to  agriculturists.  An  interesting  feature  is  a 
section  of  the  great  California  tree, the  Sequoia, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  to  Mr. 
Jesup,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
Hall.  The  forestry  collection  is  also  much 
consulted  both  by  wood  workers  and  tanners, 
the  series  of  woods  and  barks  being  exceed¬ 
ingly  complete.  Its  value  is  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  the  entire  Jesup  collection  was  scien¬ 
tifically  arranged  by  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent  of 
Harvard  University. 

The  Ohlldren’s  Bellsht. 

On  the  floor  above  we  find  the  great  Mammal 
hall,  with  its  stuffed  animals  and  skeletons. 
It  is  entered  from  the  front  portico  by  a  vesti¬ 
bule  and  corridor,  through  which  is  a  fine 
vista  of  the  great  hall,  splendidly  lighted, 
with  its  large,  stuffed  specimens  in  rows  to 
right  and  left,  and  its  groups  of  wondering 
school  children.  Here  are  Sampson  and 
Jumbo,  always  the  centre  of  an  admiring  lit¬ 
tle  coterie,  and  here,  in  one  of  the  side  gal¬ 
leries,  is  the  baby  hippopotamus,  that  lived 
only  four  days.  Large  as  it  is,  the  hall  is  far 
too  small  for  the  grand  collection,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Allen  will  rejoice  in  the  day  that  sees  it 
extended  into  the  new  wing. 

Beyond  this  hall  lies  the  lower  bird  hall, 
with  stuffed  birds  grouped  with  wax  or  clay 
models  of  their  natural  accessories,  even  to 
the  grass  and  flowers.  For  instance,  here  are 
bank  swallows,  and  the  bank  where  their 
nests  are,  with  the  coarse,  natural  grass  at 
top ;  the  seotion  is  so  given  that  from  the  rear 
one  sees  the  interior  of  the  nests  and  the  way 
the  eggs  are  disposed. 

A  point  of  special  interest  to  boys  is  the  egg 
cabinet ;  and  another  is  the  group  of  chimney 
swifts — swallows,  »  we  generally  say— a  re¬ 
markable  section  of  a  veritable  old  roof  and 
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chimney,  with  the  nesta,  egffa,  baby  birds, 
and  all.  One  of  the  important  apecimens  here 
is  of  the  extinct  Labrador  duck ;  there  are  not 
more  than  three  hundred  of  these  in  existence, 
and  single  specimens  are  worth  several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars. 

In  the  gallery  that  surrounds  the  main  hall 
the  third  floor — the  bird  collection  is  con¬ 
tinued,  and  here,  too.  is  the  collection  of  small 
mammals,  rats  and  mice  and  such  small  deer, 
cats  and  opoesoms  and  minks  and  too  many 
more  to  mention.  To  illustrate  the  minute 
care  of  the  curators  of  this  Museum,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  before  arranging  the  mar¬ 
vellously  interesting  group  of  opossums— a 
mother  with  a  dozen  or  so  of  babies — they 
kept  a  live  opossum  for  a  long  time  to  study 
its  tricks  and  manners.  That  opossum  group 
is  enough  to  delight  the  heart  of  scientist  or 
school-boy,  enough  to  make  a  darkey’s  mouth 
water,  enough,  perhaps  to  bring  (ears  to  a 
poet’s  or  a  mother’s  eyes — the  furry  mother 
with  her  woolly  babies  climbing  over  her, 
some  of  them  with  so  evident  a  sense  of  safety 
and  protection  because  their  funny  little  pig¬ 
tails  are  tightly  wrapped  around  her  long 
whipcord  of  a  tail. 

Ancient  HUtorjr. 

The  interest  augments  as  we  go  upstairs. 
On  the  fourth  floor  is  the  very  remarkable 
exhibit  of  Mammalian  Palseontology,  under 
the  charge  of  Professor  Osborn.  This 
is  already  so  large  and  is  so  rapidly 
growing  that  the  curator  is  looking  eagerly 
forward  to  the  time  now  near  at  hand,  when 
the  completion  of  the  new  wing  will  give  them 
another  large  hall  for  their  exhibits.  Their 
purpose  is  to  make  this  a  complete  collection 
of  North  American  fossil  mammals,  and  al¬ 
ready  this  purpose  seems  to  be  very  near  of 
attainment.  Here  are  skeletons  of  the  great 
mammalians  of  prehistoric  ages,  gigantic 
creatures  that  have  entirely  passed  away, 
leaving  no  successors,  many  of  them  exceed¬ 
ingly  grotesque — there  is  one  variety  that  has 
three  pairs  of  horns  and  long  tusks,  flrst  de¬ 
scribed  in  1872.  Here  are  series  of  skel¬ 
etons  which  tell  the  history  of  the  evolution 
of  the  rhinoceros,  the  camel,  the  horse,  and  of 
many  flesh -eating  animals.  This  collection 
indeed  gives  a  very  complete  basis  for  the 
study  of  evolution,  which,  however  well  es 
tablisbed  as  a  theory,  still  lacks  much  of  be¬ 
ing  understood  as  a  historic  process.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  method  elsewhere  followed, 
these  exhibits  are  arranged  in  chronological 
sequence  showing  epochal  divisions,  as  well 
as  according  to  zoological  classification ;  they 
are  provided  with  pictorial  labels  of  immense 
value  to  the  unlearned,  showing  the  animal  as 
it  probably  looked  in  life,  with  its  natural  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  giving  important  data  as  to 
its  geologic  period.  Many  of  these  skeletons 
are  exhibited  with  reproductions  of  the  rock 
in  which  they  were  found  embedded.  In 
many  cases,  of  course,  only  parts  of  the  skele¬ 
ton  were  found,  but  there  are  a  number  of 
entire  frame- works  of  these  giants  of  a  past 
age,  completed,  in  some  cases,  by  the  mere 
addition  of  two  or  three  vertabrse,  a  rib  or 
two.  or  a  single  foot.  The  exhibit,  when  sup¬ 
plemented  by  certain  collections  shortly  to  be 
added,  will  be  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  There  are,  for  example,  over  7,000 
pecimeos  from  New  York  State  alone,  includ- 
the  great  mastodon  found  in  Newburg. 
recently  acquired  collection  is  the  largest 
erica. 

'I  the  most  interesting  specimens  are 
'xhibition.  When  the  new  ball  is 
ill  be  possible  to  study  by  actual 
uch  things  among  many  others, 
of  the  evolution  of  the  horse’s 
tiny,  three-toed  horse  no 
to  the  animal  we  know— 


which,  it  may  be  observed  in  a  parenthesis,  is 
entirely  an  immigrant.  The  American  horse 
had  died  out  long  before  the  discovery  of 
America,  killed,  probably,  by  the  cold  of  the 
glacial  period.  All  the  horses  we  now  have 
are  descendants  of  those  brought  here  by  the 
Spaniards. 

Immense  as  is  the  scientific  value  of  this 
collection  to  the  lay  observer,  the  school -boy. 
the  working  man,  it  has  another  and  hardly 
less  important  interest,  as  an  illustration  of 
keen  observation,  painstaking  skill,  fidelity  to 
an  ideal,  and  heroism.  For  all  these  have 
gone  to  the  making  of  this  collection.  These 
fossils  were  many  of  them  found  in  the  far 
West,  in  the  Bad  Lands  of  Dakota  and  other  re¬ 
mote  districts,  and  these  curators  could  tell 
us  more  than  one  thrilling  story  of  hairbreadth 
escapes  froui  Sioux  Indians  while  securing 
some  of  these  curious  and  important  specimens. 
The  most  minute  observation  is  required  to  de¬ 
tect  the  presence  of  important  fossils.  Often 
an  almost  imperceptible  streak  of  some 
foreign  substance  alone  revealed  to  the  prac¬ 
ticed  eye  of  the  explorer  that  bidden  away  in 
this  great  mass— at  the  foot,  perhaps,  of  a 
butte  a  thousand  feet  high — was  a  fossilized 
skeleton  or  a  group  of  bones  of  great  value  to 
science.  Many  of  these  have  to  be  blasted  out, 
many  of  them  can  be  completed  only  by  the 
most  paintstaking  search  often  over  a  wide 
extent  of  country,  scattered  as  the  parts  have 
been,  by  many  influences.  Much  of  the  hard 
sandstone  in  which  they  are  embedded  must 
be  picked  away  with  a  pin,  grain  by  grain. 

Stones  and  Shells. 

Prof.  Whitfield’s  department  of  geology, 
mineralogy,  and  kindred  sciences  contains  a 
vast  amount  of  material  interesting  to  the  un¬ 
learned,  and  though  their  interest  will  gen¬ 
erally  be  chiefly  that  of  curiosity,  there  is  no 
department  where  the  arrangement  of  the 
collection  is  more  helpful  to  the  student.  The 
mineralogical  exhibit  begins  with  an  educa¬ 
tional  series  of  immense  working  value  to 
school  teachers  and  students,  showing  the  six 
systems  into  which  all  minerals  are  divided 
according  to  hardness,  lustre,  and  form  of 
crystals.  The  labels  in  all  the  exhibits  give 
names  of  order  and  system  to  which  each 
specimen  belongs,  according  to  Dana’s  man¬ 
ual,  the  chemical  constituents,  and  the  indus¬ 
trial  use,  if  any.  Then  comes  an  exhibit  of 
elements,  also  for  elementary  education.  A 
most  important  collection  from  the  industrial 
point  of  view  (to  which  the  building  stones  in 
the  basement  belong)  is  that  of  phosphates 
and  emeries,  with  the  economic  collection  of 
mineral  substances,  ores,  and  so  on,  used  in 
industry. 

This  department  includes  the  famous  collec- 
ion  of  gems  exhibited  at  Paris  by  Tiffany,  and 
purchased  for  the  Museum  by  Mr.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan.  They  are  set  out  in  two  burglar- 
proof  glass  cases  down  the  middle  of  the  great 
hall,  and  are  naturally  a  centre  of  interest. 
As  far  as  possible  they  are  scientifically  ar¬ 
ranged  after  Dana’s  system.  Among  the 
beautifukgems  are  some  peculiar  to  America 
—the  beauiful  rose  garnet  from  Mexico  is  one, 
and  the  alexandrite,  which,  apparently  green, 
becomes  fiery  red  under  a  strong  light.  A 
curious  interest  attaches  to  a  little  group  of 
Navajo  garnets.  They  are  scattered  through 
the  soil  of  Arizona,  it  appears,  and  the  termites, 
finding  them  in  the  way,  bring  them  up  to  the 
top  of  their  nests  to  get  rid  of  them,  when 
the  Navajo  Indians  collect  them. 

In  the  swell  of  the  west  wing  is  a  marvellous 
collection  of  geodes,  huge  caverns  of  mala¬ 
chite  and  lapis  lazuli  and  quartzes  of  many 
kinds.  Then  there  are  crystals  and  cairn¬ 
gorms,  antique  marbles  and  obsidians,  and  the 
compound  crystal  andalusite,  of  which  the 
cross  section  shows  the  figure  of  the  cross- an 


object  of  superstitious  reverence.  There  is 
the  Dr.  Jay  collection  of  shells,  given  hy  the 
late  Miss  Catherine  Wolfe,  and  there  is  the 
valuable  gift  of  Mr.  D.  Jackson  Steward,  a 
vice-president  of  the  Museum.  This  is  a 
great  collection  of  invertebrate  zoology  other 
than  shells — sponges,  starfish,  crustacians, 
etc.  ;  and  still  the  contents  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  collection  are  not  exhausted. 

The  History  of  Mau. 

Yet  the  most  important  exhibit  of  all  re¬ 
mains— that  of  anthropology,  including,  of 
course,  archaeology  and  ethnology — Professbr 
Putnam’s  department.  To  make  this  complete 
the  Trustees  are  sparing  neither  money  nor 
effort.  It  includes  the  collection  made  for  two 
years  at  Mr.  Villard’s  expense  by  Mr.  A.  F. 
Bandelier  in  Peru,  given  by  Mr.  Villard 
to  the  Musuem.  Already  one  of  the  fore 
most  in  the  world,  it  will  be  greatly  en¬ 
larged  by  the  researches  which  Mr.  Bande¬ 
lier  is  still  pursuing  under  the  auspices 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  Museum.  It 
includes  the  vast  and  intensely  interesting 
Bishop  collection  from  British  Columbia, 
given  by  Mr.  Heber  R.  Bishop,  and  those  made 
in  Alaska  by  Lieutenant  Emmons  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  and  purchased  by  the  Trustees — 
making  altogether  the  largest  series  of  data  in 
the  world  fur  the  study  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  whole  life-history  of  the 
Tlingets  is  here  in  their  totems,  their  imple¬ 
ments,  their  carved  feast  trays,  their  clothes, 
their  adornments,  the  articles  they  place  in 
their  graves.  This  collection  has  never  been 
described,  and  contains  material  for  several 
volumes.  There  is  also  a  large  number  of  Es- 
quimo  articles,  cbiefiy  from  Point  Barrow. 

This  exhibit  is  in  a  sense  completed  by  the  col¬ 
lection  of  South  Sea  Island  articles  of  Mr.  Apple- 
ton  Sturgis.  This  is  very  extensive,  and  espe¬ 
cially  interesting  by  reason  of  its  grotesque¬ 
ness,  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  carvings,  and 
the  terrible  witness, it  bears  to  the  ferocity  of 
this  people.  There  is  a  smaller  African  col  - 
lection,  very  valuable  and  curious.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  see  bow  the  same  forms  are 
found  in  different  material  all  over  the  world. 
American  ethnology  is  farther  illustrated  by 
a  collection  from  graves  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  articles  from  all  the  States,  from 
East  to  West.  Westchester  County  is  rich  in 
Indian  remains.  So  is  Long  Island.  Our  own 
city  is  still  a  very  interesting  field  for  explora¬ 
tion.  There  are  “kitchen  -  middens”  near 
Spuyten  Duyvil,  opposite  King’s  Bridge,  and 
much  pottery  has  been  dug  out  of  Harlem  in 
the  last  three  years.  This  is  a  word  to  the 
school  boys.  And  another  word  to  them  and 
to  all  who  want  to  know  the  history  of  the 
soil  over  which  they  daily  walk,  is  that  Mr. 
Saville,  one  of  the  curators  of  this  department, 
is  going  to  give  a  lecture  on  Manhattan  Island, 
illustrated  by  some  of  these  objects,  on  Sat¬ 
urday  next.  February  2nd.  But  the  most  im¬ 
portant  North  American  collection  is  that 
from  the  Mexican  State  of  Guerrero,  given  by 
Mr.  Jesup.  It  is  very  exhaustive  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  curious.  Especially  interesting  is  the 
suggestion  of  the  Egyptian  scarabei  in  the 
shape  of  Mexican  ornaments,  another  proof  of 
bow  the  same  ideas  of  form  are  in  all  human 
minds. 

The  Mexican  field  is  almost  unworked  and 
of  great  promise.  Dr.  Carl  Lumholtz  is  now, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Museum,  exploring 
the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains  for  traces  of  the 
life  history  of  the  ancient  tribes  of  Mexico, 
extending  his  investigations  to  the  southern 
border  of  that  country,  and  studying  remote 
tribes  never  before  investigated.  These  two 
expeditions,  to  Peru  and  Mexico,  conducted 
by  the  Museum,  are  of  the  very  highest  eth¬ 
nographical  importance.  It  is  too  long  to  tell 
here  of  the  choice  collection  of  copper  work 
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and  the  exquisite  textile  fabrics  sent  from  Peru 
by  Mr.  Bandelier,  of  the  ornaments,  carving, 
feather  garments,  embroideries,  fishers’  and 
spinners’  implements  and  death  implements  of 
this  remarkable  people.  These  things  must  be 
seen  to  be  understood,  and  they  are  here 
that  they  may  be  seen. 

Butterfllea  ud  Beetles. 

Prof.  BeutenmQller  has  not  half  room 
enough  for  his  exquisite  entomological  collec¬ 
tion,  but  the  new  wing  will  soon  give  him 
larger  space.  Here  are  a  number  of  valuable 
collections,  of  which  not  the  smallest  interest 
from  an  educational  point  of  view  is  their 
illustration  of  the  possibilities  of  science  as  a 
recreation.  For  example,  here  is  a  collection 
of  250,000  species  of  insects  made  by  the  actor, 
Mr.  Harry  Edwards,  and  purchased  in  part  by 
bis  friends  for  the  Museum,  the  Museum  funds 
providing  one-third  of  the  amount.  Travel- 
ilng  the  world  over— to  South  America,  New 
South  Wales.  Africa,  and  elsewhere  —  with 
theatrical  troupes,  he  made  it  his  pastime 
to  collect  and  preserve  the  insects  of  each 
country  with  this  striking  result.  Another 
benefit  of  this  exhibit  is  its  suggestion  of  occu¬ 
pation  for  the  holidays  of  our  own  school 
children  and  working  people.  Prof.  Beuten- 
mQller  is  about  to  place  on  exhibition  for  the 
benefit  of  students  a  collection  of  insects  found 
within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  from  New  York  ; 
and  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  collec¬ 
tion  is  strictly  local,  chiefiy  from  Central  Park 
and  its  surroundings.  These  interesting  speci¬ 
mens  are  all  absolutely  perfect,  all  bred  from 
the  caterpillar,  the  specimens  chosen  from 
many  thousands.  One  of  the  largest  and 
richest  collections  in  existence  of  darning 
needles,  katy-dids,  crickets,  bees,  wasps,  flies, 
etc. .  is  here,  given  by  Mr.  James  Angus  of  West 
Farms.  Most  of  the  specimens  in  the  entomo¬ 
logical  exhibit  are  of  necessity  kept  in  draw¬ 
ers,  as  they  are  exceedingly  delicate  and  the 
light  spoils  their  color,  but  the  public  has  ac¬ 
cess  to  them  as  to  the  others. 

The  Library. 

Last  but  not  least  in  importance  are  the 
books.  Dr.  Woodward  has  30,000  books  upon 
his  shelves,  chiefly  on  natural  science,  and 
some  of  them  of  extreme  importance — for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Gould  Birds,  the  F.  Carson  Bre- 
voort  library  on  fishes,  the  Jay  collection  of 
books  on  shells,  the  Elliot  on  birds,  the  S.  P. 
Avery  on  botany.  In  books,  though  not  in 
periodicals,  it  is  the  finest  scientific  library  in 
the  city,  and  it  is  open  to  all  who  are  inter¬ 
ested.  The  stack  system  with  glass  shelves  is 
used,  and  the  classification  is  extremely  sim¬ 
ple  and  convenient.  There  are  some  fine  old 
bindings,  a  few  books  valuable  for  an¬ 
tiquity.  There  is  an  excellent  collection  of 
foreign  periodicals,  and  the  finest  set  of  gov¬ 
ernment  publications  outside  of  Washington, 
including  a  comple  set  of  documents  concern¬ 
ing  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  The  library 
contains  a  few  oil  paintings,  two  interesting 
Arctic  scenes,  “The  Polaris  in  the  Ice  at 
Thank  God  Harbor”  and  an  “English  Expe 
dition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,”  with  a 
portrait  of  Humboldt,  one  of  Audubon,  and  an 
interesting  gun  belonging  to  the  latter. 

Who  Enjoys  the  Mnseuiu. 

Who  are  the  people*  wise  enough  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  opportunities?  On  Sundays 
and  holidays  you  may  find  six  or  seven — even 
ten — thousand  people  here;  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren,  women  with  shawls  over  their  heads,  and 
others  of  the  well-to-do  classes,  but  it  is 
chiefly  the  working  people  who  come  here. 
This  is  in  fact  as  it  should  be— these  treas¬ 
ures  are  for  the  education  of  the  many, 
though  there  are  few  indeed  who  would  not 
find  it  to  their  profit  to  come  here  often. 

The  Pivotal  Question 

of  any  such  institution  is,  however,  not  so 


much  Who  enjoys  it  as  How  is  their  enjoy¬ 
ment  made  possible?  Who  supports  it?  Every 
public  benefit  lays  a  certain  obligation  upon  the 
public,  and  the  more  the  benefit  is  appropri¬ 
ated  by  the  poor,  the  stronger  becomes  the 
obligation  that  those  in  better  circumstances 
shall  do  their  part  towards  its  support.  This 
is  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  Museum. 
The  city  furnishes  the  buildings  and  makes 
an  annual  appropriation  for  their  mainten¬ 
ance,  but  it  gives  nothing  for  the  purchase  of 
exhibits.  Whence  have  these  treasures  been 
procured  ? 

Many  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  are  the 
generous  gifts  of  individuals.  Many  have 
been  purchased  with  money  furnished  by 
friends  of  the  Museum.  The  Trustees  have 
been  nobly  generous  in  this  respect,  but  no 
small  body  of  men,  however  generous,  can 
bring  a  great  institution  like  this  to  ideal 
perfection. 

A  few  years  ago  the  plan  was  devised  of  se¬ 
curing  annual  memberships,  and  this  has  been 
measurably  successful.  It  seems  as  if  it  needed 
only  to  be  brought  to  general  knowledge  to 
be  entirely  successful.  The  members  have 
certain  privileges ;  but  the  chief  of  them  all 
is  undoubtedly  the  opportunity  of  being  iden¬ 
tified  with  this  great  enterprise.  They  now 
are  far  too  few  in  number  for  the  needs  of 
this  museum.  Surely  there  are  three  thou¬ 
sand  people  in  this  city  sufficiently  interested 
in  such  an  educational  institution  to  be  ready 
to  subscribe  to  it  ten  dollars  a  year.  This 
would  enable  the  trustees  to  take  advantage 
of  opportunities,  to  add  continually  from  year 
to  year  such  collections  as  may  come  upon 
the  market. 

The  Mnseam  of  the  Poor. 

Such  an  income  is  especially  needed  because 
the  people  who  love  this  cause  are  poor  All 
who  come  here  for  study  are  poor— too  poor 
at  least,  to  make  gifts.  Those  who  love  sci¬ 
ence  are  poor.  They  are  above  all  thought  of 
money,  they  willingly  give  their  lives  to  the 
advancement  of  science ;  but  they  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  give  away  their  collections.  The  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art  is  properly  and  happily  the  muse¬ 
um  of  the  rich.  Collectors  of  laces  and  snuff¬ 
boxes  and  objects  of  luxury  may  be  grateful 
that  an  institution  exists  to  which  they  may 
bequeath  their  treasures.  But  a  scientist,  an 
explorer,  may  not  bequeath  his  collection— it 
is  all  he  has  to  leave  to  his  widow  and  chil¬ 
dren.  It  must  be  sold,  not  given  away.  Three 
thousand  annual  subscribers  at  ten  dollars  a 
year — so  easily  as  that,  if  our  readers  and 
other  public-spirited  people  of  moderate  means 
only  will,  and  New  York  may  have  the  finest 
Scientific  Collection  in  America,  perhaps  in 
the  world.  H. 


THE  ELMIRA  BEFOR  » ATORT. 

The  wide  publicity  given  to  last  year’s  long 
investigation  of  alleged  abuses  in  the  New  York 
State  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  and  the  sensa¬ 
tional  testimony  and  heated  discussion  which 
that  investigation  drew  forth,  will  sharpen  the 
interest  with  which  many  will  turn  to  a  most 
attractive  looking  volume,  published  some 
months  ago,  and  widely  circulated,  being  “The 
Eighteenth  Year  Book  ”  of  the  institution. 
It  contains  a  full  and  minute  report  of 
the  whole  internal  management,  disciplinary, 
medical,  educational,  military,  dietary,  tech 
nological,  and  anthropological  for  the  year 
1893.  A  note  on  the  fly-leaf  informs  us  that 
the  volume,  in  typography,  illustration,  and 
binding,  is  the  product  solely  of  prisoners’ 
labor. 

If  evident  painstaking  in  the  work  of  report¬ 
ing,  fulness  of  statement,  apparent  fairness, 
the  exhibition  of  scientific  method,  and  the 
expression  of  enlightened  and  humane  senti¬ 


ment  can  predispose  us  to  a  favorable  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  institution,  we  shall  be  so  disposed 
by  the  work  before  us ;  for  it  is  not  only  » 
model  of  the  printer’s,  the  engraver’s,  and  the 
binder’s  art,  but  offers  a  most  exhaustive  ac> 
count  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  physical,  in¬ 
tellectual,  and  moral  condition  of  those  who 
were  in  charge  of  the  Superintendent  and  his 
corps  of  assistants  during  the  year.  Nothing 
seems  to  be  omitted.  Every  particular  of 
bodily  habitude,  even  to  the  tattoo  marks  on 
the  prisoners’  arms,  and  the  impressions  made 
by  the  soles  of  their  feet,  is  tabulated.  The 
influence  of  nationality,  color,  association, 
training ;  the  results  of  the  prison  discipline 
in  the  grand  aim  of  reformation,  and  the  per¬ 
centages  of  criminal  humanity  actually  recov¬ 
ered  and  returned  to  the  ranks  of  decent  and 
honorable  society,  are  here  shown  with  an  air 
of  candor  and  truth  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
modify  the  judgment  oven  of  those  who  have 
been  most  strongly  prejudiced  against  the 
management. 

An  attractive  feature  of  the  report  is 
its  copious  and  spirited  illustrations,  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  different  classes  of  artisans*  at  their 
work,  pupils  in  their  exercises  and  in  their 
school  rooms,  and  military  companies  and 
bands  at  their  drill.  Typical  heads  and  faces 
are  given  in  the  anthropological  section,  and 
different  views  of  the  extensive  and  beautiful 
buildings  of  the  Reformatory. 

The  comparatively  recent  science  of  penology, 
like  that  of  pedagogics,  has  been  developed 
and  formulated  in  our  day  to  a  degree  which 
makes  us  all  shudder  to  think  of  the  blind  bar¬ 
barity  of  the  past  ages  in  the  treatment  of 
criminals,  and  encourages  the  hope  that  great 
things  are  yet  to  be  done  by  saving  tu  human 
society  a  larger  per  cent,  of  that  which  haa 
hitherto  been,  as  it  were,  cast  into  gehenna. 

In  reference  to  the  severities  of  corporal 
punishment  in  the  Reformatory,  by  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  which  the  feelings  of  so  many  have 
been  harrowed  up,  this  book  was  of  course,  by 
its  date,  precluded  from  taking  any  notice; 
and  it  remains  to  b'*  seen  whether  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Year  Book  will  attempt  any  defence. 
It  would  be  most  unjust  and  unfortunate  to 
condemn  and  set  aside  on  mere  popular  rumor 
a  penologist  of  deserved  high  standing  such 
as  is  claimed  for  Mr.  Brookway  by  men  of  the 
very  highest  character  and  intelligence.  At 
the  same  time  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that, 
human  nature  being  what  it  is,  there  is  herdly 
a  man  living  to  whom  it  would  he  wise  and 
safe  to  intrust  for  long  any  large  measure  of 
discretionary  power  to  punish  his  fellow  men. 
The  most  humane  heart  soon  grows  hard  in 
the  dreadful  work  of  swinging  a  whip  or  a 
paddle.  From  what  is  given  in  this  report  it 
appears  that  a  most  careful  record  is  kept  of 
all  spankings  and  spatting ;  and  most  of  us 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  punish¬ 
ment  was  applied  to  only  one  twentieth  of  one 
per  cent,  of  the  prisoners. 

While  we  ought  never  to  forget  for  a  moment 
that  the  worst  and  most  refractory  criminals 
are  still  human  beings,  we  should  not  endorse 
any  of  the  mushy  sentimentalism  which  would 
make  our  penal  institutions  merely  a  pleasant 
retreat  for  those  who  have  broken  the  laws 
and  put  in  jeopardy  the  peace  and  well  being 
of  society.  Clericus. 

The  Cross-Bearer’s  Missionary  Reading  Cir¬ 
cle  proposes  a  course  of  stud^  including  three 
years,  with  written  examinations  at  the  end  of 
each  year.  The  course  of  reading  for  1894  95  is 
as  follows :  The  “Life  of  Robert  Morrison,”  the 
“Life  of  Adoniram  Judson,”  “Our  Country,” 
revised  edition;  “Foreign  Missions  After  a 
Century,”  “The  Missionary  Review  of  the 
World.”  Those  who  desire  to  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  society  or  to  learn  more  fully  of 
its  work  will  address  Rev.  Marcus  L.  Gray, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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How.  amidst  the  jargons  of  life,  we  some¬ 
times  yearn  for  that  “harmony  of  souls”  of 
which  Shakespeare  speaks,  of  which,  some¬ 
times  in  happy,  and  hence  clear  mood,  wo  get 
a  foretaste,  and  in  which  we  believe  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  In  the  reality  of  a  perfect  circle, 
though  we  never  drew  one.  Our  limited 
knowledge  and  ability  are  always  suggesting 
the  unlimited,  the  imperfect  the  perfect,  the 
finite  the  infinite.  We  have  a  few  volumes  of 
printed  knowledge  of  the  earth  we  taead  upon 
and  delve  into,  and  of  the  mysterious  realms 
that  circle  with  us  in  infinite  space ;  but  the 
little  we  know  serves  mainly  but  to  whet  the 
appetite  for  the  much  of  which  we  are  igno¬ 
rant.  Even  as  Laplace  dying  exclaimed, 
“What  I  know  is  limited,  what  I  know  not  in¬ 
finite” ;  or,  as  still  another,  dying.  “Let  me  go 
that  I  may  complete  there  the  problems  I  have 
left  incomplete  here.”  So  the  natural  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  little  that  we  learn  here  in  the 
physical  body  and  world,  is  to  excite  our  faith 
in  vast  realms  of  knowledge  yet  awaiting  our 
discovery.  So  facts  before  us  tend,  naturally, 

I  say,  to  excite  the  expectation  of  greater 
things  yet  to  come  within  the  scope  of  our  en¬ 
larging  comprehension.  Everybody  turning 
thoughtfully  from  the  telephone  and  its  like, 
says,  “What  will  electricity  do  next?”  We  are 
all  expecting  more.  It  is  so  in  all  directions 
of  thought  and  achievement.  Recall  the  most 
ecstatic  moment  you  ever  experienced,  when 
lost  in  some  supernal  strain  of  music.  Then 
remind  yourself  that  that  pleasure  was  only  in 
the  proportion  of  38,000  to  765,000,000,000,000 
to  the  music  which  science  demonstrates  to  be 
now  constantly  delivered  in  God’s  universe, 
but  which  goes  unheard  by  mortals  because  of 
this  “muddy  vesture.”  Give  imagination  lib¬ 
erty  to  dwell  and  kindle  here  for  a  little,  and 
you  will  fairly  tremble  with  eager  and  confi¬ 
dent  expectation  of  the  ecstatic  music  which 
now  exists,  and  which  you  may  some  time 
have  ears  to  hear.  You  have  heard  some  or¬ 
chestral  or  solo  performances  which  were 
about  all  the  tension  of  your  excitement  could 
bear.  But,  let  your  imagination  run  on  with 
the  Psalmist’s  outgoings  of  the  morning  and 
evening  as  they  sing.  Imagine  yourself  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  midst  of  the  most  gorgeous  sunset 
or  sunrise  that  you  ever  witnessed,  and  in  the 
most  youthful  sensitiveness  of  nerve  and  of 
soul  that  you  ever  experienced.  Then  im 
agine  all  that  celestial  wealth  of  splendor  to 
be  passing  in  panorama  to  the  music,  of  in¬ 
finitesimal  delicacy,  made  by  every  stream¬ 
ing  ray  as  it  flies  on  its  errand  of  cheer  to  the 
universe  of  God.  Imagine  that  you,  as  you 
stand  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  are  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  and  appreciating  all  that.  Oh,  how 
one’s  soul  begins  to  struggle  as  a  lion  in  its 
cage,  to  burst  its  bodily  limitations,  as  Shakes 
peare  has  it,  shake  off  “this  muddy  vesture  of 
decay,”  that  it  may  enter  into  the  fruition  of 
what  now  it  can  only  imagine,  but  must  be¬ 
lieve  in,  because  of  the  fixed  laws  of  nature 

So,  too,  we  all  believe  in  gravity,  though 
invisible.  Electricity,  also,  how  firmly  we  be¬ 
lieve  in  that  and  in  its  yet  unrevealed  won¬ 
ders,  though  it  is  too  subtle  for  the  human 
eye  to  detect,  for  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
no  human  eye  has  ever  seen  electricity.  We 
see  the  flash  it  mal^s,  in  motion,  but  never 
the  electricity  itself.  I  know  of  nothing  in 
physical  nature  that  so  illustrates  the  reality 
of  the  invisible,  as  does  electricity.  It  is 
physical,  and  yet  eludes  us  like  a  very  spirit. 
It  seems  to  be  the  finest  possible  attenuation 
of  the  physical  verging  off  into  the  spiritual. 
But  we  believe  in  the  fact  of  electricity  as 
firmly  as  we  believe  in  the  fact  of  wood  and 
stone. 

I  hope  my  hearers  do  not  weary  of  these 
t  illustrations,  much  less  lose  the  point  of  our 
text,  or  suspect  the  speaker  of  having  lost  it. 
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Still  it  revealed  a  real  power  and  compels  our 
belief  to  a  large  degree. 

Take  another  illostration,  in  the  realm  of 
sound.  We  have  all  heard  music  which 
charmed  us  by  the  exquisite  delicacy  and 
evenness  of  its  flow.  So  you  recall  violin 
notes  of  such  refinement,  that  when  they 
ceased,  you  were  startled  and  half  dazed,  as 
one  coming  back  from  a  spiritual  realm.  But 
science  proves,  as  clearly  as  it  proves  any¬ 
thing.  that  the  air  is  full  of  music,  which  we 
all  fail  to  catch  only  because  our  orgsns  of 
bearing  are  too  coarse  to  detect  it.  Yet,  the 
intelligent  believe  in  such  unheard  music. 
For,  sound  is  occasioned  by  vibrations  of  the 
air,  and  experiment  proves  that  the  lowest 
sound  which  the  acutest  human  ear  can  hear 
is  from  vibrations  at  the  rate  of  16.5  per  sec¬ 
ond,  and  the  highest  within  reach  of  the  ear, 
is  at  the  rate  of  88,000  vibrations  per  second. 
But  the  vibrations  caused  by  moving  light  go 
as  high  as  766,000,000,000,000  per  second.  So 
that  we  miss  whatever  music  there  is  between 
the  88,000  and  the  765,000,000,000,000  in  vibra¬ 
tion. 

How  very  little  do  we  hear  1  The  swift  wind 
roars  through  the  tree  tops  that  overhang  our 
house,  and  the  strings  of  the  .^olian  harp 
vibrate  in  sweetest  notes  to  the  zephyr  that 
breathes  across  it  on  our  window  sill.  We  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  roar  of  the  wind  and  in  the  notes 
of  the  harp  because  we  bear  them.  But  the 
same  laws  which  produce  these  sounds  make 
music  a  necessity  of  every  falling  drop  of  rain 
or  floating  flake  of  snow.  Even  the  very  rays 
of  sun  and  moon  and  star  must  sing  as  they 
slant  tbi  way  through  their  air  to  our  eyes. 
Shall  we  believe  in  the  laws  of  sound  which 
hold  perfectly  through  each  step  up  to  the 
point  of  our  limit  in  power  to  hear,  and  then 
deny  the  holding  of  that  same  law  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  ears?  Surely  not.  We  follow  the 
law  with  our  belief  and  our  imagination  clear 
out  into  the  realm  of  the  inaudible,  and 
there  revel  in  music  unearthly.  We  are  not 
wont  to  hold  the  Bible  to  the  accuracies  of 
physical  science  in  its  moral  teachings ;  but 
the  Psalmist  was  stating  scientific  truth,  as 
facts  now  appear,  when  he  wrote,  “Thou 
makest  the  outgoings  of  the  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  to  sing” — “to  rejoice,”  our  translators 
rendered  it,  instead  of  to  sing,  as  the  word 
means,  only  because  they  were  ignorant  then 
of  what  we  now  know,  that  the  myriad  rays 
of  the  rising  and  setting  sun  must  all  start  and 
pursue  their  swift  way,  each  singing  its  own 
sweet  song,  without  an  instant’s  interruption. 
The  howl  of  the  tempest  we  believe  in,  and 
the  hum  of  the  gnat’s  tiny  wing.  Shall  we 
compel  the  law  that  produces  those  sounds  to 
stand  suspended  just  where  we  can  hear  no 
farther?  No.  If  we  can  hear  the  hum  of  the 
tiniest  gnat  we  ever  saw,  we  easily  believe 
there  may  be  a  hum  too  refined  for  our  ears 
to  catch.  A  ray  of  light  cannot  enter  your 
room  for  your  waking  in  the  morning  without 
singing  its  good  morning,  nor  depart  at  night 
save  with  leaving  on  the  air  its  delicate  noc¬ 
turne.  Science  demonstrates  this,  and  though 
our  ears  are  too  coarse  to  bear  witness  to  the 
facts,  we  believe.  No  wonder  the  Bible  tells 
how  “the  morning  stars  sang  together.”  That 
is  not  poetic  fancy,  by  license.  It  is  scientific 
fact.  It  suggests  that  the  Bible  may  have 
more  scientific  truth  deftly  wrapt  in  mysteri¬ 
ous  covering  than  we  have  had  sense  to  dis¬ 
cover.  It  is,  however,  almost  a  wonder  that 
long  before  the  race  so  demonstrated  these 
things,  Shakespeare  should  have  written  : 

“  There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  beholiest, 

But,  in  his  motion,  like  an  angel  sings. 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubim. 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls. 

But.  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay. 

Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it.”  * 

i  *  Merchant  of  Venice.  Act  V.  Scene  I. 


Tkxt. — And  he  answered.  Fear  not,  for  they 
that  be  with  us  are  more  than  they  that  be  with 
them.  — 2  Kings  6 : 16. 

Ton  have  seen  pupils  at  the  blackboard  try¬ 
ing  to  strike  a  perfect  circle  or  straight  line 
for  a  mathematical  demonstration.  Some  lines  | 
produced  would  be  deemed  successes  and  pro¬ 
nounced  perfectly  straight  or  exactly  curved. 
But,  put  a  strong  glass  upon  them,  and  in¬ 
equalities  appear.  Commonly,  when  we  have 
done  our  best  at  drawing  lines,  we  add,  as  we 
proceed  to  demonstrate,  “  Now  suppose  that  to 
be  a  perfect  curve  or  straight  line.”  Yes, 
draw  as  well  as  we  can,  then  suppose  it  to  be 
what  we  have  attempted,  that  is  the  best  we 
ever  do.  An  absolutely  perfect  curve  exists 
only  in  the  imagination,  or  indicated  by  the 
mathematician’s  formula.  The  astronomer 
works  by  the  perfect  curve  for  which  his 
formula  calls,  not  by  the  imperfect  line  of  his 
own  instruments.  He  discredits  the  accuracy 
of  the  visible  line,  but  puts  all  confidence  in 
the  invisible.  The  trackless  spaces  of  the 
heavens  are  all  cut  by  curves  of  perfect  exact¬ 
ness.  But  eye  never  sees  them.  Such  per¬ 
fection  of  lines  exists  also  in  our  imagination, 
but  is  never  reproduced  in  figures  of  our 
making.  The  imaginary  lines  are  therefore 
the  true  and  everlasting  realities— the  perfect 
patterns  in  which  we  believe  and  to  which 
we  work,  while  our  figures  are  but  imperfect 
efforts  at  reproduction,  uncertain  shadows  of 
the  reality.  And  that  is  the  reality  of  the  in¬ 
visible,  ill  which  we  believe.  In  other  words, 
the  invisible,  according  to  our  theme,  is  more 
real  than  the  visible.  We  all  believe  that  the 
perfect  curve  of  the  trackless  heavens  and  of 
the  imagination  is  a  finer  thing  than  that  of 
our  rule  and  dividers.  The  geometry  of  the 
sky  beats  all  the  geometries  of  the  printed 
page.  And  we  so  believe,  though  one  is  seen 
while  the  other  exists  only  in  the  imagination 
or  lies  but  potentially  in  the  mathematician’s 
formula. 


Now,  we  shall  find  that  whichever 
way  we  turn  in  the  realms  of  thought  or  of 
action,  the  things  invisible  are  the  mightiest 
agencies  of  the  universe  and  even  of  our  prac¬ 
tical  daily  life.  You,  my  friend,  have  a  model 
business,  social  and  Christian  standard.  You 
never  quite  attain  it,  yet  there  stand  the  in¬ 
visible  models  which  you  will  never  abandon, 
if  you  are  a  true  and  growing  man.  Hence 
my  theme.  The  reality  of  the  invisible.  The 
circles  which  the  child  draws,  I  declare  to  be 
the  unreal  thing,  while  the  invisible  circle 
which  it  tries  to  imitate  is  the  reality.  That 
is  above  criticism  and  everlasting.  But  it  is  a 
reality  that  is  invisible.  Take  the  matter  of 
vegetable  growth.  We  cannot  see  anything 
grow,  no  matter  how  rapid  the  growth.  We 
can  see,  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  that 
it  has  grown,  but  the  movement  in  the  process 
our  eyes  cannot  focus  finely  enough  to  detect. 
Yet  no  one  would  be  unreasonable  enough  to 
question  whether  there  can  be  growth  in 
twenty-four  hours,  just  because  he  cannot  see 
the  movement.  I  have  beard  a  farmer  say  of 
his  corn,  “It  grew  so  fast  last  night  you 
might  have  heard  it  grow.”  He  spoke  jocose¬ 
ly.  But  the  same  might  have  been  said  in 
sober  earnest  and  scientific  accuracy,  if  only 
the  human  ear  were  sensitive  enough  to  detect 
the  sound  which  the  growing  actually  did 
make.  An  ingenious  man  of  science  invented 
an  instrument  by  which  to  test  the  power  of 
vegetable  growth.  Applying  it  to  a  squash  in 
his  garden,  the  instrument  revealed  a  lifting 
power  equal  to  three  tons.  Perhaps  we  should 
want  to  see  that  instrument  itself  well  tested. 


C*  The  above  sermon  br  Dr.  James  H.  Taylor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Cbnrch,  Rome,  N,  T.,  was  preached  in  the 
Btone  Chnrcb.  Clinton,  in  December  last,  and  requested 
by  its  hearers  for  publication  in  The  Evanaelist.l 
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TOE  EVANGEWT. 


*They  that  be  with  us  are  more  than  they 
that  be  with  them.”  In  the  light  of  our  illus- 
trationa  this  text  begins  to  say.  They  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  and  rely  upon  invisible  realities,  hare 
mors  with  them  than  they  who  only  believe  in 
what  they  can  touch  and  taste  and  hear  and 
see.  The  mathematician  who  demonstrates 
and  imagines  and  believes  ia  an  absolutely 
perfect  circle,  has  something  better  to  go  upon 
than  the  child  stopping  content  with  its  im¬ 
perfect  line  of  chalk.  The  musician  who  ac¬ 
cepts  the  laws  of  nature  and  imagines  and  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  unheard  music  of  the  outer 
air,  the  unspeakable  melodies  of  the  rising 
and  setting  sun  and  the  ever  glowing  stars, 
has  infinitely  more  with  him  than  has  he  who 
only  believes  in  the  sounds  he  can  make  or 
hear,  even  as  the  deaf  pianist  I  once  heard, 
who  went  wild  with  ecstacy  as  his  hngers  flew 
over  the  keyboard,  though  he  heard  not  a 
sound.  All  of  which  helps  us  to  say  with 
cumulative  power,  that  the  man  who  believes 
with  all  his  powers  in  a  realm  of  spirits  out  of 
sight,  and  in  the  human  spirit  and  its  ever 
lastingness,  has  vastly  more  with  him  than  he 
who  believes  only  in  this  body  of  decay  and 
dust,  holding  nothing  certain  beyond  its  burial 
in  the  grave,  and  talking  ever  with  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  spirit  world  and  his  dear  ones 
gone  from  him. 

The  man  who  believes,  as  the  main  point  of 
living  only,  in  his  possibilities  of  present 
pleasures  of  eating,  drinking,  family  delights, 
and  all  indulgences,  that  money  can  purchase, 
yea,  even  in  the  pleasures  of  thought  upon 
present  things,  he,  I  say,  has  far  fewer  with 
him  than  has  he  who,  enjoying  all  these  in 
their  place,  lives  mainly  in  the  unseen,  in  his 
soul-life,  and  believes  in  the  everlasting 
family  of  the  everlasting  Father,  in  the  ever- 
developing  and  increasing  power  of  the  soul 
to  enjoy,  in  the  human  passions  and  pleasures, 
ever  purifying  until  his  humanity' shall  afflliate 
with  divinity,  the  finite  with  the  infinite,  en¬ 
joying  it  forever.  Yea,  verily,  are  not  they 
that  be  with  us  who  believe  such  things,  even 
in  all  the  spiritual  realities  of  Bible  teaching, 
more  than  they  that  be  with  them  who  deny, 
or  only  half  believe  in,  these  facts  of  divine 
revelation  ? 

But,  my  hearers,  you  are  believers  in  the 
Bible,  and  I  would  give  you  a  sense  of  sure 
footing  in  these  matters ;  I  will  lead  you.  with 
our  text  as  a  lantern,  from  our  illustration, 
along  the  way  of  Scripture  teaching  and 
facts.  And  I  shall  lead  as  one  who  is  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  eliminate  the  miraculous  from  the 
Bible,  nor  reduce  the  supernatural  to  its  lowest 
terms  The  supernatural  is  the  peculiarity  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  very  life-energy  of  our  re¬ 
ligion.  We  do  well  to  make  the  most,  not  the 
least,  of  all  the  supernatural  that  appears  in 
Bible  story.  That  young  man  at  Elisha’s  side 
became  frightened  when  he  saw  the  village 
beleagured  by  a  host  of  horsemen,  spearmen, 
and  charioteers.  He  and  Elisha  were  lone 
handed.  There  was  no  friendly  army  within 
a  score  of  miles,  nor  any  visible  means  of  de¬ 
fense.  The  peril  was  great  and  instant  They 
who  had  long  threatened  the  prophet’s  life 
had  him  in  their  power.  But  Elisha  spoke 
calmly.  He  believed  in  God  and  in  His  ad¬ 
equate  resources  for  His  children’s  defense. 
He  believed  in  and  saw  another  realm  of  pow¬ 
er.  invisible,  hut  surrounding  this  of  the  visi 
ble.  So  he  prayed  that  the  young  men  might 
see  what  he  saw.  And  instantly  the  young 
man  saw  the  mountains,  where  the  enemy  lay 
in  camp,  full  of  an  angelic  host  of  defenders, 
all  ready  for  battle.  It  was  the  preternatural 
quickening  of  his  spiritual  powers  to  perceive 
spiritual  realities— to  see  that  God’s  hosts 
were  camping  round  about  His  own  faithful 
children,  to  deliver  them. 

Now,  my  hearers  what  I  want  you  to  ob 


serve  is  that  this  again  is  what  I  call  reality 
—an  angelic  host  filling  the  mountains,  and 
ready,  if  he  would  believe,  to  match  the  at¬ 
tacking  enemy,  though  not  with  deadly  spears 
and  bows  and  horses,  indeed.  God’s  power 
took  that  form  of  expression  only  in  accom¬ 
modation  to  the  young  man’s  weakness  in 
spiritual  conceptions.  Elijah  did  not  need  to 
see  such  things  in  physical  appearance.  Those 
hosts  represented  the  infinite  spiritual  forces 
ready  to  defend  God’s  children  and  God’s 
cause. 

This,  my  hearers,  is  the  instance  of  the 
reality  of  the  invisible  which  I  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  illustrate.  That  army  with  horse  and 
chariot  and  spear  was  instantly  conquered  by 
this  invisible  host,  though  not  a  visible  blow 
was  struck.  Spiritual  power  ruled  the  physi¬ 
cal  forces,  and  they  wefe  led  captive  like  weak 
children.  They  were  inwardly  possessed  and 
spiritually  disarmed.  That  angelic  host,  the 
spiritual  energy  of  Jehovah,  was  the  reality ; 
the  army  with  banners  was  but  the  shadow  of 
real  power.  Now,  the  Bible  is  full  of  this 
kind  of  thing.  It  is  God’s  effort  to  impress 
upon  this  world  the  facts  of  the  invisible.  So 
when  Jesus  was  born,  one  angel  spoke  to  a 
shepherd  of  that  event,  and  "instantly,”  the 
word  is,  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host 
filled  the  air  with  their  pean  of  joy  and  peace. 
When  Peter  would  have  defended  Christ  in 
Genthsemane,  Jesus  checked  him,  suggesting 
the  needlessness  of  his  undertaking,  saying, 
“I  could  pray  to  My  Father  and  He  would 
send  twelve  legions  of  angels  for  my  defense.” 
The  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  of 
Senacherib’s  army  encamped  victoriously  be¬ 
fore  Jerusalem,  all  went  down  under  a  breath 
before  the  angelic,  but  invisible  energy  of 
Jehovah  to  deliver  His  people.  David  tells  us 
that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  around 
them  that  fear  Him,  and  delivereth  them. 
An  angel  led  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  an  angel 
opened  the  prison  doors  for  Peter’s  release. 
Jesus  tells  us  that  His  angels  are  to  come  and 
gather  the  evil  doers  out  of  the  world,  and 
that  angels  stood  ready  to  conduct  the  beggar 
Lazarus  home  to  Abraham’s  bosom.  And  the 
instances  are  constantly  occurring  of  dying 
people  insisting  that  the  room  is  full  of  angels, 
and  often  Jesus  is  seen  in  their  front,  though 
only  the  eye  nearly  dead  to  this  world  can  see 
them. 

These,  my  dear  hearers,  are  what  I  would 
have  you  accept  as  realities.  Jesus  said  He 
would  come  and  take  His  own  to  Himself. 
Why  not  allow  Him  to  fulfill  His  word?  Do 
not  destroy  its  power  or  rob  it  of  its  sweetness 
by  simple  incredulousness,  or  by  attributing 
all  to  anodynes,  ..when  often  there  are  no 
anodynes  in  the  case.  These,  I  believe,  are 
neither  ghost  stories  nor  allegories.  They  ap¬ 
peal  to  us,  in  my  estimation,  as  the  simple 
narratives  of  history— the  revelations  of  God, 
showing  how  the  world  of  spirits  and  this 
world  of  physical  appearances,  are  moving  on 
together,  muturally  helping.  For  one,  I  accept 
them  as  literal  truth.  Professor  Hitchcock  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary  is  said  to  have 
expressed  himself  before  his  death  as  believing 
in  the  ubiquity  of  Christ  and  the  literal  appear¬ 
ance  of  Jesus,  often  at  the  deathbed  of  His 
followers. 

Angels,  single  as  the  one  that  sustained 
Jesus  in  Gethsemane,  in  legion  as  they  waited 
to  answer  his  call  in  the  presence  of  the  mob, 
or  in  vast  hosts  as  they  stood  marshalled  in 
the  mountains  before  Elisha  and  his  servant, 
are  all  realities  of  the  invisible  realm,  and  in 
one  way  or  another  are  having  to  do  constantly 
with  this  present  world,  as  agents  of  divine 
power.  God,  we  are  told  and  believe,  reigns 
not  only  among  the  inhabitants  of  earth,  but 
among  the  armies  of  heaven.  He  is  not  de¬ 
pendent  upon  this  world  alone  as  His  recruit¬ 


ing  ground.  When  His  people  here  sire  dan¬ 
gerously  beleagured,  when  His  causes'  are  in 
peril  by  reason  of  physical  forces  that  cannot 
be  matched  by  other  forces  that  are  physical 
also,  then  He  calls  upon  the  spiritual  Srmies 
to  come  to  the  rescue.  Thus,  instantly  a 
whole  army  is  smitten  into  a  daxed  confusion, 
like  blindness,  or  falls  in  the  trenches  like 
Senacherib’s,  or  goes  under  bodily  as  Pba- 
roah’s  in  the  sea. 

These  are  only  a  few  instances  of  many  in 
Bible  record.  They  are  all  given  to  make  clear 
and  impressive  the  reality  and  activity  of  in¬ 
visible  energies,  appearing  sometimes  in  what 
wecall  providences, and  to  reveal  the  connection 
between  that  invisible  realm  of  spirits  and 
this  world  of  physical  facts. 

But  is  this  only  a  speculation,  amusing  o^ 
dull,  or  is  it  of  value  to  us  in  our  practical 
work-a-day  life?  Did  it  not  seem  practical  I 
would  not  ask  a  moment  of  anybody’s  time 
to  consider  it.  To  mo  it  seems  immensely  im¬ 
portant  that  we  believe  things  just  as  they 
are  set  before  us,  and  most  reasonable  that  we 
should  do  BO. 

As  my  hearers  must  now  perceive,  the  illns 
trations  at  the  opening  of  this  discourse  are 
adapted  to  show  how  reasonable  such  belief 
is.  We  believe  in  gravity,  electricity,  growth, 
and  music  where  neither  sight  nor  touch  nor 
ear  can  detect  them.  The  invisible  we  accept 
in  a  thousand  ways.  Then  why  not  in  our 
own  everlasting  life  and  development,  and  in 
God  as  a  present,  spiritual  power  which  is 
Master  of  all?  Such  belief,  firm  and  confided 
in,  would  bring  courage  and  consolation  and 
joy  where  now  is  fear  and  trembling  and 
mourning  and  sorrow,  as  of  them  wbo  have 
no  hope.  There  are  causes,  enough  of  them, 
that  seem  desperate  as  did  his  personal  safety 
that  morning  to  Elisha’s  young  servant.  So 
our  Civil  War  seemed,  and  that  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  often  hopeless,  while  yet  the  cause  lost 
none  of  its  seeming  justness  in  our  estimation. 
So  now  the  cause  of  good  government,  the 
cause  of  temperance,  so  dark  at  times  that 
none  of  us  can  see  our  way  through  to  order 
and  decency.  The  disorderly,  the  anarchistic, 
the  base,  the  selfish  come  to  power,  as  in  our 
great  strikes,  paralyzing  business,  corrupting 
society,  and  threatening  all  that  is  dearest  to 
us.  They  seem  too  much  for  us  at  times,  and 
likely  to  monopolize  power.  What  is  to  bo 
done?  Get  frightened  like  the  young  man  and 
cry  out  in  despair  as  if  ready  to  surrender 
all  the  good  there  is  left  to  the  bad  which  is 
for  the  time  in  power?  Shall  we  look  at  the 
material  greatness  of  their  forces  and  say, 
“These  things  are  too  much  for  us?”  Nay. 
They  are  indeed  too  much  for  us,  for  08. 
But  we  are  not  alone  in  our  struggle  for  the 
right.  Majorities  and  minorities  are  nowhere, 
for  more  than  a  brief  time,  when  right  strug- 
ules  against  wrong.  Right  is  always  the  major¬ 
ity,  only  give  it  time  enough.  But  when  we 
are  voted  down  and  overrun,  what  are  we  to 
do?  Do?  Stand,  stand  calm,  like  Elisha, 
calm  in  the  assurance  that  they  which  be 
with  the  right  are  more  and  mightier  than 
they  that  be  with  the  many.  Stand,  as  they 
who  know  the  right  cannot  be  beaten  more 
than  temporarily.  Look  up  like  Elijah,  look 
right  into  the  face  of  the  “1  Am.”  He  is 
always  on  the  right  side  of  things.  See  the 
very  air  full  of  His  heavenly  host  camping 
around  those  who  represent  the  right  to  deliver 
them  and  save  the  cause.  But,  do  not  fail  to 
observe,  Elisba  did  not  so  rely  upon  that  host, 
even  after  he  saw  it,  as  to  fold  his  own 
hands.  He  began  to  devise  measures  for  the 
enemy's  defeat.  Let  mental  confusion  smite 
them  to  a  man  he  prayed.  And  instantly,  as 
if  each  of  the  host  seen  in  the  air  had  taken 
his  man,  they  all  became  dazed  and  incapable 
of  action.  Then  Elisha  and  his  servant  faced 
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the  enemy,  led  them  to  where  they  were  com¬ 
pletely  in  his  power,  then  showed  them 
mercy.  Active  he  was,  yet  kindly  clear  to  the 
consummation  of  victory.  “And  they  came  no 
more,”  the  record  is.  “to  trouble  Israel.”  A 
complete  and  final  victory.  They  felt  the 
overmastering  power  of  Israel’s  God,  and 
dared  not  cope  with  it  again.  Ill  temper, 
or  rashness,  or  folly,  or  final  cruelty  instead 
of  magnanimity,  on  Elisha's  part,  might  have 
caused  the  whole  heavenly  host  to  give  over 
the  battle.  But  Elisha  was  consistent  all  the 
way  through — unfaltering  trust  to  start,  per¬ 
sonal  activity  to  his  utmost  in  the  struggle, 
and  then  the  magnanimity  of  conscious  up¬ 
rightness  at  the  last. 

Nothing  can  ultimately  defeat  us  in  the 
right  cause,  nothing  but  our  own  follies  and 
sins.  When  the  evils  against  which  we  strive 
seem  rather  to  strengthen  than  weaken,  we 
need  indeed  to  be  studious,  to  hold  on  steadily 
under  the  assurance,  “They  that  be  with  us 
are  more  than  they  that  be  with  them.  ”  Drop¬ 
ping  in  despair  at  sight  of  superior  numbers, 
or  the  discovery  of  unscrupulous  resorts,  only 
betrays  our  weakness  of  faith  in  the  right. 
Flying  into  passion  and  excitement  at  such 
times,  rushing  into  rash  and  foolish  measures, 
even  adopting  wicked  ways  to  match  other 
ways  that  are  wicked,  none  of  this  is  the 
thing  for  those  who  believe  in  God  and  that 
His  resources  are  never  exhausted.  Neither  is 
discouragement  or  hand-hanging.  All  the 
good  causes  of  earth  are  God’s  more  than 
our’s.  They  belong  to  the  angelic  armies 
more  than  to  the  armies  of  the  selfish  and  the 
corrupt  of  earth.  Look  up  at  such  times 
into  God’s  face.  We  shall  find  that  always 
calm.  He  never  gets  smitten  with  panic  as  if 
His  were  becoming  the  lost  cause. 

God  is  no  pessimist.  His  greatest  bother  is 
with  us.  His  unsteady,  faltering,  excited, 
faith-losing  forces.  He  could  win  quickly 
enough,  all  around,  without  us.  But  a  large 
part  of  the  victory  needed  is  in  the  confirma¬ 
tion  of  faith  in  us.  His  soldiers.  That  victory 
can  come  only  through  our  own  personal 
struggle  to  the  end.  The  same  truth,  “They 
that  be  with  us  are  more  than  they  that  be 
with  them,”  bolds  in  all  struggles  with  our 
own  private  affairs,  personal  defects,  defeats 
and  falls.  Nothing  tends  to  take  the  heart 
and  hope  out  of  a  man  like  his  own  mistakes 
and  sin  while  trying  to  do  right.  But  here, 
too,  never  forget  a  little  good  is  stronger  than 
much  that  is  bad.  Badness  is  essential  weakness 
always.  Having  committed  the  keeping  of 
our  souls  and  all  our  affairs  to  God,  guard 
well  indeed  the  purity  of  our  devotion  to  Him, 
but  then,  in  every  dark  hour,  even  of  our  own 
temptation  and  sin,  look  up  and  hear  as  if 
from  the  everlasting  throne,  “He  that  still, 
even  when  down  in  mistake  and  sin.  clings  to 
the  right,  shall  find  they  that  be  with  him 
for  the  right  more  than  they  that  be  with 
him  for  the  wrong.”  The  good  that  is  in  us, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  persistently  reaching  up¬ 
ward,  will  be  more  than  the  bad  pulling  down¬ 
ward.  And  St.  Paul  will  echo  it  out  from  the 
walls  of  his  prison,  “If  God  be  for  us,  who  can 
be  against  usT” 

Young  man,  struggling  to  make  your  way  in 
life,  hold  to  the  path  of  virtue,  and  God  will 
always  be  with  you  there.  His  angels  will 
encamp  around  you  to  deliver  you.  Not 
always  to  give  you  just  what  you  may  for  the 
moment  be  craving,  but  to  insure  that  which 
will  bring  you  to  the  truest  victory,  the  high¬ 
est  honor.  The  invisible  realm  of  right  will 
finally  conquer  this  visible  realm  of  wrong. 
The  invisible  realm  of  spiritual  life  will  finally 
conquer  this  visible  realm  of  physical  death. 
In  that  faith  there  is  strength  for  all. 

Rome,  N.  Y.,  starch,  18M. 


Tfie  Religious  Press. 


The  Independent,  on  the  subject  of  the  Day 
of  Prayer  for  Colleges — which  falls  on  this  Slst 
of  January — says: 

The  Church  is  not  less  concerned  than  par¬ 
ents  that  the  purpose  of  godliness  shall  be  a 
fixed  one  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  seek  col¬ 
legiate  training  that  they  may  have  special 
power.  The  college  commonly  has  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  its  own  ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  it  is  exempt  from  the  germs  of  soul  mala 
dies,  or  that  a  positive  religious  life  is  not  as 
necessary  to  those  who  live  in  it  as  it  is  to 
those  who  have  the  closer  and  warmer  in¬ 
fluences  of  home . It  is  an  inversion  of 

conditions  when  parents  expect  faculties  to 
bring  about  conversion.  Home  ministrations 
ought  to  accomplish  this  long  before  the  prepa¬ 
ration  for  college  is  complete.  If  these  have 
failed,  it  is  not  very  just  to  charge  a  similar 
failure  to  the  college.  Colleges  are  not  pri¬ 
marily  revival  institutions. 

President  Thwing  speaks  of  the  decadence 
of  college  revivals,  and  assigns  several  reasons 
fur  it.  One  of  these  is  the  fact  that  many 
college  officers  are  superficial  doubters,  and 
“hesitate  to  talk  personally  with  their  students 
on  religious  subjects.  ”  It  is  not  always  possi¬ 
ble  to  exclude  such  men  from  the  faculties 
even  of  Christian  colleges.  The  Church  must 
see  that  religious  influence  is  brought  to  bear 
earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the' college  life, 
and  it  must  be  the  care  of  college  authorities 
to  see  that  nothing  injurious  to  the  Christian 
life  emanates  from  the  words  or  conduct  of  any 
member  of  the  faculty. 

Our  prayers  for  colleges  will  be  of  little  avail 
if  we  take  no  intelligent  thought  of  the  great 
problem  with  which  they  are  concerned.  Let 
us  remember  that  it  is  no  light  responsibility 
instructors  assume  in  dealing  with  our  youth. 
What  we  pray  for  we  ought  to  think  about,  not 
once  a  year  but  constantly,  with  the  purpose 
of  doing  all  we  can  to  secure  the  results  we 
ask  for.  We  pray  for  brick  and  mortar,  not 
for  walls  and  rooms  or  campus  and  curriculum  ; 
we  pray  for  spirits  young  and  gay,  impulsive 
and  untried ;  for  grave  and  responsible  in¬ 
structors  that  they  whose  duty  it  is  to  direct 
the  unfolding  mind  and  stamp  the  plastic  char¬ 
acter  with  nobility,  may  have  the  root  of  the 
matter  in  themselves.  We  pray  for  a  deeper 
Christian  life  in  our  colleges,  that  they  may  be 
schools  of  the  prophets,  and  in  order  that  this 
may  be  possible,  for  a  more  faithful  Church 
and  for  more  Christian  households  where  spir¬ 
itual  influences  are  strong  and  pervasive. 


The  Standard  of  Chicago,  whose  venerable 
editor.  Dr.  Justin  A.  Smith,  was  once  a 
Rochester  pastor,  thus  concludes  on  “The 
Educational  Problem" : 

We  are  writing  not  so  much,  after  all,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  educator,  as  from  the 
point  of  view  of  those  who  desire,  for  them¬ 
selves  or  others,  the  advantages  of  education 
itself.  How  shall  the  young  student  become 
adjusted  to  these  conditions,  and  how  shall 
we  who  feel  so  much  of  solicitude  on  his  ac¬ 
count  advise  or  help  himY  Into  that  we  can¬ 
not  enter  here  more  than  in  a  word  or  two  of 
suggestion.  For  one  thing,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  student  to  determine,  as  a  finality, 
questions  upon  which  a  finality  has  by  no 
means  been  reached  by  scientists  and  critics 
themselves.  It  may  be  necessary  to  make  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  what  is  held  and  taught  by 
various  schools,  but  no  necessity  is  laid  upon 
any  rf  us  to  decide  hetvxen  these  schools 
themselves. 

Then,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  preparation 
for  every  manner  of  ordeal.  An  apostle  has 
named  for  us  the  several  parts  of  a  Christian 
soldier’s  armor.  Let  the  young  student  have 
his  own  armor.  There  is  a  girding  of  “truth” 
which  will  avail  here  as  elsewhere;  a  “breast¬ 
plate”  of  manly  fidelity  which  shall  keep  him 
loyal  to  convictions  formed  under  safer  aus¬ 
pices  than  those  we  have  described  ;  above  all. 
a  “shield  of  faith”  which  he  should  never  lack 
and  never  lay  aside.  If  it  is  an  age  of  ordeal, 
it  should  be  in  that  same  measure  an  age  of 
preparation  for  ordeal.  By  as  much  as  faith 
and  fidelity  under  influences  of  education  are 
tried,  faith  and  fidelity  must  be  the  more 
made  chief,  and  above  all  indispensable,  in 
that  which  we  mean  by  education.  For  edu 
cation  is  a  large  word,  and  comprehends  more 
of  what  is  not  found  in  books  than  of  that 
which  is. 

Meantime  it  cannot  be  amiss  to  remind  the 


educator  himself  how  much  the  chief  respon- 
sihility  in  the  educational  problem  lies  with 
him  ;  how  sacred  is  that  interest  of  the  human 
mind  and  soul  with  which,  as  an  educator,  he 
is  called  to  deal,  and  how  wide  a  difference 
shoud  be  recognized  between  established  truth 
and  theories  in  inquiry  more  or  less  specula¬ 
tive  on  which  opposing  schools  are  still  divided 
and  at  war ! 


The  Examiner  concedes  that  there  has  been 
some  prejudice  against  special  efforts  made  by 
a  church  at  a  special  time  for  the  promotion 
of  religious  interest : 

But  this  prejudice  has  largely  passed  away, 
and  now  there  is  hardly  any  denomination, 
believing  in  conversion  and  in  the  salvation  of 
the  soul,  which  does  not  make  special  efforts 
at  certain  times  for  the  awakening  of  religious 
interest,  and  for  bringing  the  unsaved  to 
Christ.  The  very  denominations  which,  in 
former  days,  set  at  nought  revivals  and  camp- 
meetings,  have  their  “missions”  and  “retreats,” 
which  are  practically  the  same  thing  under 
another  name. 

The  putting  forth  of  special  efforts  at  certain 
times  is  in  accordance  with  common  sense  and 
with  human  experience.  Every  year  or  two 
we  see  men  uniting  their  efforts  by  way  of 
meetings,  speeches,  popular  appeals  through 
the  voice  and  the  press,  to  arouse  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  men  in  regard  to  political  affairs,  to 
convince  those  who  are  open  to  change.  Every 
now  and  then,  some  great  event  unites  the 
hearts  of  men  upon  the  achievement  of  one 
great  object. 

There  are  times  when  the  minds  of  men  are 
unusually  open  to  impression  upon  the  subject 
of  religion,  when  people  who  for  years  have 
not  entered  the  house  of  God  are  seen  in  at¬ 
tendance  upon  the  ordinary  and  upon  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  services.  Religion  is  in  the  air. 
Words  that  at  another  time  seem  powerless 
are  now  instinct  with  life.  Men  are  v'illing 
to  close  their  stores  for  the  purpose  of  hearing. 
The  worldly  man  does  not  know  what  to  make 
of  this :  but  those  who  have  the  secret  of  God 
know  that  all  this  is  the  result  of  the  working 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  his  power  is  given  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  prayer  of  the  believer. 

We  should  ask  for  these  seasons,  and  when 
they  are  with  us  we  should  use  them.  We 
may  well  abridge  our  other  employments  for 
the  time  A  word  spoken  now  may  do  more 
good  than  ten  words  spoken  at  another  day. 
Prayers  are  answered  now  that  had  long  been 
offered  without  seeming  result.  It  is  the  day 
of  the  Lord  :  it  is  the  day  of  harvest ;  it  is  the 
day  of  ingathering. 


The  Outlook  takes  note  of  the  Pastoral  Let¬ 
ter  recently  published  by  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  though  evidently  regarding  it  as 
hardly  called  for  by  any  exigency  known  to 
the  public.  The  object  of  the  letter  is  to  set 
forth  the  doctrine  of  that  Church  on  two 
vital  points,  namely,  the  incarnation  of  our 
Lord  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 
Our  contemporary  says : 

If  there  are  churches  and  ministers  in  that 
communion  who  deny  the  doctrines  of  incar¬ 
nation  and  inspiration,  the  letter  is  timely, 
and  perhaps  it  is  timely  if  there  are  no  such 
ministers ;  perhaps  it  is  wise  to  caution  them 
against  tendencies  whose  result  they  may  fail 
to  perceive. 

At  all  events,  we  may  take  the  occasion  to 
reaffirm  our  faith  in  historical  Christianity  as 
it  is  represented  in  the  Apostles’  Creed ;  in 
Jesus  Christ  as  God  manifest  in"  the  flesh  ;  in 
his  supernatural  birth  ;  in  his  real  and  visible 
resuriection ;  and  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  as  a  record  of  a  true 
revelation  of  God  to  man  through  holy  men 
who  wrote  under  the  brooding  and  inspiring 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  believe  that 
the  newer  criticism  will  make  clearer,  stronger 
and  intelligible  the  faith  of  the  Church  in  the 
divine  quality  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  tendency  of  our  age  is  not  to 
minimize,  but  rather  to  exalt,  the  doctrine  of 
the  incarnation.  As  a  reaffirmation  of  these 
two  vital  articles  of  Christian  faith,  we  may 
welcome  the  pastoral  letter  of  the  Bishops- 
though  we  are  not  conscious  of  any  occasion 
for  it  as  a  letter  of  admonition  or  warning 
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Mrs.  Obobok  H.  McObew,  Cbairman. 

Mibb  Sophia  L.  Bbbwbxbb.  Cor.  S«c. 

Kiss  Clara  Fxxld.  Treasurer. 

Miss  Cbarlottb  A.  Watbrbubt.  Suot. 

JOHXNIE. 

Last  week  we  told  you  of  the  motherly  in¬ 
terest  that  the  Tenement  House  Chapter  takes 
in  all  its  people;  and  now  we  want  to  tell  you 
the  story  of  Johnnie,  to  show  you  that  there 
are  times  when  it  must  be  a  mother  to  a 
child  who  is  worse  than  motherless. 

One  day  last  April  a  request  came  to  the 
Chapter  House  for  clothing  for  a  new-born 
baby  and  food  for  its  mother.  The  visitor 
went  to  the  address  given,  found  that  the 
things  were  needed,  that  the  woman  had  no 
means  of  getting  them,  and  that  her  husband 
was  “in  trouble”  in  Brooklyn.  “In  trouble,” 
the  neighbors  said,  meant  “in  jail.”  It  came 
out  after  a  few  days  that  there  was  another 
child,  a  boy  of  three,  who  was  living  with 
an  old  blind  uncle,  nr  rather,  who  was  being 
allowed  to  exist  in  the  old  man’s  room,  be¬ 
cause  his  mother  cared  nothing  for  him  and 
neglected  him  so  shamefully.  He  was  at  once 
looked  up.  and  was  found  to  be  a  bright, 
handsome  little  fellow,  with  big  brown  eyes 
and  a  clear  olive  skin,  but  suffering  from  an 
injury  of  which  no  care  had  been  taken,  and 
so  strangely  silent  that  the  visitor  at  once 
suspected  that  he  was  deaf  and  dumb.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  put  him  under 
medical  treatment,  and  without  delay  he  was 
taken  to  the  Post  Graduate  Hospital.  Here  he 
became  the  pet  of  the  children’s  ward,  he  was 
such  a  winning  baby,  and  with  returning 
health  his  eyes  shone  brighter  and  his  cheeks 
became  round  and  rosy.  Still  he  did  not 
speak,  and  one  day  a  visitor  from  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Institution  was  asked  to  go  and  see 
him,  and  pronounced  him  a  deaf  mute.  This 
visitor,  although  not  a  hard-hearted  man,  did 
not  seem  sorry,  for  like  every  one  else,  ex¬ 
cepting.  alas,  his  own  mother,  be  was  attract¬ 
ed  by  the  child.  “Let  us  have  him,”  he  said. 
“If  he  was  not  born  deaf  and  dumb  we  can 
teach  him  to  speak,  and  his  being  so  young  is 
in  his  favor.”  But  first  Johnnie  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cured ;  so  he  remained  under  the  care 
of  the  Hospital  over  two  months,  two  weeks 
of  that  time  being  spent  at  the  Convalescent 
Home  in  Summit.  Early  in  July  he  was  pro¬ 
nounced  entirely  well,  and  the  visitor  from 
the  Chapter  brought  hin.  down  to  Madison 
Street,  where  his  mother  was  to  call  for  him. 
The  arrangements  for  his  admission  to  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  not  yet  being 
completed,  Johnnie  would  have  to  go  home  for 
a  little  while  first.  As  the  Superintendent 
and  the  visitor  eat  in  the  office  waiting  for 
the  mother,  they  looked  at  the  child  and  said 
to  each  other,  “She  cannot  help  loving  him 
now.”  And  indeed  it  seemed  impossible  that 
any  woman  could  see  the  boy  without  taking 
him  in  her  arms  and  giving  him  the  hug  that 
he  was  just  made  for.  At  the  hospital  they 
had  dressed  him  in  a  fresh  white  pique  kilt, 
and  with  his  clear  olive  skin,  his  rosy  cheeks, 
and  beautiful  brown  eyes,  he  looked  far  more 
the  Prince  than  the  Pauper.  Presently  the 
door  opened  and  the  mother  came  in.  As  the 
others  waited  to  see  what  she  would  do  or 
aay,  she  did  absolutely  nothing,  and  all  that 
«he  mid  to  this  vision  of  baby  loveliness  which 
was  all  her  own,  was,  “Hullo,  Johnnie!" 
Then,  as  she  led  him  out,  the  Superintendent 
and  the  visitor  looked  at  each  other,  and  said, 
“After  all,  tve  are  his  real  mother.” 

From  that  time,  every  day  for  over  a  month, 
the  woman  came  to  ask  when  the  child  was 


to  be  taken  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution, 
her  one  thought  being  to  get  rid  of  him.  But 
there  was  still  delay,  because  the  very  thing 
which  made  the  visitor  of  the  Institution  look 
upon  him  as  a  promising  pupil,  made  the  city 
authorities  unwilling  to  send  him  there.  They 
objected  to  sending  so  young  a  child,  it  being 
very  properly  their  policy  to  make  the  parents 
look  after  their  children  as  long  as  possible 
before  letting  them  become  an  expense  to  the 
city.  But  fortunately  for  Johnnie,  he  had, 
while  in  search  of  health  at  Summit,  acquired 
also  whooping  -  cough,  and  once  well  start¬ 
ed,  it  was  easy  to  have  him  sent  to  Ran¬ 
dall’s  Island,  where  the  lighter  forms  of  con¬ 
tagious  diseases  among  children  are  cared  for. 
From  one  city  institution  to  another  is  not 
such  a  long  step;  so  when  the  cough  was 
quite  gone  he  was  transferred  to  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution,  and  if  you  should  visit  it 
some  day  you  would  have  Johnnie  pointed  out 
to  you  as  one  of  the  two  youngest  children 
there,  and  one  of  the  very  brightest. 

I  have  given  you  all  the  steps  in  this  little 
story  that  you  may  see  how  much  time  and 
thought  and  letter  writing  it  takes  to  start 
one  neglected  child  toward  his  chance  in  life, 
and  Johnnie  is  only  one  of  an  ever- increasing 
number  that  the  Tenement  House  Chapter  are 
trying  to  help. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  as  received  through 
The  Evangelist :  From  Miss  F.,  $5 :  A  King’s 
Daughter,  Brooklyn,  $1 ;  In  His  Name,  Can¬ 
ton,  Pa,  $1 ;  Box  of  pieces,  hood,  and  mittens  ; 
Package  of  worsteds  and  canvas. 

(Ebcistlan 

Enbcavor. 

By  the  Bov.  8.  W.  Pratt. 

I.lke  lilttle  Children. 

Feb.  4.  Tn  innocence.  Psalms  61:1-7. 

5.  In  faith.  1  Timothy  4 : 12-16. 

6.  In  hope.  Psilms42:&-ll. 

7.  In  obedience.  1  Samuel  8:1  10. 

8.  In  trust,  i  Samuel  22 : 1-7. 

0.  In  cheerfulness.  Matthew  26 : 19-23. 

10.  Topic— Becominfc  as  little  children.  Luke  18 : 
16-17:  Matthew  11:26.  25.  (Union  meetina 
with  the  Juniors  suggested,  to  be  led  by  the 
Junior  superintendent.) 

There  are  really  two  topics  presented  in  the 
Scripture  selection  before  us.  One  is  the  re¬ 
ception  of  Christ  by  the  little  children  ;  and 
the  other  His  reception  in  the  spirit  of  little 
children  by  their  elders.  The  child  and  the 
man  are  both  bom  in  sin,  and  both  need  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  Parents  and  teach¬ 
ers  and  superintendents  of  Junior  Societies 
cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  the  most  important  thing  that  can  hap 
pen  to  a  child  is  his  conversion  to  Christ. 
There  is  nothing  in  all  his  teaching  and  train¬ 
ing  so  important  as  that  which  concerns  his 
relation  to  Christ.  When  Christ  said  “Suffer 
the  little  children  to  come  unto  Me,  and  for 
bid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,”  He  meant  to  teach  that  such  chil¬ 
dren  were  in  a  peculiar  sense  His  own,  so 
that  should  they  die  in  infancy,  they  would 
be  saved  through  His  blood.  The  revision  has 
babes  for  children  in  Luke  What  they  lost 
in  the  first  Adam  is  restored  to  them  by  the 
second  Adam.  If,  therefore,  a  child  dying  in 
infancy  may  and  does  receive  the  renewal  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  why  may  not  a  child  which 
grows  up  receive  in  infancy  the  same  renew 
ing  and  grow  up  a  Christian?  We  may  not 
limit  the  power  of  the  Spirit  nor  the  grace  of 
Christ., 

Christ's  Blpsslng 

on  the  children  meant  everything  to  them, 
for  His  benediction  included  all  good.  If  they 
are  united  to  Him  they  are  saved.  And  we  are 
to  bring  them  to  Him.  Who  shall  forbid  it 
when  He  does  not?  If  the  Old  Testament  his¬ 
tory  teaches  anything,  it  is  that  Jehovah  is  a 


covenant-keeping  God.  And  the  seal  of  this 
covenant  was  put  on  the  children  in  infancy. 
It  had  a  meaning  and  promise  for  them  as 
well  as  for  their  parents.  None  the  less  sig¬ 
nificant  and  potent  is  the  baptism  of  the  child 
to-day,  which  seals  the  same  promise.  He  is 
Christ  ened ;  a  name  is  given  him  as  Christ’s, 
and  because  he  is  in  covenant  with  Him.  And 
the  Spirit  is  given  him  also  as  not  unto  others. 

The  first  thing  a  thoughtful  parent  would 
do,  feeling  both  his  own  impotency  and  that 
of  the  infant  child,  would  be  to  commit  the 
child  to  God  that  he  may  be  under  His  spe¬ 
cial  care.  Has  not  the  mother  prayed  for  him 
often  before  he  was  born?  And  what  shall 
offering  the  child  to  God  mean?  What  may 
not  faith  accomplish?  Multitudes  of  children 
become  Christians  so  early  that  they  do  not 
know  the  time  when  they  became  such.  Nor 
are  they  old  enough  to  reason  about  it.  or  to 
know  their  experience.  Parents  bear  witness 
to  this  fact.  They  seem  to 

Grow  ap  Christians. 

And  if  this  may  be  in  many  cases,  is  it  not 
the  ideal  to  be  sought  in  all?  The  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  holds  that  the  children  of  Chris 
tian  parents,  and  especially  baptized  children, 
are  members  of  the  Church,  as  children  born 
in  the  United  States  of  citizens  of  the  land  are 
also  citizens.  Such  children  are  to  be  in¬ 
formed  that  it  is  their  duty  and  privilege  to 
come  to  the  Lord's  table  as  soon  as  they  arc 
able  “to  discern  the  Lord’s  body."  Churches, 
pastors,  teachers,  and  parents  do  not  really  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  conversion  of  children,  else  more 
effort  would  be  given  to  this  end.  Only  a 
few  days  ago  a  father  sought  the  advice  of 
the  writer  about  allowing  his  nine  year-old 
boy  to  confess  Christ  in  the  church  as  he  ear¬ 
nestly  desired.  There  is  great  economy  of 
Christian  life  and  work  and  service  in  early 
conversion.  There  stood  up  together  in  the 
church  to  confess  Christ  an  old  man  of  eighty 
and  a  youth  of  sixteen.  The  old  man  was 
saved  so  as  by  fire,  and  could  do  no  more  for 
Christ  than  to  confess  His  name.  The  young 
man  had,  possibly,  sixty  four  years  of  Chris¬ 
tian  service  before  him.  Spurgeon  bears  wit¬ 
ness  that  those  who  come  into  his  church  in 
childhood  seldom  become  subjects  for  disci¬ 
pline.  There  is  no  greater  fallacy  than  that 
one  must  grow  up  in  sin  and  have  experience 
of  it  before  he  can  become  a  Christian 

Every  year  that  passes  over  the  unconverted 
makes  it  harder  to  bring  them  to  Christ,  and 
less  probable  that  they  ever  will  be  converted. 
If,  as  Christ  taught,  one  must  have  the  child¬ 
like  spirit  to  come  into  the  kingdom,  the  older 
he  becomes,  the  farther  he  will  be  from  enter¬ 
ing  in.  Wild  oats  and  weeds  and  thistles 
never  help  the  soil  to  bear  good  fruit.  The 
world  is  the  foe  to  Christ  and  an  ally  of  the 
flesh  and  the  devil,  and  the  more  one  knows 
of  it,  the  less  his  desire  for  Christ.  It  is  most 
alarming  to  have  children  grow  away  from 
the  feelings  and  influences  of  youth. 

One  who  is  saved  in  childhood  will  not  need 
the  same  bitter  course  of  discipline  and  re¬ 
pentance  to  become  as  a  little  child  as  if  he 
had  grown  old  in  sin.  One-half  the  effort  put 
forth  at  five  years  will  bring  the  child  to 
Christ  that  is  needed  at  ten.  Out  of  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  600  only  eight  became  Chris¬ 
tians  after  fifty.  While  we  bail  the  Christian 
Endeavor  movement  as  the  greatest  blessing 
to  the  Church  of  later  years,  there  is  a  still 
more  important  movement  in  the  Junior  En 
deavor  work.  The  Church  cannot  afford  to 
wait  until  children  are  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  of  age  before  she  begins  their  Christian 
training.  Let  them  come  early,  and  they  will 
be  already  active  Christians,  knowing  their 
Bibles  and  how  to  pray  and  serve.  No  church 
can  afford  to  be  without  a  Junior  Society, 
honever  small  the  number  of  children. 

The  childlike  spirit  is  a  spirit  of  purity,  sim¬ 
plicity,  truthfulness,  teachableness,  trustful¬ 
ness,  and  sincerity.  What  a  pity  that  one 
should  ever  lose  this!  “Remember  now  thy 
Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth.”  “They 
that  seek  Me  early  shall  find  Me.” 


January  31,  1896. 
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ANTIPAS 

And  Other  Children  Whom  Jeans  Lored. 

*^ChriKt  the  Lover  of  Children  is  the  Lemon  for 
Children.” — ^P.  T.  Parwell. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

John,  too,  had  heard  something  before  be 
went  to  bed,  a  vague  rumor  that  excited 
while  it  perplexed  him.  His  prophet  master, 
the  Baptist,  to  whom  with  fervor  he  had  at¬ 
tached  himself,  had  announced  something. 
What  was  it?  That  the  Messiah  had  come? 
That  the  Judge  was  at  the  door?  That  the 
King  of  Israel  had  appeared?  And  all 
this  multitude  had  gone  serenely  to  sleep  as 
if  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord  were 
not  immediately  to  dawn  ! 

And  yet,  John  reflected,  with  a  new  per¬ 
plexity,  the  Baptist  bad  not  of  late  said  any¬ 
thing  about  that  terrible  day.  When  he  bad 
first  heard  him  preach  on  his  way  home  from 
Jerusalem  his  sermons  had  been  full  of  im¬ 
passioned  warnings-  how  the  threshing  floor 
was  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  the  worth¬ 
less  trees  cut  off  at  the  root,  and  the  ungodly 
baptized  with  unquenchable  fire.  But  since 
he  had  joined  the  prophet  the  second  time  bis 
teachings  had  all  been  about  the  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  that  the  repentant  were  to  re¬ 
ceive,  and  the  surpassing  worthiness  of  the 
Lord’s  Anointed ;  how  the  Baptist  himself 
was  nothing  but  the  slave  running  before  the 
Messiah’s  chariot  to  see  that  all  hindrances 
were  kept  out  of  the  way,  not  worthy  to  hold 
any  office  that  would  bring  him  near  the 
person  of  the  Messiah,  not  even  to  unloose  his 
sandals.  And  as  John,  lying  in  his  tent  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  recalled  these 
words  to  mind,  his  heart  swelled  with  the  de¬ 
sire  to  be  worthy  tc  serve  one  so  august,  yet 
so  beneficent,  the  King  who  could  bestow 
upon  his  loyal  subjects  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ! 

All  the  next  day  John  tried  to  speak  to  the 
prophet  of  the  thoughts  that  came  into  his 
heart,  but  there  was  no  opportunity,  so  eagerly 
did  the  people  throng  about  him  to  hear  his 
words,  to  confess  their  sins  and  to  receive 
baptismal  purification.  The  priests  and  le- 
vites  had  gone  back  to  Jerusalem  ;  they  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  announcement  the  Bap¬ 
tist  had  made  to  them.  A  Messiah  who 
merely  took  away  sin,  who  did  not  purpose  to 
be  their  captain  and  champion  in  throw¬ 
ing  off  the  yoke  of  Rome  and  subduing 
the  whole  world  to  the  rule  of  Israel,  could 
not,  they  persuaded  themselves,  be  the  true 
Messiah.  So  they  bad  gone  their  way  with¬ 
out  even  attempting  to  see  the  young  man 
whom  the  prophet  had  pointed  out,  and  who 
had  not  again  appeared  among  them. 

Not  till  four  o’clock  that  afternoon  did 
John  find  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  his  mas¬ 
ter.  The  people  had  all  been  baptized  for 
that  day.  The  Baptist  had  drawn  a  little 
apart,  John  and  Andrew  had  joined  him.  and 
John  had  begun  to  ask  his  eager  questions, 
when  his  master  checked  him.  Raising  his 
hand  and  pointing  to  some  one  who  was  walk¬ 
ing  alone  at  a  little  distance,  he  said  in  a 
solemn  tone,  “Behold  the  Lamb  of  Godl” 

Thrilled  to  his  very  heart,  John  followed 
with  his  gaze  the  one  thus  pointed  out,  and  as 
he  Iqoked  his  heart  went  out  to  the  stranger 
in  a  great  leap  of  love.  Andrew,  too,  had 
looked,  and  as  if  with  one  accord,  without  re¬ 
plying  to  the  Baptist  or  speaking  to  one  an¬ 
other,  the  two  young  men  began  to  move 
toward  the  stranger.  Their  hearts  throbbed 
with  joy  when  he  who  so  mysteriously  attrac¬ 
ted  <hem  stood  still  and  waited  until  they 
came  up. 

As  they  drew  near  he  spoke,  “What  are  you 
seeking?” 


The  tone  encouraged  them  to  answer,  but  it 
was  not  the  tone  of  his  voice  alone  that  made 
their  reply  what  it  was :  rather  it  was  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  bis  eyes  as  be  looked  on  them. 
Little  Janna  had  often  seen  that  look,  and 
though  he  did  not  understand  it,  be  under¬ 
stood  Jesus  better  for  having  seen  it.  Bar- 
joses  had  often  seen  it,  and  it  had  given  the 
neglected  boy  a  sense  of  friendship  and  fel¬ 
lowship  that  had  kept  him  from  yielding  to 
the  coarse  temptations  that  bad  come  to  him 
in  his  hard  life.  Mary  bad  seen  it  again  and 
again,  and  it  had  lifted  up  her  soul  into  a 
presence  unspeakably  glorious  which  yet  she 
could  not  understand.  And  now  John  and 
Andrew  saw  it,  and  their  souls  were  knit  to 
his  by  a  bond  that  could  never  be  broken. 

With  one  accord  they  asked  him,  “Master, 
where  are  you  staying?" 

Their  one  desire  was  to  be  with  him,  to  hear 
him  speak,  to  give  their  lives  to  him  in  per¬ 
petual  allegiance.  And  his  answer  met  that 
desire  in  all  its  fulness.  His  words,  “Come 
and  see,”  gave  them  the  opportunity  to  enter 
into  and  become  a  part  of  his  life. 

John  never  forgot  the  hours  he  spent  at  Je¬ 
sus’  side  in  the  green  booth  a  little  apart  from 
the  sheltering  places  of  the  great  multitude. 
What  youth  of  eighteen  but  would  long  for 
such  a  privilege?  To  be  permitted  in  the  very 
opening  of  manhood  to  enter  into  the  friend¬ 
ship  and  service  of  one  so  strong,  so  sweet,  so 
flawlessly  pure,  so  full  of  joy  and  courage,  as 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  It  was  an  experience  so 
marvellous  that  he  could  never  speak  of  it. 
Never  to  any  human  being  did  John  repeat 
the  conversation  of  that  first  evening  with 
Jesus. 

Bar-joses  had  all  day  been  lounging  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  place  where  he  had  seen 
his  friend,  hoping  for  another  sight,  perhaps 
a  word  from  him.  He  had  delivered  to  John 
and  James,  Simon  and  Andrew,  all  the  mes¬ 
sages  with  which  Salome  and  Zebedee  had 
charged  him,  and  had  received  from  them 
many  messages  in  reply.  After  one  day  of 
rest  it  would  be  his  duty  to  return  to  Caper¬ 
naum  and  to  his  work,  and  James,  disturbed 
by  the  thought  of  the  burden  his  father  was 
bearing  alone,  bad  decided  to  return  with  him. 
But  Bar  joses  felt  that  he  could  not  go  with¬ 
out  one  word  from  Jesus.  So  all  day,  instead 
of  resting,  as  he  was  supposed  to  do,  he  was 
wandering  about  among  the  tents,  boy  like, 
using  his  eyes  and  ears  but  asking  no  questions 
of  strangers  ur  of  any  who,  as  he  felt,  knew 
less  than  he  did  about  the  matter,  but  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  go  away  until  he  had  again  seen 
Jesus. 

And  shortly  after  noon  he  had  his  wish.  He 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  figure  of  one  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  multitude  under  the  shade  of 
a  great  sycomore  tree,  wrapped  in  his  tallitb, 
and  yet  not  so  concealed  but  that  he  could  be 
recognized  by  one  who  loved  him.  The  boy 
well  knew  that  Jesus  was  in  prayer,  although 
his  position  was  not  the  bent  attitude  of  the 
devout  Jew ;  on  the  contrary,  he  stood  up¬ 
right  with  his  face  upraised  to  heaven,  and 
even  at  the  distance  which  in  reverence  the 
boy  kept  between  himself  and  Jesus,  Bar-joses 
could  see  that  he  was  not  bowed  under  the 
weight  of  contrition  or  the  burden  of  sorrow 
or  of  need,  but  that  his  soul  was  soaring  up¬ 
ward  in  joyous  communion  with  God.  The 
boy  kept  his  distance  until  the  prayer  was 
ended,  and  then  his  heart  leaped  for  joy,  for 
Jesus  turned  toward  him  and  held  out  a  hand 
of  invitation. 

So  he  had  his  hour  of  conversation  with  the 
friend  he  loved  best  on  earth,  giving  him  such 
news  as  he  had  of  Mary  and  of  Nazareth, 
telling  him  of  his  own  new  duties,  pouring 
out  all  the  loneliness  and  the  perplexity  of  his 
heart ;  and  when  at  length  their  talk  was  over. 


the  boy  went  away  with  an  indescribable  joy  in 
bis  soul.  For  Jesus  bad  taken  him  for  his  ser¬ 
vant,  although  the  work  that  be  had  given 
him  to  do  was  to  go  back  to  Capernaum  to 
the  duties  to  which  he  was  already  pledged. 
But  oh,  bow  different  would  that  work  be  in 
future  since  Jesus  had  told  him  that  be  would 
be  serving  him  in  doing  it  1  It  seemed  to 
Bar-joses  that  new  strength  had  been  given 
him  to  resist  temptation,  new  delight  in  the 
performance  of  homely  duty,  a  new  sense  of 
fellowship  with  those  about  him.  He  no 
longer  felt  lonely  and  orphaned.  Was  not  Je¬ 
sus  his  friend  as  well  as  bis  master?  and  did 
not  that  friendship  seem  like  a  bond  uniting 
him  with  every  one  else?  For  it  was  not  with 
jealousy  but  with  joy  that  be  realized  that  he 
was  not  alone  in  the  service  of  this  strong 
friend  ;  that  all  lonely  boys,  yes,  and  all  happy 
ones,  were  dear  to  him ;  that  his  great  heart 
of  love  embraced  them  all  and  made  them 
every  one  friends  one  of  another. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

The  little  house  in  Nazareth  was  closed,  for 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  had  gone,  accom¬ 
panied  by  her  four  younger  sons,  to  Cana  to 
superintend  the  wedding  of  her  niece,  the 
daughter  of  Clopas.  her  husband  Joseph’s 
brother.  A  stately  and  solemn  occasion  it  was, 
although  a  time  of  great  festivity,  for  no  de¬ 
vout  Jewish  man  or  maid  ever  entered  upon 
the  marriage  state  without  remembering  that 
it  was  the  type  of  the  union  between  Jehovah 
and  his  people,  as  the  prophets  had  many 
times  taught.  And,  therefore,  Rachel,  the 
bride,  and  Simon,  the  bridegroom,  had  fasted 
and  confessed  their  sins  in  preparation  for  the 
eventful  evening  when  the  gay  procession  had 
come  with  torches  and  garlands,  with  music 
and  the  distribution  of  simple  gifts  to  the 
neighbors  and  to  the  children  along  the  road¬ 
side,  to  escort  the  veiled  bride  to  the  home  of 
her  bridegroom,  with  loud  exclamations  in 
praise  of  her  beauty  and  virtues.  There, 
when  the  words  had  been  spoken  that  bound 
them  to  one  another,  and  the  bands  of  all  the 
guests  had  been  washed  and  the  prayer  said 
over  the  bridal  cup,  the  marriage  supper  bad 
begun.  It  was  a  joyous  festival  and  would 
last  for  three  whole  days. 

Mary  was  in  charge  of  the  hospitalities,  that 
her  friend,  the  mother  of  the  bridegroom, 
might  be  free  from  household  care.  These 
were  simple  people  who  in  ordinary  times 
kept  no  servant ;  but  on  this  occasion  Mary 
had  the  help  of  a  group  of  young  relatives 
and  friends,  who,  according  to  custom,  had 
offered  their  services  as  deacons  or  friendly 
ministrants.  James  and  Jonas  and  Judas  and 
Simon,  Mary’s  four  younger  sons,  were 
among  them,  and  a  few  other  young  people 
from  the  village. 

Mary’s  heart  was  full  of  a  joy  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  wedding.  For  on  the 
very  day  of  the  marriage  her  son  Jesus  had 
returned  to  her.  He  came  accompanied  by 
five  young  friends,  in  the  youngest  of  whom, 
John,  Mary  to  her  joy  had  recognized  her  own 
nephew,  the  eon  of  her  sister  Salome.  Tho 
others  were  Simon  and  Andrew,  who  were 
partners  of  John  and  his  father  and  brother, 
a  young  man  named  Hhilip  from  Bethsaida, 
the  native  place  of  Simon  and  Andrew,  and 
Nathaniel  the  son  of  Talmai,  whose  home 
was  in.  Cana. 

Ail  these  young  men  had  been  invited  to 
the  wedding  in  honor  of  Jesus,  the  kinsman 
of  the  bride.  John  was  full  of  interest  in  the 
wedding  festivities,  so  different  in  their  vil¬ 
lage  simplicity  from  anything  he  had  ever 
seen  in  Capernaum ;  but  his  chief  interest  was 
not  in  the  wedding,  it  was  in  the  mother  of 
Jesus.  Something  of  the  rapturous  affection 
he  felt  for  him  whom  he  had  chosen  for  hi 
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master,  he  gave  to  the  woman  whose  supreme 
blessedness  it  was  to  be  the  mother  of  such  a 
man  as  Jesus.  But  this  was  not  all.  John  was 
drawn  to  her  for  her  own  sake :  that  gentle  dig¬ 
nity,  that  look  of  sweet  surprise  which  since 
Jesus  had  parted  from  her  two  months  before 
bad  begun  to  take  on  a  veil  of  patient  sor¬ 
row,  had  quite  won  bis  heart ;  and  besides,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  whenever  her  eyes  rested 
on  her  eldest  son  she  was  moved  with  a  sort 
of  awed  expectation.  John  thought  be  un 
derstood  what  it  meant,  and  that  made  him 
feel  as  if  they  had  a  secret  together.  And  so 
in  all  the  pauses  of  the  festivities  of  the  three 
days  John  would  seek  for  Mary,  and  lead  her 
aside  for  an  hour  of  conversation: 

Of  course  their  talk  was  all  of  Jesus.  Mary 
was  never  tired  of  telling  nor  John  of  hearing 
the  events  of  his  quiet  life — events  indeed 
they  could  hardly  be  called,  his  life  had  been 
so  quiet  all  these  years ;  but  she  loved  to  tell 
bow  good  he  was,  how  unlike  other  young 
men ;  how  pious,  how  studious,  how  thought¬ 
ful,  yet  how  devoted  to  her;  how  ready  to 
toil  for  her  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  since 
their  father  died,  and  yet  how  full  of  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  every  one  about  him.  She 
told  him,  too,  of  how  he  loved  little  children, 
and  how,  wherever  he  went,  there  was 
always  a  train  of  them  following  him  or  clus¬ 
tering  around  him  when  he  sat  down,  to  hear 
the  lovely  stories  that  he  told.  But  most  of 
all  she  loved  to  dwell  on  what  he  was  to  her ; 
how  there  bad  never  been  a  care  or  an 
anxiety  that  did  not  lose  its  weight  or  its 
sting  when  she  carried  it  to  him.  And  while 
she  spoke  there  was  always  that  look  in  her 
eyes  as  if  she  saw  still  more  in  him  that  she 
could  never  put  into  words. 

And  John  had  his  story  to  tell  to  Mary ;  the 
mysterious,  wonderful  story  of  the  Baptist’s 
announcement — the  Lamb  of  God  :  the  Son  of 
God.  And  when  he  talked  of  this  her  eyes 
would  grow  deeper  and  a  light  would  come 
into  them  that  John  could  not  find  the  mean¬ 
ing  of. 

So  they  were  sitting  and  talking  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  third  day  of  the  marriage 
feast,  when  one  of  Mary’s  younger  sons  came 
to  ask  her  for  more  wine. 

“But  there  is  no  more,”  said  Mary  with  an 
air  of  some  perplexity.  “I  did  not  know  that 
the  children  of  the  bride  chamber  were  to  be 
so  many,”  she  added  in  a  lower  voice,  draw¬ 
ing  her  son  apart  that  John  might  not  hear; 
for  it  was  the  unexpected  addition  of  himself 
and  his  four  friends  to  the  number  of  wed¬ 
ding  guests,  “the  children  of  the  bride  cham¬ 
ber,”  that  had  made  the  frugal  store  of  wine 
run  short. 

John  did  not  hear  her  last  words,  but  he 
watched  her  as  she  went  to  the  door  and 
looked  into  the  banqueting  room.  A  few  days 
before  she  had  herself  adorned  it  with  all  the 
taste  that  her  resources  allowed,  and  the 
seemly  revelry  of  the  guests  had  not  disturbed 
its  modest  order.  But  Mary  was  not  looking 
at  the  decorations,  but  at  her  son  Jesus,  who 
was  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  guests,  the 
very  life  of  the  company ;  for  this  was  a  simple 
hearted  company,  not  given  to  boisterous 
mirth.  So  strong  was  the  attraction  he  ex¬ 
erted,  as  John  saw,  that  even  the  empty  wine 
cups  were  for  the  moment  unnoticed ;  but  the 
young  attendants  had  retreated  to  a  corner 
and  were  anxious  and  confused. 

Locisk  Seymour  Houghton. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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THE  CHILDREN’S  SERVICE. 

From  the  German  of  Karl  Sevok. 

The  church  bells  for  service  are  ringing. 

The  father  and  mother  have  gone; 

And  three  little  golden-haired  children 
Are  left  in  the  doorway  alone. 

Each  one  a  big  volume  has  taken 

And  holds  it  top-down  ’gainst  the  breast; 

Forthwith  the  devout  little  mimics 
Sing  out  in  their  londest  and  best. 

They  know  not  themselves  what  they’re  singing 
And  each  takes  a  tune  of  bis  own. 

Sing  on.  O  ye  children,  your  voices 
Ate  heard  at  the  heavenly  throne! 

Sing  on;  we  sing  who  are  older. 

Yet  little  we  too  understand: 

And  our  Bibles,  how  often  we  hold  them 
The  bottom  side  up  in  our  hand! 

Sing  on,  there  is  trust  in  your  music; 

The  Father,  he  asks  not  for  more. 

Quick  fi!eth  the  heart  that  is  sinless 
Like  a  dove  to  the  heavenly  door. 

—Frederick  L.  Hosmer  in  Well  Spring. 

CHRISTIANITY  THE  LIFE. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  such  a  large 
number  of  our  yonng  people  are  giving  them¬ 
selves  to  the  Lord.  What  a  touching  and 
beautiful  sight  to  see  them  coming  for  the 
first  time  to  the  Lord’s  table  to  show  forth 
His  death  till  He  comes.  They  go  out  into 
a  world  of  temptation,  but  they  go  hopeful 
and  longing  by  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  to  prove  themselves  “good  soldiers  of 
the  Cross.” 

A  young  girl  writing  to  Lucy  Larcom  about 
her  conversion,  asked  :  “What  is  Christianity?” 

Her  friend  wrote  her:  “Christianity  is 
simply  a  receiving  and  living  out  the  life  of 
Christ ;  not  a  thing  of  theories  and  emotions, 
hut  a  life,  moving  quietly  through  the  world, 
radiating  as  we  go.” 

Many  of  our  friends  are  “still  halting  be¬ 
tween  two  opinions.”  They  are  looking  at 
those  who  have  professed  to  be  Christians  to 
see  if  it  makes  any  difference  in  their  lives. 
They  are  watching  them  to  see  if  these  wit¬ 
nesses  for  Christ  know  what  true  Christ-like 
living  is.  We  may  speak  to  them  of  their 
need  of  a  Saviour,  of  choosing  the  good  part ; 
but  if  our  lives  are  not  radiating  His  love 
wherever  we  go,  our  words  will  be  of  no 
effect. 

Christ’s  work.  His  interests,  must  always 
be  first.  With  worldly  things  the  Christian 
must  be  subordinate  to  his  work  for  Jesus. 
Some  pleasures  which  we  formerly  indulged  in 
must  be  given  up.  if  they  are  going  to  con¬ 
flict  with  our  duties  as  a  Christian.  We  our 
selves  can  judge  of  that  if  we  look  at  the  sub¬ 
ject  carefully  and  pray  for  light.  “It  may 
be  right  for  this  one  or  that  one  to  do  such 
and  such  things,  but  it  is  not  right  for  me,” 
is  our  conclusion.  We  can  soon  assure  our¬ 
selves  of  the  right  and  wrong  of  things  with¬ 
out  talking  the  matter  over  with  others. 

In  some  homes  the  son  or  daughter  is  a 
Christian,  but  the  father  or  mother  are  not. 
That  father  or  mother  watches  that  child  to 
see  if  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  in  the 
heart,  and  if  it  radiates  in  the  daily  life. 
Many  such  a  father  or  mother  has  been  led 
to  say;  “That  child  has  something  which 
govern's  the  life  that  I  have  not,  and  I  want 
it.  ”  It  is  a  hard  place  for  a  young  person  to 
be  in— a  home  where  the  parents  are  not 
Christians.  But,  dear  children,  keep  looking 
to  Jesus  and  praying  to  Him  and  He  will  give 
you  strength  and  light,  and  you  will  be  a  liv¬ 
ing  testimony  to  what  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
can  do  for  those  who  believe  in  Him. 

Yes,  my  dear  young  friends,  “Christianity 
IS  not  a  thing  of  theories  and  emotions,  it  is  a 
life.  In  the  “little  things”  of  our  daily  living 


it  shows  itself  in  its  true  beauty.  These  “lit¬ 
tle  things“  come  daily,  hourly  within  our 
reach,  and  they  are  not  less  calculated  to  set 
forward  our  growth  in  holiness  than  are 
greater  occasions  which  occur  but  rarely. 
How  many  irritating,  conflicting,  uncom¬ 
fortable  things  there  are  besetting  our  way  in 
life.  How  easy  it  is  to  lose  control  of  our¬ 
selves  under  such  provocation,  to  say  unkind 
words  and  show  anger  and  resentment.  But 
when  we  do  that  we  do  not  show  the  Spirit  of 
Christ.  Gentleness  and  soft  answers,  and 
many  times  perfect  silence,  are  testimonies 
that  He  governs  our  spirit,  and  that  we  are 
Hie. 

The  life  we  lead  speaks  for  Him  more  than 
our  words,  if  our  words  do  not  accord  with 
the  Spirit  of  our  Master.  God  bless  you  all, 
dear  young  soldiers  of  the  cross,  as  you  go 
forth  in  Hie  name,  and  make  you  true  wit¬ 
nesses  for  Him  in  your  daily  living.  These 
beautiful  words  of  Miss  Havergal,  written 
when  she  was  shut  in  her  room  with  a  long, 
wearisome  illness,  will  encourage  us  all  in 
whatever  place  we  find  ourselve.r : 

“Anywhere  and  everywhere  we  may  dwell 
‘with  the  King  for  His  work.’  We  may  be  in 
a  very  unlikely  and  unfavorable  place  for  this  ; 
it  may  be  in  a  literal  country  life,  with  little 
enough  to  be  seen  of  the  ‘goings’  of  the  King 
around  us;  it  may  be  among  hedges  of  all 
sorts,  hindrances  in  all  directions ;  it  may  be, 
furthermore,  with  our  hands  full  of  all  manner 
of  pottery  for  our  daily  task.  No  matter  1 
The  King  who  placed  us  ‘there’  will  come 
and  dwell  with  us ;  the  hedges  are  all  right  or 
He  would  soon  do  away  with  them  ;  and  it 
does  not  follow  that  what  seems  to  hinder  our 
way  may  not  be  for  its  very  protection  ;  and 
as  for  the  pottery,  why,  that  is  just  exactly 
what  He  has  seen  fit  to  put  into  our  hands, 
and  therefore  it  is  for  the  present,  ‘His 
work.  ’  ”  Susan  Teall  Perry. 


THE  SPARROWS. 

The  children  think  it  strange  that  grown¬ 
up  people  call  the  sparrows  “a  nuisance,”  and 
wish  to  have  them  exterminated  from  the 
city.  A  little  boy  and  girl  who  have  been 
quite  ill,  have  found  out  that  these  little  birds 
have  some  very  wonderful  characteristics. 
For  weeks  these  children  have  been  shut  in  the 
house  and  from  their  windows  they  have 
watched  the  sparrows  and  it  has  given  them 
great  pleasure.  At  first  they  talked  about 
how  wonderfully  God  had  made  these  birds. 
If  there  was  a  crowd  of  them  in  the  street 
eating  something  which  had  been  thrown  out 
of  the  grocery  or  some  person’s  house,  the 
moment  anybody  came  near  enough  to  them 
to  catch  them,  the  little  birds  would  spread 
their  wings  and  fly  up  to  the  ledge  of  the 
highest  house  or  to  the  top  of  a  tree ;  and  how 
very  quickly  they  would  get  there,  too.  After 
a  time  the  children  put  crumbs  of  bread  on 
the  window  ledge  of  their  room.  For  a  few 
days  the  little  sparrows  only  looked  over 
toward  them,  cocked  their  wee  eyes  and 
twisted  their  heads ;  then  they  twittered  to 
each  other.  The  children  said  they  were 
talking  in  bird  language — asking  whether  it 
would  be  safe  to  go  over  to  that  window  and 
eat  those  nice  crumbs.  Poor  things,  they 
were  afraid  some  trap  was  spread  for  them. 
Finally,  when  the  two  golden  heads  ,of  the 
little  crumb-givers  disappeared  from  the  win¬ 
dow,  one  sparrow,  evidently  braver  and  more 
courageous  than  the  rest,  flew  over.  He 
turned  his  bright  little  eyes  in  all  directions, 
until  he  was  sure  no  one  was  looking,  and 
then  he  picked  up  a  few  crumbs  and  looked 
towards  his  friends,  who  were  watching  from 
the  tree  across  the  street.  Then  another  bird 
flew  over  and  ate  with  him.  Mamma  saw 
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tures  I  have  seen  nearly  smothers  me.  Give 
me  room  and  give  me  time.” 

“O,  yes,  yes  indeed!  Give  him  room  and 
give  him  time,”  grunted  his  sisters  and  cous¬ 
ins  and  aunts,  feeling  growing  interest  in 
their  travelled  relative,  and  respect  for  him. 
Soon  Piggy  Bright  Eyes  proceeded. 

“I  went  out  from  here  feeling  that  we  were 
an  ill  treated  company ;  but  the  further  I 
went  the  more  I  saw  my  mistake.  O,  my 
dear  friends,  could  you  see  the  dark,  dismal 
pens,  so  foul,  so  comfortless,  in  which  others 
of  our  race  are  confined,  and  the  horrid,  sour, 
sickening  stuff  with  which  they  are  fed,  you 
would  bless  your  stars  that  you  belong  to 
Master  Freeman.  And  then  some  of  the  pigs 
I  have  seen  are  starving.  There  were  two  so 
weak  they  could  not  stand  up  without  leaning 
against  the  side  of  the  pen.  They  belong  to 
a  Frenchman.  I  heard  a  Maine  man  say  he 
could  not  sleep  at  night  for  thinking  of  Mr. 
Vigne’s  pigs— you  know  we  all  hate  to  wallow 
in  filthy  mud.  We  want  good,  clean  mud, 
that  is,  wholesome  for  pigs  and  for  men  to 
roll  in ;  but  in  most  of  the  pens  and  sty-yards 
I  have  seen  the  filth  was  terrible.  T  don’t  see 
how  a  hog  or  a  pig  that  lives  in  them  can 
be  well.” 

“Well,  to  be  sure,  we  are  a  favored  set,” 
slowly  grunted  the  mother  of  that  family. 
“I  have  always  thought  so.  A  well -cared  for 
pen.  plenty  of  clean  straw,  a  large  yard,  a 
good  scrubbing  every  few  days,  and  all  we 
want  to  eat.  I’m  sure  we  ought  to  be  con¬ 
tent.  We  are  all  the  better.  Piggy  Bright 
Eyes,  fur  your  travels  and  your  account  of 
what  3  ou  have  seen.  ” 
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this  from  the  end  window  and  she  called  to 
the  children  to  come  over  on  tip  toe,  for  little 
birds  have  much  sharper  ears  than  children 
have ;  they  hear  the  slightest  sound,  and  it  is 
a  danger  signal  to  them.  After  the  children 
had  gone  to  the  end  window,  three  more  spar¬ 
rows  came.  They  ate  and  they  twittered  to 
gether.  The  little  boy  said  they  were  telling 
each  other  how  foolish  those  fellows  across 
the  street  were,  because  they  were  afraid  to 
come  to  the  feast.  Day  after  day  the  child¬ 
ren  spread  the  feast  on  the  window  ledge, 
and  every  day  more  birds  came,  and  after  a 
time  they  trusted  these  children  so  perfectly 
that  they  would  eat,  even  while  the  two  faces 
were  pressed  tightly  against  the  window  pane. 

“The  birds  trust  us,”  said  the  little  girl, 
“they  know  we  will  not  hurt  them.  See  how 
the3'  twinkle  their  little  eyes  at  us.  I  think 
they’ve  been  all  over  telling  other  sparrows 
about  the  little  boy  and  girl  who  feeds  them, 
and  inviting  them  to  come  and  share  the 
good  things,  don’t  you?”  The  little  brother 
said  he  was  sure  of  it,  and  that  the  birds 
must  be  good,  kind-hearted,  generous  little 
fellows. 

“  i'he  other  birds  go  off  to  the  South  in  the 
fall,  but  the  sparrows  stay  here  all  winter,  no 
matter  how  cold  it  is,”  the  little  girl  added. 
“When  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  and 
the  wind  blows  hard  and  makes  folks  shiver 
and  shake,  the  little  birds  bear  it  all  and 
never  fly  off  to  other  countries.” 

“I  wonder,”  the  little  boy  asked,  “if  it  is 
because  they  know  the  children  would  be  lone¬ 
some,  if  there  were  no  little  birds  flying  and 
twittering  about  in  the  winter  days?” 

The  little  girl  said  she  thought  that  was 
the  reason  why  they  staid  in  the  city. 

“What  do  you  think  about  it,  children?” 

S.  T.  P. 


“There,  I’m  out,”  he  squealed  in  triumph, 
whirling  round  and  round,  and  shaking  his 
long,  clean  ears.  “Good-bye  to  you  all!”  and 
away  he  scampered.  For  hours  and  hours  he 
travelled  round,  finding  a  good  many  wonder¬ 
ful  things  and  some  very  unpleasant  ones. 
He  was  standing  beside  a  very  dirty  pig-pen 
conversing  with  its  unfortunate  inhabitants, 
who  were  bitterly  complaining  to  him  of  the 
filth  to  which  they  were  so  unwillingly  con¬ 
fined,  w'hen  Freeman  caught  sight  of  him. 

“O  there  you  are!”  said  Freeman,  and  ran 
for  him.  “Ugh!  ugh!  ugh!”  replied  Piggy, 
and  darted  away.  But  his  short  legs  were  no 
match  for  Freeman’s  long  ones  and  poor  Piggy 
was  soon  “overhauled”  and  grabbed  by  bis 
curling  tail.  Oh,  what  a  yell  he  gave! 
Then  Freeman  uptipped  his  Bright  Eyes  and 
propelled  him  homeward,  he  protesting  might¬ 
ily  the  whole  long  way. 

“What  did  we  tell  you?”  triumphantly  asked 
Piggy’s  stymates,  as  he  was  thrust  back  into 
their  company  and  the  loose  board  made  fast 
by  their  curly  headed  master. 

“There,  sir,  get  out  again  if  you  can,”  he 
remarked,  in  retiring. 

“I  don’t  so  much  care  about  getting  out 
again,”  said  Piggy  Bright  Eyes. 

“  I  tell  you,  my  dear  relatives,  ”  he  went  on, 
after  having  finished  all  there  was  left  from 
their  dinner,  and  stretching  himself  on  the 
clean  straw  of  the  pen,  “  we  are  a  favored  com¬ 
munity.  I  have  seen  things  this  day  that 
have  changed  my  whole  view  of  our  situation.” 

“Do  tell!  how  you  talk!  Did  I  ever!”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  hearers.  “  Make  haste  to  tell  us  all 
you  have  seen.” 

Then  Piggy  Bright  Eyes  put  on  a  very  im¬ 
portant  look  and  shaking  his  bead,  sadly  said, 
“Our  master,  though  he  did  make  me  appear 
ridiculous  as  he  brought  me  back  here,  is  the 
only  one  in  the  world  who  cares  for  the  com¬ 
fort  and  health  of  his  pigs.  ” 

“Why,  you  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you  have 
been  all  over  this  world  since  you  ran  away 
this  morning,  do  you?”  asked  the  astonished 
relations. 

“  I  think  I  must  have  visited  a  great  part  of 
it;  have  been  a  long  way  south,  anyhow. 
And  I  have  seen  and  beard  such  things!” 
Here,  overcome  by  his  recollections  Piggy 
squealed  violently. 

“O,  dear!  dear!  what  is  it?”  the  others 
asked,  crowding  around,  and  one  great  fat 
old  fellow  nearly  crushed  Bright  Eyes  in  his 
eagerness  to  get  near  him. 

“There!  Please  don’t  smother  me.  I'm 
nearly  out  of  breath,  anyway— even  here,  in 
our  clean,  roomy  home— you  see,  I’m  tired, 
and  then  thinking  of  the  ill-fated  fellow-crea- 


A  WEALTHY  IDOL. 

After  the  Indian  mutiny,  writes  a  corre¬ 
spondent  to  an  English  magazine,  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  had  served  in  a  Highland  regiment, 
brought  home  a  hideous  looking  painted 
wooden  figure,  which  he  bad  taken  from  the 
“loin  cloth”  of  an  Indian  fanatic  who  had  at¬ 
tempted  bis  life.  He  gave  it  to  his  sister’s 
little  girl  to  play  with,  and  it  was  known  as 
“Nana  Sahib.”  Years  after  the  girl’s  mother 
took  an  axe  to  break  it  up  for  firewood,  when 
what  seemed  to  be  the  eyes,  a  clayey  sub¬ 
stance,  fell  out,  revealing  two  red  beads'  Tbe 
“beads”  proved  to  be  two  rubies,  for  which 
she  got  Its.  And  not  only  that,  but  there 
was  a  hollow  space  in  the  doll  (or  idol)  which 
was  packed  full  of  gold  mohurs.  Altogether 
“Nana  Sahib”  realized  over  9400. 


P16G¥  BRIGHT  EVES. 

HIS  TRAVELS.  OBSERVATIONS  AND  OPINIONS. 
By  Aunt  Augusta. 

The  squealing  was  terrific.  Hattie  ran  to 
the  door  to  investigate. 

She  saw  Freeman  coming  through  the  field 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  BEAR. 

The  so-called  Australian  bear  is  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  bear  of  Europe  or  America,  be¬ 
ing  in  fact  something  like  a  kangaroo,  for  it 
has  a  pouch  and  feeds  on  grass,  and  is  in  no 
way  related  to  the  bear  family.  When  the 
young  one  is  old  enough  to  quit  tbe  pouch,  it 
perches  itself  on  tbe  mother’s  back  and  goes 
with  her  wherever  she  goes. 


Overtaxed  Nerves 


Produce  a  form  of  weariness  more  intense, 
more  depressing  and  more  disastrous  than 
anything  known  to  tired  muscles.  Thousands 
of  women  know  all  the  miseries  that  a  broken 
down  nervous  s^tem  brings.  To  all  such 
there  is  relief  in  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  It  cures 
nervousness  because  it  feeds  the  nerves  upon 
pure  blood.  Be  sore  to  get  Hood’s  because 

Sarsa- 


HEARTS  INSURGENT 


THOMAS  HARDY 


THE  PRINCESS  ALINE 


parilla 


“  I  was  taken  with  nervous 
prostration.  What  1  suffer¬ 
ed  no  human  being  knows — 
wearisome  days  and  sleep¬ 
less  nights.  I  concluded  to  try  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla.  ‘  It  helped  me  in  a  short  time  and  I 
have  no  more  such  trouble.”  Hiss  Matik 
<  Kohlsteadt,  2808  So.  14th  St. ,  Richmond,  Ind. 


RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS 


now  running  in  this,  “the  most  popu¬ 
lar  monthly  in  the  world.” 
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Hood’s  Fills  cure  Constipatlou  by  restorins  the  peris ' 
taltic  action  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
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Cburcb  flbueicJ 

Editad  Sy  B.  Huntington  Woodman. 

Now  that  the  season  approaches  for  making  choir 
arrangements  for  the  ensuing  ye»r,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  act  as  a  “  mutual  friend.”  Pastors  or  music  com- 
mittee.s  who  wish  to  learn  of  suitable  musicians,  or 
musicians  who  are  looking  for  engagements,  would 
do  well  to  communicate  with  The  Evangelist,  in 
which  case  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  interested  par¬ 
ties  all  the  information  within  our  power. 

We  shall  take  it  as  a  special  favor  if  our  readers 
will  send  us  the  name  and  address  of  the  organist 
and  choirmaster  of  their  own  church  and  of  any 
other  Presbyterian  churches  in  their  locality  or 
neighborhood. 

UKGAN  RECITALS. 

We  receive  many  programmes  of  organ  re¬ 
citals  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  indi¬ 
cating  that  there  is  quite  an  extensive  inter¬ 
est  in  that  branch  of  music.  An  organ  re¬ 
cital  can  be  said  to  have  only  an  indirect  con¬ 
nection  with  church  music,  but  nevertheless 
it  is  allied  to  it  and  deserves  consideration. 
Proper  organ  playing  in  services  is  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  of  church  music,  and 
while  organ  recitals  given  in  churches  are ' 
not  a  part  of  a  service,  yet,  by  the  mere  fact 
of  their  taking  place  in  the  church  edifice, 
they  are  brought  into  touch  with  its  religious 
life,  and  hence  may  properly  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
church  music  and  responsible  for  it. 

Organ  recitals,  and  choir  concerts  also,  oc¬ 
cupy.  musically,  a  relation  to  the  people  some¬ 
what  similar  to  that  occupied  by  the  Sunday- 
school  library  in  its  relation  to  the  liter¬ 
ary  cultivation  of  the  children.  In  other 
words  organ  recitals  are  musically  educa¬ 
tional,  or  rather  they  should  be — for  fre¬ 
quently  they  are  not,  either  in  the  music  itself 
or  the  manner  of  its  performance. 

Programmes  are  prepared  too  often  with  the 
sole  object  of  pleasing  the  popular  taste,  and 
without  sufficient  attention  being  given  to 
the  educational  feature.  Trashy  music  is 
put  upon  a  recital  programme  just  as  a  jingle 
tune  is  put  in  the  Sunday-school  repertory, 
without  a  thought  of  the  obstacle  it  presents 
to  the  educational  advancement  of  those  who 
bear  it.  There  is  even  less  excuse  for  the 
organist  than  for  the  Sunday  school  teacher. 

As  to  what  music  should  be  employed  in  re¬ 
citals  opinions  differ.  Some  extremists  hold 
that  nothing  of  a  secular  origin  should  be 
played  in  a  church  edifice.  This  seems  to  us 
too  radical  a  position  to  assume ;  for  there  is 
nothing  intrinsically  wicked  about  secular 
music,  provided  it  is  good  music :  and  when 
the  occasion  is  not  a  religious  one  there  seems 
to  be  no  impropriety  in  playing  operatic  or 
other  secular  selections  upon  a  church  organ. 
At  the  same  time,  frivolity  should  not  enter 
into  either  the  programme  or  the  manner  of 
its  performance,  nor  should  there  be  levity  in 
the  audience.  A  certain  respect  is  due  to  the 
House  of  Ood,  and  demonstrations  of  appre¬ 
ciation,  such  as  hand-clapping  and  pounding 
of  canes  and  umbrellas  upon  the  floor,  seem  to 
us  to  be  most  decidedly  out  of  place.  Appre¬ 
ciation  can  be  shown  by  respectful  attention 
to  the  music,  and  by  remaining  until  the 
close  of  the  recital. 

Comparatively  few  organists  are  encouraged 
to  give  recitals.  Those  who  would  give  them 
cannot  always  spare  time  for  adequate  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  some  who  have  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  have  been  discouraged  by  small  audi¬ 
ences.  The  attitude  of  the  public  toward  or¬ 
gan  recitals  is  hard  to  understand.  They  will 
attend  certain  churches  in  crowds,  no  matter 


who  performs ;  yet  we  have  in  mind  one 
church,  with  an  organist  of  world- wide  repu¬ 
tation,  where  the  average  attendance  was 
about  fifty.  Habit  has  something  to  do  with 
it,  and  also  the  style  of  music  performed. 

Perhaps  the  ideal  programmes  were  those  of 
William  T.  Best,  of  Liverpool,  who  never  failed 
to  draw  an  audience  largely  composed  of  work¬ 
ing  people,  who  paid  for  admission  into  the 
bargain.  While  playing  comparatively  light 
music  at  such  times,  be  never,  so  far  as  we 
know,  descended  to  trashy  stuff  to  please  his 
hearers.  Of  course,  the  colossal  organ  in  St. 
George’s  Hall  is  a  great  attraction,  but  after 
all  it  is  the  performer  that  “makes  the  organ 
talk.”  We  have  in  this  country  four  or  five 
large  organs  suitable  for  concert  purposes,  sit¬ 
uated  in  halls,  and  twenty  or  thirty  church 
organs  in  every  way  capable  of  being  used  for 
recitals;  but  where  are  our  American  BestsY 

A  WKLiCOME  WAITING  THE  CHCBCH 
MUSIC  TOUB. 

The  New  York  Evangelist,  a  leading  Presby¬ 
terian  paper,  has  planned  an  admirable  church 
music  tour  for  Americans  this  year  The 
party,  leaving  New  York  on  June  26th,  will 
land  at  Southampton,  and  beginning  with 
Salisbury,  will  visit  nearly  all  our  cathearnl 
cities,  special  services  and  rocitals  being  ar¬ 
ranged  for  them.  After  London  will  come 
Paris,  then  Brussels,  the  old  organs  in  Hol¬ 
land,  and  Antwerp,  from  whence  they  will 
sail  on  their  return  vogage.  The  whole  cost 
is  to  be  £60.  It  would  be  really  worth  while 
for  English  people  to  join  the  party  on  its  ar¬ 
rival  for  the  sake  of  such  unique  sight-seeing. 
Perhaps  some  English  caterer  will  organise  a 
musical  lour  on  the  same  plan.  Mr.  Elliot 
called  upon  us  last  summer  when  in  London 
making  his  arrangements,  and  we  were  able 
to  assure  him  of  the  welcome  which  his  party 
will  receive  from  English  musicians. — The 
Musical  Herald,  London,  Jan.  1,  1895. 

We  understand  that  the  tour  arranged  by 
The  Evangelist,  is  certain  to  be  a  great  success, 
a  considerable  number  of  American  organists 
and  choirmasters  having  signified  their  inten¬ 
tion  of  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  to  visit  our  cathedrals,  churches, 
etc.  We  hope  in  a  future  issue  to  give  the 
plan  of  the  tour. — Organist  and  Choirmaster, 
London,  Jan.  15. 

In  the  current  number  of  the  London 
“Organist  and  Choirmaster”  is  an  appreciative 
notice  of  some  of  the  recent  sacred  composi¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Clement  R.  Gale,  the  organist  and 
director  of  music  at  Calvary  Episcopal  Church 
in  this  city,  including  the  admirable  new  set¬ 
tings  of  the  “Magnificat”  and  “Nunc 
Dimittis.”  which  certainly  deserve  all  the 
praise  which  they  are  receiving  on  every  hand. 


The  Musical  Messenger  in  its  February  issue  be¬ 
gins  what  might  be  called  a  Chatauqua  or  Univer¬ 
sity  Extension  Course  in  the  cultivation  of  the  voice 
in  singing.  In  this  course,  Mr.  F.  W.  Root,  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  authority  on  voice  culture,  gives  the 
lessons.  In  his  article,  which  reads  almost  like  a 
romance,  be  gives  a  lesson  to  a  quartet  of  repre¬ 
sentative  voices,  thus  adapting  the  instruction  to 
all.  The  Messenger  is  published  by  Fillmore  Bros., 
Cincinnati  or  New  York. 


One  of  the  foremost  cities  of  the  South  in  church 
musical  matters  is  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  the  standards 
of  execution,  appreciation  and  taste  are  conspicu¬ 
ously  high.  This  result  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
efforts  of  a  few  local  resident  musicians  of  unusual 
ability,  notably  Mr.  J.  J.  Miller,  whose  long  series 
of  brilliant  recitals  in  Christ  Church  has  proved 
him  to  be  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  most  pains¬ 
taking  organists  in  the  country.  Other  leading  and 
influential  musicians  in  Norfolk  choir  work  are  Mrs. 
W.  T.  Brooke,  a  very  accomplished  vocalist  of  wide 
celebrity;  Mr.  .1.  Iredell  Jenkins,  organist,  and  the 
possessor  of  a  wonderful  baritone  voice,  and  Miss 
Lizzie  Moore,  the  talented  organist  of  St.  Luke’s. 


JHasonSfl^ainlin 

OBA2a>  AND  UFRIOHT 

PIANOS 

rontainln);  their  Improved  Method  cf  Slrimsln;;, 
the  greatest  improvement  in  half  a  century. 

THE  CEIiKBBATED 

LISZT  CHURCH  ORGAN 

for  Parlors  and  Churches,  Is  the  most  perfect  in¬ 
strument  of  its  class.  Illustrated  Catalo^e  free. 

Organs  and  Pianos  Sold  for  Cash  or  on 
Easy  Payments. 

Doston.  [i::w  Vzr!;.  Chicago.  Kansas  City. 

Palmer’s 

Graded 

Studies 

IN  THE  ART  OP 

Reading  Music  at  Sight, 

BI  H.  K.  PAUEB,  ‘Bt'S.  DOC. 

A  careful  prepared  text-book  for  classes,  consisting  of  a  well- 
graded 

JUNIOR  COURSE 

and  a  complete  and  progressive 

SENIOR  COURSE, 

together  v  1th  special  departments  for  Day-School  Institutes 
Temperance,  Vocal  Culture,  etc.,  to  which  Is  added  a  Mlscella- 
neons  Department,  comprising  a  choice  coUection  of  Sacred 
and  Secular  Choruses,  Part-Songs,  Glees,  Anthems,  Sentences 
etc.,  well  adapted  for  use  In  Concerts  Closing  exercises,  etc. 
PKICE,  60  CENTS. 

MUSIC  TEACHERS 

wlU  be  supplied,  FREE  OF  CHAKOE,  with  onr  regular 
Monthly  BnUetln  of  New  PubUcations,  on  receipt  of  name  and 
address,  with  request  for  same.  Send  stamp  for  sample  of 
"The  Musical  Vialtor.*’ 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO  , 

GINCIMIATI,  KEW  YORK,  CHICAGO. 


The  Evangelist’s 
Church  Music 
Tour. 

An  Old  Saxon  Organ. 

A  picked  company  of  organists,  choirmasters  and  loversof  church  music  will  sail  from  New  York 
for  a  specially  arranged  six  weeks’  tour,  covering  the  organ  and  church  music  centers  of  England, 
France,  Belgium  and  Holland,  on  the  American  Line  steamer  “Berlin,”  June  26,  1895,  returning  to 
New  York  on  or  about  Aug.  6,  though  return  tickets  will  be  good  for  one  year.  The  entire  cabin  of 
that  steamer  has  been  secured  for  the  company,  in  connection  with  a  similar  excursion,  also  under  the 
auspices  of  The  Evangelist,  to  visit  the  scenes  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

We  shall  be  exceedingly  careful  to  make  the  personnel  of  the  party  exceptionable.  It  is  to  receive 
the  most  unusual  and  distinguished  attentions  from  the  leading  men  in  church  music  abroad, 
and  only  those  who  may  worthily  represent  American  music  and  character  are  desired  as  members 
of  the  party.  Membership  is  limited  to  100,  and  the  list  is  rapidly  flUing  up. 

No  ambitious  young  American  organist  or  chorister  can  afford  to  miss  this  unique  opportunity. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  trip  is  $800. 

The  supplementary  pamphlet,  giving  fuU  information  and  profusely  illustrated,  is  nowready, 
and  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to 

THE  EVANGELIST,  -  33  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 
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Easter  Anthems. 

Beach,  firs.  H.  H.  A.  Allelulia !  Christ  is 

Risen  1 . SO  IB 

Blumenschein,W.L.  Hosanna  to  the  Prince  .lb 
Bunnett,  E.,  Mus.  Doc.  Christ  our  Passover  .  lb 
Button,  H.  Elliot.  Christ  the  Lord  is  Risen  .  12 
Foote,  Arthur.  Christ  our  Passover,  .  .  lo 

Hamer,  Q.  F.  He  is  Risen  I  .  .  U8 

Fear  Not  Ye  Seek  Jesus,  .12 

Hanscom,  E.  W.  Exalt  Him.  all  ye  People,  .  lb 
Lansing,  A.  W.  As  it  Began  to  Dawn,  .  .2u 
Lynes,  Frank.  On  the  First  Day  of  the 

Week, . 12 

Maker,  F.  C.  Awake  Up  My  Glory,  .  .lo 
Marston,  Q.  W.  Break  Forth  Into  Joy,  .  lo 
Schnecker,  P.  A.  Jesus  Lives  1  No  Longer 
Now, 


Welcome,  Happy  Morning, 
WIrtz,  Conrad.  Why  Seek  Ye 


Te  the  Living,  .  lo 
Complete  Catalogue  of  Easter  Music  sent  up.n  sppli. 
cation. 

Published  by 

ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT, 

Boston,  146  Boyiston  St.  New  York,  136  Filth  Av 

THE  GOSPEL  CHOIR 

ivo.  a. 

By  Sankbt,  McOranahan  and  Stsbbins. 
ContaiDiuK  the  latest  Anthems,  Quartets,  Uuets,  S  x^rt  d 
.'^ongs  and  Cnmuses,  by  the  authors. 

Will  be  Issued  February  SStb. 

Price:  Paper  Covers,  86c.  per  copy,  postp.iid;  »3.60  per 
dozen;  Board  covers.  S4.S0  per  dozen;  Cloth,  S6.00  per 
dozen,  by  express,  not  prepaid. 

THE  BICLOW  A  MAIN  CO., 

76  East  9th  St.,  New  York.  215  Wabash  Aue.,  Chicago. 

CARMINA  FOR ^ 

SUNDAY-SCHOOI.S 

By  Rev.  I.ewis  W.  Hudge,  D.U.,  Editor  of  Cariuiiia 
Sanctorum,  and  Bev  Herbert  B.  lurner,  «if 
Hamnton  (Va.)  Institute. 

SOS  Hymns,  with  Tunes.  Price,  cloth,  60  cents. 

For  exeminatiou,  36  cts.  per  copy.  For  Introducti.iii, 
S35  per  bundted. 

Bright  and  attiactive  in  hymns,  tunes,  bit  ding,  cn  t 
tpye.  and  fully  up  to  date  In  every  particular.  Don’t 
f  ill  to  eecure  a  rooy. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

56  Fast  loth  St.  (near  Broadway),  N.  Y. 

NEW  MU^. 

“Perkins’  Voal  Class-Book.” 

By  W.  O.  Pehkins.  A  new  and  excellent  work  for 
siuging-achnol,  choir  or  musical  society.  Including  a 
r  iinarkably  clear  and  concise  elementary  course  of  in- 
struc'ionand  130  secnlar  and  sacred  compositions.  lO^ 
page'i.  Boards,  60  ceuts,  postpaid;  UO.UO  per  doz., 
not  postpaid, 

THE  NEW 

FAVORITE  SERIES. 

A  series  of  books  that  willappeal  toevery  lover  of  music. 

“Favorite  Collection  of  Songs.” 

“Favorite  Collection  of  Piano  Music.” 
“Favorite  Collection  of  Waltzes.” 

“Favorite  Collection  of  Dance  Music.” 
“Favorite  Collection  of  Marches  and  Galops.” 
“Favorite  Collection  of  Vocal  Duets.” 

Esch  'book  contaius  160  pages.  Exquisitely  Designed 
Covers 

Each  50  Cents. 

STUDENTS’  CLASSICS. 

Thirty-seven  model  ately  difficult  pieces  for  the  piano, 
forte,  by  the  best  modem  composers,  selected  for  their 
remarkable  popularity  in  sbeet-muslc  form.  The  collec¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  ever  offered  to  plano- 
pHvers.  Heavy  paper,  $1.00;  Boards,  S1.9S;  Cloth 
grllt,  S2.00. 

Any  book  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Oliver  Ditson  Company, 

453-463  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  A  00.,  N.  T.  J.  E.  DITSON  A  OO.,  Phlla. 


SUBSCRIBE  FOB 

THE  PIANIST. 

A  nonthly  Mnatcal  rUKazIne,  publUlMd  by  tb.  VIrgi 
Practice  Clavier  Co.  Sumner  SAtoER,  Editor. 
Annual  Snhecrtpttnn,  $1.00. 

Address  THE  PIANIST,  80  W.  16th  N.  T.  City. 


JOHNSON  &  SON, 

Church 

Organ 

Builders 

Westfield,  Mass. 


Tlvla  flrnn  builds  ornans  for  divine  wor¬ 
ship.  They  are  of  superior  tone  and  finish 
and  onibody  all  Improvements  of  practi¬ 
cal  value. 

Send  fur  epenifieations  nnd  prices,  and  list  of  over 
eiylU  hundred  organs  built  by  this  firm. 

riuller  &  Abel, 

(Lat*  of  th*  Roosuvoit  Organ  Works) 

HAKEBS  OF  FIR8T-CEA8S 

ORGANS 

362to  372  SFrOKin  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK. 

Seittl  tor  <:nfol'<tive 


Premium  Guitars,  Mandolins,  Banjos  &  Violins 

ONLY  $6  FOR  EITHER. 


llieM  InttraiMDta  bave  mocived  bifbEHt 
award  for  Tone*  Kiniab  and  Material,  nud 
retail  for  I1S.00,  bat  in  order  to  tboroughly 
introduM  them  in  everj  loeality,  we  will 
•ell  a  limited  namber  at  abeve  prlM.  Bim- 
plifled  Inatructor  free  with  every  ioetru- 
meat  when  eath  aooompaoiee  order.  Alao 
C.O.  n..  with  prlvileKe  of  examiniok' 
THE  MCSIOAL  «171DE  PC7B.  00.,| 
Ciwolwuatl*  O.  Lorgeet  ManoTr*  In  the 
C.  8.  lliaatraied  CaUlogne  for  te.  aump, 


Frederic  W.  Root, 

the  highest  authority  on  Voice  Culture  in  the 
United  States,  will  write  a  series  of  articles  on 

|J/>\l|TO  TRAIN 

mUVYmy  voice, 

beginning  iu  the  February  issue  >f 

The  Musical  Messenger. 

The  articles  will  furnish  new  'deas,  hor- 
oughly  practical. 

No  such  opportunity  for  self-culture  has 
ever  before  been  given  to  the  public. 
Subscription  pnee,  $1.00  per  year. 

Fillmore  Bros,  Publishers, 

Bible  House,  New  York.  Sixth  St. ,  Cincinnati 

The  Musical  Messenger  is  a  live  musical 
monthly  containing  the  musical  news,  orig¬ 
inal  articles,  and  new  sheet  music  for  piano, 
organ  and  voice. 


P'ifty-two.  Organ  Talk:®.  35. 

By  the  Chairman  of  the  noslc  Committee. 

“From  what  we  have  seen  it  is  quite  clear  that  there 
may  be  great  differences  in  metal  organ-pipes,  affect¬ 
ing  their  cost,  and  also  their  value  as  musical  instru¬ 
ments,"  said  Mr.  Levelhead. 

“Metal  pipes  are  made  from  a  mixture  of  lead,  zinc 
and  tin.  Such  pipe-metal  may  be  very  soft  from  lib¬ 
eral  use  of  lead  or  very  hard  from  the  free  use  of  tin. 
The  maker  of  cheap  pipes  prefers  to  use  soft  metal, 
because  lead  costs  less  than  tin. 

“But  large  pipes,  such  as  diapason  pipes  16  feet 
long,  are  heavy,  and  if  made  of  very  soft  metal  are 
apt  to  ‘buckle’  or  bend  from  their  own  weight.  Tin 
may  be  liberally  used  in  their  construction.  But 
this  requires  so  much  tin  that  such  pipes  are  very 
expensive.  To  cheapen  the  pipes  some  organ-build¬ 
ers  make  them  of  soft  metal  and  very  thin.  This  rend¬ 
ers  them  liable  to  bend  and  seriously  injures  their 
tone.  Some  make  them  of  soft  metal  very  thick  at 
the  bottom  and  very  thin  at  the  top.  This  not  only 
injures  the  tone,  but  loads  the  wind-chest  with  an 
enormous  weight.  All  these  tricks  make  a  cheaper 
pipe,  but  a  poorer  one  in  strength,  durability  and  tone. 
For  this  reason  it  is  wise  to  examine  some  of  the  old 
organs  built  by  those  offering  to  build  an  organ  very 
cheaply  to  see  how  their  work  has  stood,  both  in  its 
metal  and  wood  work. 

“So  in  comparing  the  specifications  of  the  organs 
they  propose  to  furnish,  we  should  see  that  the  size, 
weight,  metal  and  construction  of  the  pipes  are  clearly 
set  forth  in  full  detail.  The  specifications  should  be  so 
clear  and  explicit  in  all  details  that  one  could  be  sure 
of  getting  the  best. 

“An  organ  builder  who  does  not  make  all  his  pipes 
under  his  own  eye,  can  never  be  sure  that  the  pipes 
he  sells  are  what  they  are  represented  to  be,  or  will 
have  the  musical  value  desired. 

“Farrand&  Votey  of  Detroit  make  all  their  own 
pipes.  Soft  metal  is  used  when  most  desirable, 
harder  metal  when  needed,  and  pure  block  tin  when 
necessary.  Making  all  their  pipes,  they  can  guar¬ 
antee  this.  Their  specifications  as  to  size,  weight 
and  quality  are  so  specific  that  we  can  demand  the 
best  pipes  known,  and  such  as  will  last  for  years  and 
improve  in  tone  by  use.” 

The  Organist  and  Choir-ilaster. 

As  the  name  deDotei>,  this  is  a  class  magazine  speciallr 
designed  to  Intel  est  and  assist  the  Organist  and  Choir¬ 
master.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Cbailes 
W.  Pearce  and  Dr.  Charles  Vincent,  and  pubiishtd  at 
139  Oxfoid  Street,  London,  England. 

Send  to  that  sutdress  for  free  sample  copy. 

Cordially  recommended  by  the  Musical  Editor  o 
The  Evaniielist  as  a  good  investment  for  any  one  engaged 
In  choir  vrork. 


A  HIT! 

A  PALPABLE  HIT! 

Has  been  made  by  THE  SYMPHONY. 


H  is  the  most  remarkable  and  pleasing 
instrument  of  the  time. 

It  is  a  handsome  bit  of  furniture,  with 
ell  the  music  of  the  world  to  swell  out  at  a 
finger’s  touch. 

H  child’s  hand  operates  it. 


ON  EXHIBITION  DAILY  AT 


New  York  City,  t  ympi' 
Boeton,  Mass., 
Pittsburgh.  Pa., 
Cincinnati,  O. 

Detroit,  Mich., 
Baltimore,  Md..  . 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

Troy.  N.Y  , 
Leavenworth,  Kan., 
Kansas  City  Mo.. 

New  Orleans  La , 
Wilmington,  Del.,  . 
Portia^.  Me., 

Mexico  (Mty, 


lonv  Parlors,  128  Fifth  Av. 
.  458  Wiwhlngtuii  Street. 

.  483  Vvood  Street. 

.  23  West  Fourth  Street. 

.  67  Monroe  Avenue. 

119  EkMt  Baltimore  Street. 

.  296  Fnlton  Street. 

.  364  Broadway. 

621  Delaware  Street. 
206  Wsst  Ninth  Street. 
.  .  731  Caiiid  Street. 

.  710  Market  Street. 

.  688  Congress  Street. 

CMle  Cadena,  No.  8. 


Chicago,  Ill.. 
Philaaelphia.  Pa., 
San  Franclscq,  Cal.. 
Washington.  D.  C , 
Atlanta,  Ga-. 
Newark,  N,  J., 
Lonlsville.  Ky.,  . 
Dallas,  Texas, 

San  Diego.  Cal.,  . 
Stockton,  CaL. 
Pittsfield,  Mass., 
Madras.  India, 
MontreaL  Canada 
Seattle,  Wash., 


.  W.  W.  KimbaU  A  Co. 

1306  Cbestnnt  Street. 
Rooms  12-14  Flot-d  BtiHding. 
925  Penna.  Avenue. 
68  Peachtree  Street. 

667  Broad  Street. 
822  Fourth  Avenue. 
.  261  Main  Street. 

.  1060  Fourth  Street. 

266  Main  Street. 
.  .  75  North  Street. 

2^  St.  Catherine  Street 
1018  Second  Street 


Represented  generaUy  by  the  leading  Music  Dealers  in  a  SectUms. 


Hade  In 
Meriden,  Conn. 


•  • 


Wilcox  &  White,  rieriden,  Conn. 


PUREST  BELL  METAL.  ( 

_  _  Bend  IbrPriM  Slid  < 
■mWftMK  KCLL  roOKOBT, 


cated  to  Hia  worship  and  praise.  Nobler 
nrcbitectural  forins,  beautiful  woods  carved 
with  the  most  graceful  designs,  richly  dec¬ 
orated  woods, and  beautifully  colored  windows, 
ail  speak  the  sentiment  of  affection  for  the 
church  building.  And  it  is  pleasant  to  record 
this  development  of  a  truer  and  better  taste 
in  design  and  decoration. 


tlACIEIj  DECORATION 

Beantjr  of  real  Stained  Olass  at  one-tenth  the  co«t.  Easily  af- 
Bxed.  Oreatvarlety  of  deeisDs.  Patenteee;  McCaw.Stevkm- 
SON  A  Obb,  Belfast,  Ireland.  Bend  for  price-list  to  United 
States  and  Canadian  Agency,  11  Ko.  WllUiun  St.  New  York. 


JIENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cent  Manager 

TROT,  JV.  r..  and  NR W  YORK  CITY, 

MANUTACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 


Oopperand  Tin.) 


The  Burlington  Plan  oi 
Church  Work. 

A  pamphlet  giving  specific  details  regarding  organized 
church  work  according  to  what  is  known  as  the  “Bur¬ 
lington  Plan”  will  be  sent  to  any  one  interested  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp.  It  covers  District  Visiting, 
Sunday  Evening  Service  Club,  Mid-week  Meetings,  etc. 
It  will  be  useful  to  any  church  planning  for  more  aggres¬ 
sive  work.  Address 

Rev.  F.  F.  LEWIS,  Burlington,  Vt. 


It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  prevailing  dis¬ 
position  to  build  churches  better  and  more 
beautiful  than  those  erected  in  the  earlier 
history  of  the  country.  In  many  localities 
the  comparative  poverty  of  a  people  striving 
first  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  has  for  a  time 
interfered  with  this.  But  as  the  country  has 
developed,  under  changed  conditions  and  more 
abundant  and  increasing  wealth,  the  church 
building  is  becoming  more  important  as  an 
expression  of  religious  thought  and  the  taste 
and  culture  of  the  community  in  which  it 
stands.  This  is  true  of  all  denominations. 
Presbyterians  or  Methodists  may  not  find  the 
most  congenial  form  of  expression  for  their 
religious  feeling  in  the  Gothic  cathedral.  Yet 
all  denominations  give  ample  evidence 
in  the  churches  they  build  of  growth  in  that 
form  of  Christian  grace  which  feels  deeply 
the  beauty  with  which  God  has  surrounded 
tis.  and  would  weave  it  into  the  house  dedi- 


FKIlfKw  Pateat  BcaMMrr  fiw  Sie  Maat  PawarfU,  the  Baftcati 
Oatapait  uid  the  Heat  Light  inown  for  Churches.  Stocet,  Saow  Windows. 
Parlors. Banks. Oaces.PictnreGsllerie,,Thasties. Depots. elc.  Newandel^ 


XUM 


The  inequalities  of  the  social  system  under 
which  we  are  living  has  furnished  a  vaiiety 
of  themes  for  writers  of  Various  binds.  Among 
the  rest  is  Jeanie  Oliver  Smith,  whose  book. 
The  Mayor  of  Kanemata,  is  a  story  of  social 
reforms  inaugurated  by  this  functionary  of  an 
inland  city.  It  contains  a  oonsiderable  amount 
of  incident  and  a  complicated  love  story,  but 
is  scarcely  distinguished  as  a  model  of  the 
best  English  nor  as  a  probable  scheme  of 
practical  reform.  (American  News  Company.) 


Cbuccb  Construction 

anb  iBquipment 


STAMPED  METAL  GEILINGS. 

The  following  letter  touches  upon  points 
that  are  of  interest  to  those  about  to  erect 
churches,  and  we,  therefore,  answer  it 
through  our  columtis  for  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned : 

Gastonia,  N.  C..  Jan.  22.  1865. 
To  I  he  Editor  of  The  Evangelist 

Please  let  me  know  if  the  use  of  metal  ceil 
ings  for  church  buildings  is  a  success.  Some 
architects  recommend  it  while  others  condemn 
it.  claiming  that  the  acoustics  will  not  be 
good  where  used.  Truly  yours,  etc. 

R.  P.  Smith. 

The  use  of  metal  ceilings  for  large  rooms  in 
ali  classes  of  buildings  is  steadily  increasing. 
Its  use  in  churches  is  perhaps  one  of  the  latest 
phases  of  its  popularity.  For  such  use  it  has 
some  advantages  worthy  of  consideration.  It  is 
light  in  weight,  durable,  non-infiamahle,  and 
not  very  expensive.  While  it  will  not  take 
the  place,  artistically,  of  an  elaborately  dec¬ 
orated  ceiling  expressly  designed  to  harmon¬ 
ize  with  the  other  architectural  details  of  an 
ornate  church,  well  constructed  in  wood, 
yet  very  pleasing  effects,  quite  satisfactory  in 
simpler  church  buildings,  may  be  obtained  at 
much  less  cost  than  if  produced  in  woodwork. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  the  pattern 
to  be  used.  The  tendency  is  generally  to  use 
something  too  ornate  and  too  weak  in  its  de¬ 
tails  For  churches,  and  generally  in  large 
rooms  with  high  ceilings,  the  bolder  and  sim¬ 
pler  patterns  produce  more  dignified  results 
and  are  generally  more  effective  artistically. 
Sometimes  the  effect  may  be  much  improved 
by  subdividing  the  surface  to  be  covered  by  a 
few  false  timbers  run  across  it  in  two  direc¬ 
tions,  and  using  the  stamped  metal  in  these 
thus  divided  spaces. 

So,  also,  the  painting  or  graining  in  a 
church  should  be  simple,  dignified  and  in 
harmony  with  its  general  scheme  of  decora¬ 
tion. 

If  properly  jmt  up  it  will  not  affect  the 
acoustics  injuriously.  The  rafters  should  first 
be  covered  with  rough  lumber,  which  in 
churches  should  not  be  less  than  one  inch 
thick,  and  should  be  strongly  nailed  to 
every  rafter.  The  stamped  metal  should  be 
well  nailed  and  made  to  lie  flat  and  in  close 
contact  with  the  planking.  A  nail,  or  fasten¬ 
ing,  in  the  centre  of  the  sheet  in  addition  to 
those  around  the  edges  is  sometimes  desir¬ 
able.  If  put  up  without  proper  backing  and 
fastening  it  may  vibrate  and  injure  the 
acoustics  of  the  room. 


The  Evangelist 
Sunday-School  Library. 

The  most  practical  and  satisfactory 
list  of  books  for  Sunday-Schools  yet 
compiled. 

Determined  by  the  votes  of  the 
Presbyterian  Sunday-Schools  of  the 
United  States !  The  verdict  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  zealous  friends 
of  good  reading  for  Sunday-School 
boys  and  girls ! 

A  good  book  that  remains  idle 
upon  the  shelves  is  useless ;  a  bad 
book  that  circulates  is  worse  than 
useless.  Books  should  be  both  in¬ 
teresting  and  uplifting. 

The  experience  of  hundreds  of 
Sunday-Schools  has  proven  that  not 
one  of  these  books  remains  idle  up¬ 
on  the  shelves,  but  every  one  is  ea¬ 
gerly  read,  and  is  a  power  for  good. 

The  list,  with  prices  and  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  how  to  obtain  the  books, 
may  be  had,  free  of  charge,  upon 
application  to 

THE  EVANGELIST, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Senal  for  it  / 


ITnblvibual  Communion  Services. 


-v  A  T'  I  ;  'I 

THE  EVANGELIST. 


January  81,  1896. 

e-i.  1 


THE  kBOVE  ILLUSTRATION  REPRESENTS  ONE  OF  SEVERAL  DESIGNS  OF 

Stiver  platet)  Communion  Seto  bavlna  InMvtbual  Cupo. 

THEY  ARE  MADE  /»  THE  FINEST  BRADES  OF 

Silver  plateD  TKflarc.  Slso  In  SoU6  Silver,  AVo-llne. 


IReeb  8i  Barton,  Silversmiths. 


Factories, 

TAUNTON,  riASS. 

34  WASHINGTON  STREET,  CHICAQO. 


37  UNION  SOUAKE, 

13  MAIDEN  LANE,  f  YORK. 

925  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 


Jsnuarj  81,  1880. 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


The  President  and  Finance. 

The  special  message  of  the  President  which 
was  sent  to  Congress  on  Monday,  sharply  de¬ 
fines  the  serious  financial  situation  and  makes 
some  straightforward  and  sensible  suggestions. 
Were  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Congress 
would  accept  the  President’s  diagnosis  and 
apply  his  treatment,  there  would  be  compara¬ 
tively  little  uneasiness  in  financial  circles. 
But  there  is  a  belief  that  the  same  elements 
which  have  thus  far  succeeded  in  frustrating 
all  attempts  to  improve  our  financial  condition 
will  make  themselves  felt  in  the  present  crisis, 
much  as  in  the  past.  That  being  so,  it  is  idle 
to  disguise  the  fact  that  our  position  just  at 
this  time  is  such  as  to  awaken  anxiety.  It 
is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  exaggerate  dan¬ 
ger,  and  yet  it  is  very  foolish  to  ignore  it. 
We  must  admit  that  the  continuous  and  enor¬ 
mous  drain  of  gold,  coupled,  as  it  is,  with 
other  sources  of  peril,  requires  prompt,  ener- 
getio  and  wise  action,  or  we  must  look  for  a 
repetition  of  the  scenes  with  which  we  have 
latterly  become  only  too  familiar. 

The  markets  reflect  this  spirit  of  anxiety 
which  is  so  prevalent.  There  is  an  almost  com¬ 
plete  absence  of  anything  like  “snap”  in  any 
line  of  trade.  Merchants  are  buying  very 
cautiously  and  are  keeping  their  expense  ac¬ 
counts  down  to  the  very  lowest  possible  notch 
These  are  very  hard  times  for  those  who  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  luxu¬ 
ries.  And  when  we  consider  how  artificial  is 
our  elaborate  system  of  civilization,  we  can 
understand  what  this  means  to  the  great  body 
of  the  working  public. 

The  President  was  right  when  he  character¬ 
ized  the  situation  as  altogether  morbid  and 
out  of  accord  with  our  national  spirit.  It  is 
not  the^merican  way  to  despond  or  sulk,  nor 
are  we  given  to  pessimism.  The  traditional 
enterprise  of  our  people  is  sure  to  re  assert 
itself  and  restore  prosperity. 


irtimticiat 


*ll 

i 

HtVE  YOU  FIRMS 

Or  other  Real  Estate  In  the  West 
which  rou  desire  to  Sell  7 
This  Aaaoolatlon  can  sell  them. 

The  problem  solved  by  the  new  application 
of  an  old  principle.  Every  Investor  can 
unload  his  unprofitable  Westem  Beal  Estato 
under  the  new  plan,  which  is  eqnal  In 
Importance  to  a  yreat  modem  invention. 

ISr  Prospectus  tree  on  application  to  the 
Atlas  Building  and  Loan  Associatiok, 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 


MAGNIFICENT  FARM. 

974  Acres,  all  feaced.  Hplendld  l.aad. 

in  timber,  10  aciee  in  oreham;  well  watered;  nnderUid 
with  iron  and  eopper.  Brick  boose,  modem  improve- 
menta,  bath,  4o.  All  naoeasatr  outbaildinini.  Free  oata- 
losm.  bTB.  CHAFFIN  Uiclimoii4,Va. 


During  the  Month  of  January, 

If  you  are  like  most  readers  of  this  paper,  )fOu 
will  have  a  few  dollars  to  invest — perhaps  a 
few  hundreds  or  thousands.  You  doubtless  wish 
the  best  possible  rate  of  interest  consistent  with 

{safety. 

Now,  the  Provident  Trust  Co.  is  organized  for 
the  express  purpose  of  making  safe  investments 
for  colleges,  societies,  estates,  and  individuals. 

It  offers  guaranteed  gold  mortgages  on  im¬ 
proved  city  property,  bearing  to  7%  interest. 
It  also  offers  school  bonds  and  other  high  class 
securities  yielding  to  6%. 

The  Provident 

Our  book  on  Investments:  SSMllkSUeet, 

is  sent  freo.  A  iUS  L  ^Oa  Boston,  Mss» 


on  Investments' 
sent  treo. 


United  States  Trnst  Company 

OP  NEW  YORK. 

4S  A  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 

This  Company  is  a  lega  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  Is  authorized  to  act  as  gnardlau,  trusts* 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS. 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  aft.ei 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  tbr 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Comiiany. 

Ezecntors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates. 
Keliglous  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  indivldnal» 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  Oeorxe  Bliss,  Vlee-Pre« 
James  S.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Prea 
Henry  Thomell,  Secretary. 

I.oals  O,  Hampton,  Asslstaat  Secretary. 
TRUSTEES  I 

Samcxl  Sloan,  Wm.  RocxaraLLNit, 

O.  Willis  Jamns,  Alszandbr  E.  Orb, 

John  A.  Stbwart,  Brooklyn. 

John  Harsen  Rhoadns,  William  H.  Mact,  Jr., 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  Wm.  D,  Sloans, 

George  Bliss,  Gcstav  H.  Schwab. 

WnJiTAM  Libbet,  Frank  Lvman,  Brooklyn, 

John  Crosby  Brown,  Gboboe  F.  Vistor, 

Edward  Cooper.  Wm.  Waldorp  Astor. 

W.  Bayard  CcrriNa,  James  Stillman. 

Charles  S.  Smith.  John  Claflin. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BT  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

M emben  N.  T  ,  Phila.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Bzch’a 
We  buy  and  kU  all  Orst-clam  Invest-  |  n'voof'llflOTlT. 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  JLxl  »  COWIICU  w 
celve  accounts  of  Banka  Bankers'  Cor- 
porationa  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa- 
vorable  terma  and  make  collection  of  ItiACO* 

drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  in  the  United  States  imw 
Canada,  aad  of  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  StatM  on  torsiEZ 
countrlee. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  BUI*  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfer*  to  aU  points ;  also  make 

Ul.  coUectlons  and  Issne  Commercial  and  Travellers 

Credit  available  in  aU  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN,  SHIPLEY  ft  CO..  LONDON. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents* 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance,. 

fipeetot  attention  given  to  the  earo  of  Prop¬ 
erty  and  CoUoetion  of  Rents, 


No  !•  East  letb  Street 


New  York. 


2d  door  west  from  Union  Bqnnrs. 


IOWA  FARM 


HAVE  BEEN  TESTED  BY  OUB  CUSTOMERS. 

A  /  TEARS,  and  not  a  foot  of  land  is  owned  by  any  of 
yA  them  by  reason  of  foreclosore  of  a  moitsraKSwa 
placed. 

Rate  of  interest  is  0  and  6^  net  to  Investors.  If 


lifo  Innilitioc  Mnnov  far  Cala  to  anyone,  any-  Rate  of  Interest  is  6  and  pet  I* 

LIIC  allllUllICby  IflUlluJ  lUI  OlilC  where.  Pays-  you  waDta8afeiDve»tment.inveeli|{ate.  Do  not  hesitate 
able  every  8, 6,  or  12  montus.  No  requirements  except  to  ask  questions  about  Iowa  Mortgages. 


one  payment.  Cost  $600  upwards,  as  per  a«<e,  and  a  few 
simple  questions  answered.  Bond  gruarantee.  World's 
Best.  DON’T  WRITE  nnless  you  give  age,  amount  to 
Invest,  when  will  invest,  and  If  throash  1^  A.  HILL  d  CA,, 
lU  Broadway,  hew  York. 


requirements  except  to  ask  questions  about  Iowa  Mortgages. 


C.  A.  STARR 

INVESTMENT  SECURHIES. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

The  very  best  Investments  are  First  Mortgages  csrefully 
srlected.  They  can  be  secured  only  through  Individuals. 
Write  tor  pamphlet.  Holders  of  loans  negotiated  by  com¬ 
panies  now  out  of  business  can  secure  reliable  service. 

TEN  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE. 

BBFIIBFINCIIS.— Any  Bank  or  Presbyterian  Pastor 
in  Omsba;  C.  W.  Hare.  Pbtiadelphia;  Psssumpeic  Sav- 
gs  Bank,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont. 


ELLSWORTH  A  JONES, 

SBl  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  ChlesMU*. 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Iowa  Falla,  la. 


“HWTS  TO  INVESTORS  “sS 


abUity,  are  opened  every  Monday  ana  xnaraasy.  imr  reom* 
advices  have  proved  highly  sneoMSfuL  Write  for  above  Pros- 
pecPiBto 

liAMGDON  4  CO.,  Bankers  and  Stockbrokers, 

S8  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

V  0 1 1  ^  A  M  Rapidly  and  Safely,  with  simII  1e- 
■  wJ  Mj^Iw  Ycgtments  in  Wall  Stn-et.  Call  or 
make  ^rite  AUSTIN,  SHAW  *  CO., 

» a  Stockbrokers,  60-tlE  Broadway, 

IVI U  lu  B  T  New  York  City.  Exchange  mem- 
members.  Highed  rtfermeu. 


SURE  MONEY. 


NO  RISK  WHATEVER. 

BY  FXTBOHASma  PBIVTTiBGIlS  OB  OPTIONS  SIOZiED  ^ 

BY  MEMRIilRH  OI*  THE  MEW  YOBK  STOCK  EKOHAE’QE  ^ 

And  having  them  intelligently  worked  by  me. 

send  for  Proepectn.  to  ^  BARNARD,  Baokcr, 

Out  of  town  bualneu  KiUeited.  60-62  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK.  A 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS  Bought,  Sold  and  Carried  .JFm  ^ir 
on  Marian* 


A  Fig  Cake 
made  with 


♦  for  a  queen, 


Cleveland's,  the  best  that  money  can  buy. 


^  ^  It’s  easy  to  make.  The  recipe  is  in  jf) 
^  the  Cteveland  cook  book,  which  will  be  A 
^  mailed  ttf  on  receipt  of  stamp  and  & 

2  address.  'T 

3.  Cleveland  Bakin:  Powder  Co.,  Y 

3  New  York.  ♦ 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


January  81,  1896 


T\  'Health  4c.  av. 

.  AND 

HE  A  Rfisx 

mMA 

JALMAsMICHIGAN. 

If  your  health  is  impaired,  you 
cangetwellatthe  Alma.  If  you 
are  tired  you  can  take  rest  at  the 
Alma.  If  you  want  a  change 
of  scene  and  climate,  go  to  the 
Alma.  Every  feature  of  this 
great  resort  tends  toward  comfort 
and  good  health.  Better  than  a 
hospital  forsick  people.  A  book 
of  description,  handsome,  inter¬ 
esting,  instructive,  sent  fraa. 
THE  ALMA  SAinTARIUM  CO., 

AUIA,  MICH. 


WASHINGTON 

UFE  IMS.  CO. 


NEW  YORK. 


W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


ASSETS  -  $12,500,000 

The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Tlioiutands  of  ifillionn, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit: 

“  It  is  most  asrreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs. 

“  Signed,  JAMES  F.  PIERCE, 

“  Superint€nde7it. 

“  NSW  Yokx.  Sept.  28. 1893.  - 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  2d  Y-Pres.  and  Snpt.  of  Agencies. 

21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


HOME 

Insurance  •  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 

Eighty-third  Semi-annual  Statement,  Jan'y,  1895. 
SUMMAKV  or  ASSETS. 

OsahinBaiikt, . S410.495  19 

BmI  EtUU. .  1,666,572  17 

United  ButM  Stockt,  dCuket  Vain.)  -  1,463,876  00 

Bank,  Tniat  Co.,  and  Ballioad  Stooka  and  Bondi, 

^kot  Valno),  ....  3,618.607  60 
Ststo  and  Oity  Bonda,  (Market  Valm),  813,914  94 

Bondi  k  Mortgages,  being  first  lien  on  Beal  Eatate,  619,894  34 
Loans  on  Stooka,  payable  on  demand,  -  -  126,100  00 

Preainma  nnooUeotM  and  In  handi  of  Agents,  604.853  18 
latorost  dno  and  aoemod  on  lit  Jnn.,  1894,  46,624  22 

_  $9  169,836  64 

I.IABIUTII'.S. 

Oasb  (Mtsl, . $3,000  000  00 

Reserve TreMnm  Fmnd,  -  -  •  4,369,989  00 

Reserve  for  Unpsld  Lossoe  and  elslnu,  -  720,119  76 

■tt  Bnrplns,  ...  .  1,070,427  78 

$9,159,836'64 


DANIEL  A.  HEIALD,  President. 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN, 

ELBBIDOE  G.  SNOW,  f  Vlos-Presldento. 

WILLIAM  U  BIGELOW. 

THOMAS  B.  GREENE,  ( »«cretarle8. 

HENRY  J.  EERRIS,  I  a  flnrrv tv.rlnn 
A  REUNAH  M.  BURWS.  *  SecreUrles. 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF '  FOBEION  MISSIONS. 

The  bright  morning  of  Wednesday,  Jan.  28d, 
found  a  good  attendance  at  the  weekly  meet¬ 
ing  in  Lenox  Hall.  The  President  was  in  the 
chair,  and  opened  the  hour  with  the  usual  de¬ 
votional  exercises. 

The  two  letters  read  by  Mrs.  Riesch  were 
from  Miss  Thompson  describing  her  return  to 
Syria  and  visit  to  Jerusalem;  and  Miss  Mont¬ 
gomery,  who  is  again  at  her  home  in  Prince 
Edward’s  Island,  watching  anxiously  at  the 
sick  bed  of  a  dear  brother.  The  prayers  ris¬ 
ing  from  the  friends  here  are  a  source  of 
strength  and  comfort  to  her. 

Mrs.  White  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  J.  N.  B. 
Smith  of  Ningpo,  China.  Her  work  used 
to  be  in  Shanghai,  and  the  dialect  is  quite 
different,  but  Ningpo  is  getting  to  seem  more 
like  home  now.  Twice  a  week  she  spends  an 
hour  teaching  the  women  from  the  book  of 
Genesis.  At  first  they  could  not  understand 
her,  and  she  had  to  use  the  Bibie'-women  as 
interpreters.  The  women  are  from  twenty  to 
seventy  years  old,  several  are*  inquirers,  the 
rest  members  of  the  Church.  Miss  Cummings 
teaches  them  the  life  of  our  Lord.  But  in  six 
weeks  the  women  would  return  to  their  homes, 
and  they  could  only  hope  for  future  results 
from  this  teaching.  It  was  a  time  of  battle, 
bloodshed  and  excitement,  but  as  yet  the  war 
had  affected  the  work  but  little. 

Another  cas^  of  answered  prayer  was  brought 
for  thanksgiving.  Miss  Denny  recalled  the 
graduate  from  that  Japanese  school  for  whom 
we  had  prayed,  the  only  one  who  bad  left 
Graham  Seminary  not  a  Christian.  She  has 
now  confessed  Christ,  and,  in  continuing  her 
studies  in  the  higher  branches,  again  asks  our 
prayers,  as  she  has  no  sympathy  from  her 
family,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  stand  fast 
in  the  faith. 

It  WHS  delightful  to  welcome  Miss  Case  from 
Japan,  who  came  in  with  Mrs.  Hepburn, 
whose  work  there  she  has  taken  up.  Miss 
Case  is  one  of  those  who  has  “always  wanted 
to  be  a  missionary,”  and  she  went  out  sup¬ 
ported  by  her  own  church  in  Philadelphia. 
She  first  went  to  Yokohama,  but  was  called 
to  Tokio,  where  the  Hepburns  were  leaving 
their  life-long  work.  She  taught  in  the  school 
started  twenty  years  before  by  Mrs.  Hepburn, 
whose  pupils  average  almost  three  hundred. 
They  are  all  pay  scholars,  except  three,  such 
as  the  daughters  of  the  Bible  woman  and 
janitor.  They  tried  to  start  a  Sunday  school, 
but  the  priests  threatened  the  children,  so  it 
had  to  be  given  up,  and  now  the  children  are 
reached  in  a  meeting  held  for  them.  There 
are  Bible  readings,  too,  to  which  Miss  Case 
goes  with  a  Bible  woman.  Two  years  ago  two 
of  the  ladies  made  a  trip  of  two  months  at 
their  own  expense  —a  brave  thing  to  do — and 
started  work  in  a  place  where  only  one  Chris¬ 
tian  man  had  stopped  once  before.  The  chil¬ 
dren  clattered  after  them  on  their  noisy 
shoes,  and  begged  for  a  story.  So  they  left 
the  narrow  streets  and  sat  by  the  seashore  to 
hear  of  Jesus.  One  useful  Bible  woman  has 
been  with  them  twenty-four  years,  and  is 
loved  and  honored  by  the  people.  In  case  of 
death  in  a  family,  the  missionaries  always  go 
to  call  and  have  received  most  cordial  wel¬ 
comes. 

A  little  boy,  nine  years  old,  who  seemed  to 
be  wasting  away,  was  prescribed  for  by  Dr. 
Hepburn  and  sent  to  the  country  to  bis  grand¬ 
mother.  There  he  saw  the  idols  with  the 
lights  kept  burning  before  them.  “Grand¬ 
ma,"  said  the  child,  “that  wont  do  any  good; 

Certified  Milk. 

Everr  dairy  aapplying  our  c-oudenseriee  ia  under  super 
vision.  Milk  ia  produced  under  rigid  hygienic  mlea 
The  company’s  reputation  ia  therefore  a  certificate  of 
the  absolute  purity  of  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Con¬ 
densed  Milk. 


they  can’t  think,  they  can’t  speak,  they  are 
not  God."  The  grandmother  attended  Sun¬ 
day-school  with  the  boy,  and  became  an  ear¬ 
nest  Christian  woman. 

One  boy  who  professed  Christ  while  in 
school  is  now  head  secretary  of  the  Sunday- 
school.  Even  when  they  are  Christians  they 
are  not  always  able  to  make  a  profession  of 
faith,  as  their  training  is  deficient,  and  they 
do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  step. 
Many  come  out  for  Christ  after  leaving  the 
school. 

Mrs.  Hepburn  told  of  another  child  who  had 
come  to  them  as  a  mere  baby.  She  used  to 
stand  at  her  knee  and  say.  Now  I  lay  me  down 
to  sleep,  in  English  and  Japanese,  and  then 
recite  a  little  hymn.  This  small  child,  visit 
ing  her  sister,  asked  her  brother-in-law  if  be 
was  going  to  church,  and  then  added,  threat¬ 
eningly,  “If  you  don’t  I’ll  tell  your  mother,” 
meaning  the  Bible  reader,  whom  she  thought 
every  one  ought  to  obey.  This  Bible  reader 
came  to  Mrs.  Hepburn  in  1874,  and  has  de¬ 
veloped  into  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  as 
well  as  sincere  Christians.  Her  husband  lived 
thirty  years  with  the  Hepburns,  and  she  came 
there  as  a  bride. 

A  special  burden  of  prayer  was  on  Miss 
Ellen  Parsons’  heart  as  she  spoke  of  the  needs 
of  Africa.  The  supplement  in  “Woman’s 
Work”  for  February  was  made  up  from  the 
African  mail  that  followed  the  cable  news  of 
Mrs.  Laffiin’s  death.  It  carries  an  urgent 
call,  and  we  must  pray  that  some  waiting 
heart  will  hear  it  and  go  to  that  bereaved 
field 

Prayer  for  this  was  offered  by  Mrs.  Dennis, 
also  Miss  Parsons,  who  remembered,  too,  the 
Emperor  and  Dowager  Empress  of  China  com 
ing  into  contact  for  the  first  time  with  the 
Gospel.  May  it  come  to  them  in  their 
humiliation  with  peculiar  meaning  and  power! 

A  cable  from  Chefoo  is  just  received,  say 
ing,  “Tung-chow  missionaries  all  safe.”  This 
is  welcome  news,  and  probably  means  that 
they  are  in  Chefoo  or  on  the  war  ships.  Some 
anxiety  was  felt  for  them  since  the  news  of 
the  Japanese  attack  on  Tung-chow. 


TURN  OVER  A  JNEW  LEAF. 

May  we  ask  some  of  onr  friends  who  have  over¬ 
looked  the  rule  of  payment  of  subscription  in  advance 
to  examine  the  date  on  their  wrapper,  and  to  remit 
the  amount  due?  At  this  season  of  “balancing 
books”  we  should  consider  it  as  a  special  favor. 


XUM 


WOMAN'S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

THE  INDIANS. 

A  missionary  gathering  has  been  well  termed 
*an  appointment  with  the  Master.”  and  wait¬ 
ing  in  silence  “for  a  message  at  His  feet”  was 
a  fitting  suggestion  at  the  opening  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  prayer  service  of  the  Woman’s  Executive 
Oommittee,  Jed  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Parkhurst. 
Following  the  programme  for  February,  the 
Twentieth  Psalm  was  read,  and  its  seven  peti¬ 
tions  were  emphasized  by  promise  texts  read 
topically  by  individuals. 

Four  requests  for  prayer  had  been  received 
from  teachers  among  the  Mormons,  and  one 
from  Hot  Springs,  North  Carolina.  Twenty- 
three  conversions  in  connection  with  the  mis- 
aion  schools  is  the  quarter’s  record.  One  of 
those  is  traced  instrumentally  to  the  reading 
of  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress  in  connection 
with  Bible  study  during  three  evenings  of  the 
week. 

Mrs  General  Morgan  gave  an  able  address 
on  the  “History  and  Present  Condition  of  the 
Indians.”  It  is  probable  that  originally  there 
were  half  a  million  Indians  in  the  country ; 
now  there  are  about  250,000.  Some  tribes  have 
become  extinct,  some  have  changed  their 
babits,  others  are  increasing.  Last  year  two 
And  a  half  million  dollars  were  appropriated  by 


John  Cattnach, 

736  Broadway,  New  York. 


IMPORTER  OF 


Leather  Goods,  Etc. 

This  well-known  houae  Is  prepar*-*!  to  farnUh  Stonth- 
«ri\  and  European  travellers  with  Trunks,  Bags,  Hold¬ 
alls.  etc. 


the  Government  for  Indian  education  ;  added 
to  this  yvere  sums  for  irrigation  of  lands 
and  other  purposes.  Some  Indian  agents  have 
been  notably  faithful,  seeking  not  only  the 
material  interests  of  the  tribes,  but  also  their 
moral  and  spiritual  uplift.  Formerly  the 
Navajoes  were  averse  to  education,  but  the 
Woman’s  Indian  Association  raised  funds  and 
invited  some  leading  men  in  the  tribe  to  visit 
the  World’s  Fair.  Now  that  they  have  seen 
what  civilization  has  done,  they  are  urgent  in 
their  demand  for  schools.  An  instance  was 
given  of  a  chief  in  paint  and  feathers  whose 
son  translated  the  following  brief  address  to 
General  and  Mrs.  Morgan;  “When  I  was  a  boy 
I  had  no  opportunity  for  education.  Look  to 
me  and  see  my  son  in  citizen’s  dress  and 
who  speaks  English  well.  ”  Where  there  are 
schools*  and  missionaries  the  outlook  is  en¬ 
couraging.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  there 
should  be  any  reduction  in  the  school  at  Tuc¬ 
son,  Arizona,  which  is  the  most  wonderful 
that  I  have  seen.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  now  to  take  the  Indian  from  the 
reservation  into  public  schools,  and  the  plan 
works  sucessfully. 

On  the  topic,  “Industrial  Education  for  the 
Indian,”  Mrs.  Weston  read  an  optimistic  arti¬ 
cle  by  Major  J.  W.  Powell  from  the  Forum  for 
January.  This  gentleman  having  made  the 
American  Indian  a  life  study,  can  testify  that 
education  has  wought  a  wondrous  transforma¬ 
tion.  Scores  of  thousands  have  passed  from 
savagery  to  semi  ■  civilization,  others  have 
adopted  the  customs  of  civilized  men.  The 
government  physician  is  now  trusted  instead 
of  the  medicine  man,  and  thousands  who  have 
practiced  witch-torture  now  submit  to  medi 
cal  practice.  Men  of  the  best  talent  have  been 
employed  in  treating  with  the  tribes  which 
have  been  reorganized  as  sovereign  nations, 
purchasing  their  lands  at  a  price  greater  than 
their  value.  The  white  man  has  to  deal  with 
a  hundred  distinct  nations  of  a  hundred  dis¬ 
tinct  languages  and  governments.  Every¬ 
where  Indians  are  drifting  into  the  industries 
of  life  through  the  education  in  such  schools 
as  Carlisle  and  Hampton,  a  system  also  adopt¬ 
ed  in  our  mission  schools.  About  twenty 
thousand  Indian  childien  are  being  thus 
trained. 

Mrs.  James  spoke  earnestly  on  “Government 
Appropriations.  ”  Previous  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  General  Grant  the  Indians  were  shut 
up  like  prisoners  on  reservations  with  a  stand¬ 
ing  army  to  fight  them.  The  peace  policy  was 
there  inaugurated,  and  twelve  philanthropic 
gentlemen  appointed  to  supervise  supplies  sent 
to  the  Indians,  which  are  now  far  superior  to 
any  sent  heretofore.  The  first  school  appro 
priations  were  made  in  1877.  Since  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  that  earnest  friend.  Senator  Dawes, 
there  has  been  a  decline  in  appropriations.  To 
distribute  $500,000  among  denominational  In¬ 
dian  schools  seemed  at  first  an  admirable  plan, 
it  being  really  an  aid  to  the  Government,  but 
during  the  past  year  all  denominations,  except 
the  Lutherans  and  Roman  Catholics,  have  re¬ 
linquished  this  aid.  the  last  named  sect  hav¬ 
ing  received  three-fourths  of  all  appropriations 
by  means  of  their  Indian  Bureau  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  These  appropriations  have  been  declined 
on  the  ground  that  this  is  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  our  institutions,  and  as  being  unconstitu¬ 
tional. 

Mrs.  James  called  attention  to  the  touching 
story,  “Frank  Modoc,”  published  by  this  so¬ 
ciety  in  leaflet  form. 

After  a  few  earnest  words  from  Miss  Reiley 
of  Spanish  Fork,  Utah,  the  meeting  ad  journed. 

H.  E.  B. 


Thk  Gewitiw*  '‘Browii’s  Bbohohiai.  Tbocbxs”  are 
sold  only  In  boxes.  They  are  wonderfully  effective  for 
Conghs,  Hoarseoess  or  Irritation  of  the  Throit,  caused 
by  coid. 


Ministers  and  Churches, 

NEW  YORK. 

Westchester  Presbytery.— The  Rev.  J.  8. 
Penman  was  given  a  letter  of  credence  to  the 
Central  Congregational  Church  of  Bangor,  at 
the  meeting  on  January  15th,  and  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Dexter  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Boston,  and  the  case  of  Mr.  Crowmiller, 
lately  released  from  the  Gilead  church  pastor¬ 
ate,  was  laid  over. 

ScoTCHTOWN.  — The  Rev.  James  R.  Mann  has 
accepted  the  call  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
at  this  place,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  David  Beattie,  after  a  life  service  with 
this  people.  This  is  the  charge  that  the  Rev. 
E.  D.  G.  Prime  served  in  bis  early  ministry. 
Mr.  Mann  and  wife  are  already  on  the  ground 
actively  at  work,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
church  are  of  the  best. 

Campbell  Fifty  Years  in  the  Minu¬ 

te.  —The  flftieth  anniversary  of  the  ordina¬ 
tion  of  the  Rev.  Slater  C.  Hepburn  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  on  Jan¬ 
uary  21,  1845,  was  celebrated  at  the  Campbell 
Hall  church,  on  Mdnday,  January  21,  1895. 
The  exercises  began  at  noon,  when  about  100 
persons,  consisting  of  ministers  of  the  Hudson 
Presbytery  and  their  wives  and  older  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  congregation,  sat  down  to  a 
sumptuous  turkey  dinner  served  in  the  church 
parlors  by  the  ladies  of  the  congregation.  The 
room  was  tastefully  decorated,  and  the  three 
tables  extending  the  length  of  the  room  pre¬ 
sented  a  scene  for  a  painter.  At  2  the  puolio 
services  began  in  the  church.  The  meeting 
was  presided  over  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Freeman  (by 
request  of  the  paster),  who  made  a  short  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome.  The  hymn,  “Coronation,” 
was  sung,  the  Eighty-fourth  Psalm  was  read 
by  the  Rev  Theron  Brittain,  followed  by 
prayer  by  Dr.  Freeman.  Miss  Katrina  Green 
sang  “Jerusalem,  ’  aided  by  Miss  Anna  Egert- 
son.  The  address  by  Pastor  Hepburn  followed. 
He  gave  a  brief  summary  of  his  fifty  years’ 
work.  He  graduated  from  the  Seminary  at 
Princeton  in  1844.  and  in  1845  began  to  preach 
at  Lock  Haven,  Pa. ,  at  that  time  but  a  small 
village,  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna. 
His  first  church  was  known  as  the  Great 
Island  Church,  and  bis  charge  embraced  a 
large  territory.  He  preached  in  two  churches, 

{Continued  on  page  SS) 


Look  Carefully' 

when  baytn;  ellTer  poIUh  either  M  fhs 
■tore  or  your  own  door,  see  that  the 
full  name 

la  on  the  box  and  aleo  the  flgnre  of  a 
woman  cleaning  ■liver,  printed  IN  RED. 
None  other  1*  gennlne. 

We  do  not  employ.pedlera. 

If  in  doubt  Mod  ta  u* 
for  trial  qoantitj. 

THF.  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  72  John  St^  New  York. 


The  Berkshire  Hills 
Sanatorium, 

An  instUntlon  for  the  thoronghly  effective  and  perfectly 
scientillc  treatment  of  Citnoer,  Tainore,  and  all  malla- 
oant  growths,  withoot  the  iiee  of  the  knife. 

We  have  never  tailed  to  effect  h  permanent  core 
where  we  have  had  a  reaaomtble  opportnnity  for 
treatment. 

U.  8.  Census  for  one  year,  1880,  reports 

35,607  Deaths  from 

CANCER. 

Book  giving  a  description  of  our  Sanatorlnm  and  treat¬ 
ment,  with  terms  and  references,  free.  Address 

BBS.  W.  E.  BBOfVN  A  SON  Nartk  Adami.  Maaa. 


SURE  CURE  FOR  CATARRH 


{  .VI  A  B  l{  1 1 


^  I  »  A 


2Be.  a  Bottle,  immediate  Relief  Gnarantesd.  Six¬ 
ty  years  on  the  market.  Continaed  Increased  demand, 
t  drcgg^ts  sell  it. 


XUM 
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Evan^ist  Publishing  Company, 

__  ®  Union  Sqnare.  Now 


S^cyxoal  ^ivtciovi^ 


WBBSTBR^S 


SCHERMKKHOBN’S  TEACHERS’  AGENCT. 
Oldest  end  best  known  in  U.  8. 
Established  1866. 

8  East  14th  Stremt.  New  York. 


JNTBRNA  TIONAL 


CUnDTUIlin  BT  maxi..  Three  lessons  free. 
OtlUn  I  nAnU  KERST  college,  coming,  N.  Y. 

WILSON  COLLEGE  wSSV 

Classica].  Scientific  and  Special  Conrses.  Jloslc  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address.  Chambersborg,  Pa. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY. 

Bnlldinssansarp— tor  comfort  sndoMlth  Twentj- 
fl*s  sens— Wrilr*  in  croTO ;  lain  for  rowing  sod  skstins. 
OUasioal  and  gmaral ooniaa  of  at  ndjr ;  alaojnaparatorr 
and  sntMoal.  Tear  oommencea  Sept  U.  1894.  Apply  tn 
Hna  IDA  C.  AI.t.RN.  Princip^  Bradford,  Mas. 


lei  Englimd  Consemtory  of  Mosii. 

(The  Leading  ConeanxUory  of  Amerina:) 
Fwnded  by  Dr.  E.  Touijee.  Carl  Faelten,  Director' 
Send  for  Proapectue,  giTtngfull  information. 
FsAMg  W.  Halb,  General  Mgr.,  Boston,  Mam. 


BURR’S  LIBRARY  INDEX 

FOR  INDEXING  SUBJECTS  TO  AID  THE  CLERGY¬ 
MAN.  STUDENT.  SCHOLAR,  LAWYER.  PHY¬ 
SICIAN.  EDITOR.  AUTHOR.I  EACHER, 

AND  ALL  LOVERS  OP  BOOKS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  CHreulars. 

THE  BURR  INDEX  COMPANY, 

Drawer  32.  Sole  Manufacturers,  Hartford,  Conn- 


Among  them  is  the  Mother  of  Pearl,  the  Orangre  Cyprea 
the  Tent-shells,  etc.  Thousands  of  the  most  refined  per¬ 
sons  in  the  world  have  some  of  these  shells  in  th.  ir  homes 
and  many  have  told  me  that  the  longer  they  game  at  their 

to  lore 

them. 

If  yon  do  not  wish  a  cabinet,  we  pat  them  tip  in  sets  of 
twelve,  fifteen  and  twenty  different  varieties,  packed 
securely,  so  that  they  can  he  shipped  to  different  parts 
of  the  world,  with  perfect  safety. 

_Send  for  price  list,  or  call  and  examine  at 
Room  73  DMke^, Building,  33  Union 
Square,  Hew  York  City. 


FREE 


A  Valuable  Book  or  Nervoos  Disease* 

to  any  Address  bv  the 


YTOODLiAWN  CEMBTBRT. 
TXrOODLAWN  STATION  <24th  Ward.  Harlem  BaU- 
VV  road  Office.  Xo.  East  2Bd  Street. 


Hob.  D.  J.  Brower, 

Joiitloe  of  tbs  U.  8. 
Mapreme  Court,  writes: 
I  oonunend  It  to  all  as 
the  oae  great  standard  authority. 
Sand  for  free  pamphlet  containing  spedmen  pagea 
G.  A  C.  MBJtItlAM  CO.,  Pabliahers, 
StpriugSeld,  Maas.,  U.S.A. 
aw  Do  not  bay  repots  of  ancient  edlUona 


r 


Bend  na  a  Postal  Card,  naming  any  book  yon  may  desiie, 
and  we  shall  quote  price  by  return  maU. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

MAMMOTH  CATALOGCE  FREE. 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS, 

81  Chambers  Street, 

U  door  West  of  Citv  HaU  Park.  XBir  TOJtK. 


The  New  York  Central  Railroad  Bates. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  HOME  BEAUTIFUL 


_ _ _  a  cabinet  of  *'  Passmores  Selected  Parlor 

Shmls”  in  ^purllhnry,  sitting-room,  j^rlor^or  office. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


January  81,  1896. 


yOTICES. 

BIBLE  TRAINING  CLASS  BY  MAIL. 

A  class  for  the  systematic  study  of  the  Bible  has  been 
organised  in  America  on  the  English  plan  ef  the  College 
by  Post.  Anyone  may  join  it  by  the  payment  of  fifty 
cents  yearly  to  meet  locidentsl  expenses.  As  a  text 
hook,  “Clews  to  H«i^  Writ,  ’  pnbllshed  by  the  American 
Tract  Society  (Sl.2>>^  will  be  used.  The  study  may  be 
proeecnted  at  home  as  detailed  Instruction  is  sent  by 
msil  For  farther  particulars  write  to  Rev.  Wm.  Jcstim 
Harsha,  209  Lenox  Ave.,  New  York  City,  (Pastor  Second 
Collegiate  Reformed  Church  of  Harlem). 


A  Western  Presbyterian  Church  in  a  district  snfferiDK 
from  failure  of  crops,  asks  for  100  copies  of  Gospel 
Hymns,  Nos.  1, 2,  8  and  4  combined,  or  No.  5.  Second¬ 
hand  books  in  serviceable  condition  will  do  well.  Will 
not  some  chnrch  having  such  books  not  in  use  conti*ibute 
them  to  the  aid  of  a  strnggllng  sister  chnrch.  Address 
Tbs  EYANOKniST  Information  Bureau. 


Janaary  80th  Dr.  Willard  Parker  will  give  an  iUns- 
trated  talk  on  Alcohol,  and  its  til  Effects  on  the  Human 
System,  as  the  next  in  the  regular  Wednesday  evening 
Lectui*  Coarse,  at  The  Boy’s  Free  Reading  Room  68-70 
University  Place,  under  the  management  of  The  Loyal 
Legion  Temperance  Society  of  New  York  City. 

The  Regular  Monthly  Prayer-meeting  of  the 
Woman’s  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  will  be  held  in  the 
Miasioa  Rooms.  63  Fifth  Avenue,  on  Whdnesday,  Feb^ 
marry  0th,  at  10 : 30  a.  m.  All  ladies  interested  in  the  work 
are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 


PRE8B1TERIE8. 

The  Presbyterry  of  Brooklyn  will  hold  its  Stated 
Meeting  in  the  Arlli  gton  Avenue  Church,  Arlington 
Ave.  cor.  Elton  8r.,Moirday.  Feb.  4.  at  7:30  r.u.  Nkwiu, 
WooLBXY  Wbua,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Portland  will  hold  its  regular 
winter  meeting  in  the  Oregon  (hty  chnrch.  beginning 
Monday,  Febroary  4,  at  7 :80  p.m.  J.  V. Miluoan,  Stated 
Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Chicago  will  bold  a  stated  meeting  in 
the  Association  Building,  Monday.  Feb.  4, 10.80  A.M. 

J.  Frothinobam,  S.  C. 

The  Tnskegee  Negrro  Conference  meets  at  Tnske- 
gee,  Ala.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  iSiakwee  Normal 
and  Indnstrial  liutltnte.  Wednesday,  Feb.  20,  1895.  All 
of  the  states  in  the  “Black  Beit’’  of  the  South  will  be 
represented. 


BI7SINBSS  NOTICES. 

Dellghtfnl  Tours  to  Florida  and  Cuba. 

Two  more  attractive  tours  to  Florida  have  been  ar- 
rangred  for  by  Messrs.  Raymond  &  Whllcomh.  Partle<» 
will  leave  New  York  in  Febraary  for  a  grand  round  of 
travel.j^hich  includes  visits  to  St.  Augustine.  Tampa. 
Lake  Worth.  Ormond,  Rockledge,  Puntafterda,  Winter 
Park,  and  other  resorts.  Drips  up  the  Romantic  St. 
John's  and  Ocklawaha  rivers  will  he  an  interesting  fea¬ 
ture.  The  parties  are  to  make  the  Journey  to  Florida  in 
Miecial  Pullman  veetlbnled  trains  with  dining  cars. 
The  tickets  are  to  he  good  coming  North  on  a',y  regular 
train  until  May  81.  In  connection  with  these  tours  par¬ 
ties  will  also  visit  the  fascinating  city  of  Havana,  Cuba, 
where  a  fall  week  is  to  be  passed. 


Travelling  companion  or  invalid  Nurse.— a 
lady  of  middle  age,  thorough  culture,  and  much  for¬ 
eign  travel,  executive  ability,  would  like  to  take  charge 
of  young  or  invalid  ladies  to  whom  a  sea  voyage  and 
change  of  climate  has  been  recommended.  HigUeit  ref¬ 
erences  ^ven  and  required.  Address  “J.,"  care  of  The 
Evangelist. 


BISHOP  PHILLIPS  ^BROOKS. 


Perfect  Freedom. 

The  Beauty  of  a  Life  ot  Service. 

'fhought  and  Action. 

The^Dnty  of  the  Christian  Bnslnets  Man. 

Tme  Libertv. 

The  Christ  in'whom  Christians  Believe. 

Thanki  giving  Sermon. 

New  Years  Sermon. 

Abimham  Lincoln. 

With  an  Etched  portrait  by  W.  H.  W.  Bicxitsiii-. 

1  vol..  16mo.,  cloth  gilt  top,  fl-OO. 

Chas.  E.  Brown  &  Co.,  58  State  SL,  Bofiton. 


So  much  comment  has  been  made  on  the 
reasons  for  the  withdrawal  of  reduced  rates 
for  clergymen  by  the  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R. ,  that  Mr. 
Daniels,  the  general  passenger  agent,  has  pub¬ 
lished  an  explanation  that  will  be  found  of  in¬ 
terest.  The  newspaper  reports  were  quite 
unauthorised,  and  were  unjust  alike  to  the 
railroads  and  the  ministry.  In  order  to  cor¬ 
rect  this  false  impression,  Mr.  Daniels  ex¬ 
plains  : 

"The  reduced  rate  for  clergymen  was  first 
granted  by  the  New  York  Central  just  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  World’s  Fair,  with  the 
idea  that  it  would  accommodate  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  clergymen  from  foreign  countries  as 
well  as  from  our  own,  who  would  want  to 
attend  the  Exposition,  and  it  would  make  a 
convenient  method  for  them  to  secure  a  re¬ 
duced  rate,  a  general  reduction  in  passenger 
rates  being  made  for  that  occasion. 

The  rate  was  continued  through  1894  by  all 
the  Trunk  lines,  but  when  it  was  decided  just 
previous  to  the  first  of  January  to  confine  the 
issue  of  tickets  at  the  clergy  rate  to  Trunk 
Lino  territory,  the  difference  between  the 
regular  tariff  rate  on  the  New  York  Central 
and  the  clergy  rate  being  so  slight,  and  some 
abuses  having  developed  from  this  plan,  it 
was  deemed  best  to  discontinue  the  issue  of 
tickets  at  reduced  rates  to  the  clergy  from 
January  1.” _ 


Cheapest  Bookstore 


XN  rrB3E3  T7\rOZl.XaX>. 

The  Largest  Collection  of  New  and 
Second-Hand  Books  in  the  Universe 

At  a  great  BeiEttoi  Itob  PaMMeB'  Pricis 


SAFE  INVESTMENTS. 


What  better  for  one  to  invest  their  money 
than  in  First  Mortgages  in  Western  real  estate? 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  desire  to  be  so 
benefitted  we  advice  corresponding  with  Mr. 
C.  A.  Starr  of  Omaha,  Neb. ,  whose  advertise¬ 
ment  appears  in  our  columns. 

He  is  able  to  give  trustworthy  information 
in  regard  to  such  matters  and  we  hope  every 
one  interested  will  write  him  for  particulars. 


Entered  at  the  PosLoftee  at  New  York  aa  seeond-elass 
mall  matter. 


‘  henry  M;- FIELD,  D.D..  Editor.'  ‘ ' 
fnCNKT  B.  EtiLIOir,  Publtahor. 


TxKitB:  Three  dollars  a  yMr.  in' advance,  iwetase  paid. 
In  foreipn  oountriee  SLp4  extra  for  foreisn  pot tace. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  ope  year’s  safascrip- 
tionandone  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  cluhe 
of  flveor  more,  S2J!0  each.  The  paper  will  also  bd 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twenty-five  cents.  In  advance. 


All  subecriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon- 
contlnued. 


SuMOBlBRRS  who  chanse  their  address  should  notify  qs 
at  once,  giving  the  old  as  well  as  new  address,  and 
the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address  till  notified 
to  the  contrary. 


Advxrtisimo  Rates,  16  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  poaltiona.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 


Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 


Address  The  Evangelist, 
33  Union  Square,  New  York, 


A  Ftfty-Two-WMk  Feast  1 

HARPER’5 

YOUNG 

PEOPLE 

A  PRIZE  STORY  COMPETITION 

for  Young  People  Only 
Habssb’s  Youfic  Pboplb  ofien  three  prizes  for 
ibe  best  stories,'  not  txceediiig  «ooo  vroiib,  -which 
shall  be  sent  to  it,  on  or  before  April  is*h, 
written  by  any  boy  or  girl  who  is  not  yet  eighteen  aj 
a,  years  oM.  Prizes  willbe  in  money,  as  follows :  S 

{I  First  Prixs,  160;  tscenil,  $26  ;  third,  826 

A  NEW  LONG  SERIAL 

SIDYSHOES  ilD  SLEDGES.  By  KIU  lUllEOE 

Hundreik  ot  Other  Articles.  Largest  and  Best  of 
the  Juveniles 

Write  for  Sample  Copy  and  i6^).  lUua.  Praapectua.  Free 

.  PskUakcA  ky  HAKPEK  A  BKOTHERS,  N.  Y. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


alternaiing  mbrniog.'.and  aftarnoon  between  .many  standing  in^he  aisles,  and  a  large  crowd  recent  member  oi>  Troy  Prtsbyteii 
the  chiirch  at  Look  Haven  and  one  at  Mill  'in  the  hall  in  the  evening.  Already  505  cards  uatb  of  Yale  TJDivenkity  and  Taeot 
Hall,  about  -three  miles  distant.  His  pastor-  I  have  been  signed  by  those  who  want  to  be-  inary.  wm  ordained  in  Charlotte 
ate  at  Lock  Haven  lasted  five  years,  till  in  come  Christians,  or  by  those  who  wish  to  re-  eveinng  of  last  week.  The  Rev.,  1 


lo50,  his  labor  proving  too  hard  for  him,  and  new  their  covenant,  the  largest  number  of  lin  presided  and  ■  preached  the  sermon,*and 
having  ^Yeceived  k  oiHl  at  Hamtonburgh,  he  inquirers  and  the  deepest  interest  being  ai  Dr.  Charles  -P.  Coit  gave  the  charge  to;  the 
came  here  and  was  installed  July  2,  1850,  the  the  service  last  evening,  when  Dr.  Chapman  candidate.  A  full*  congregation  gather^  to 
Rev.  Dr.  Westcott  presiding  at  the  installs-  preached  on  “The  Unpardonable  Sin.”  The  the'services  and  a  pleasant  reception  followed 


the  exercises. 

Bonus. —At  the  communion  service  held' on 


tion.  During  his  pastorate  at  Lock  Haven  Mr.  apace  in  Bicycle  Hall  is  unfortunately  far  too 

Hepburn  married  Miss  Boyd,  who  is  still  liv  limited,  although  holding  2,600.  Christians  r 

ing.  A  few  months  previous  to  Mr.  Hepburn’s  will  come  and  they  leave  little  room  for  those  [  Jan^^’20th  ilTthe  Wret“presbyTer^^^  Clfurch 
installation  the  congregation  of  this  church  who  need  conviction  and  instruction.  But  Sodns  the  Rev.  A.  D.  McIntosh,  pastor, 
bad  changed  from  the  Associate  Reformed,  next  week  it  is  hoped  that  the  church  mem-  thirty  members  were  received  twenty-eight 
For  thirty-eight  years  Mr.  Hepburn  lived  in  bers  will  attend  the  overflow  meetings,  leaving  by  confession.  This  is  a  partial  result  of  re- 
the  parsonage  at  Hamptonburgh,  and  preached  the  hall  open  to  those  who  are  not  yet  Chris-  cent  evangelistic  services  held  in  the  church, 
in  the  church  edinoe  there*  which  bad  been  tians.  A.  H.  A.  in  whinK  tha  nAatnr  waa  AAAiAiiAH  hw  tha  I^av 


erected  in  1844.  The  first  pastor  in  that  church 
building  was  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Johnson,  who 
served  till  1849.  In  1890  the  centre  of  popu- 


le  nail  open  so  snose  wno  are  noi  ye*  onris-  cent  evangelistic  services  held  in  the  church, 

in  which  the  pastor  was  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
Buffalo.— At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  S-  J  Bulgin,  pnstor  of  the  neighboring  congre- 
Pjresbytery  of  Buffalo  on  January  17tb,  the  gation  at  Sodus  Centre.  During  the  fifteen 
Rev.  Harry  W.  Tolson  was  received  from  the  nights’  meetings  over  150  profess^  conversion 


lation  having  changed  to  Campbell  Hall,  the  Presbytery  of  Cleveland,  and  accepted  a  call  Many  more  are  expected  to  unite  with  the 

present  beautifuL  building  was  dedicated,  jjjg  vacant  church  of  East  Aurora,  and  a  church  at  subsequent  communion  seasons, 

making  the  fourth  church  occupied  by  this  commission  was  appointed  to  install  him  on  Woodhavem  L  I —After  a  service  of  eisht 
segregation  since  its  organization  in  1709  the  evening  of  Jan\iary  24th.  The  Church  of  yeam^th^  Re;  Fredirick  W  Cu t «  hi  tin 

Mr.  Hepburn  spoke  of  the  many  changes  that  the  Redeemer  in  Buffalo  sent  im  A  nntitinn  to  J  *  J  U-®  “  •  y*  '-'UwvrUM  ten- 

h.d  t.k,n  pl.c,  both  m  bl.  co„gjo*.,i„o  .„d  ‘°Tho“^'Ar 

special  committee,_  to  report  at  the  next  meet-  fine  hoie  o/worship  was  built  and  paid  for 


His  first  elders  were  Messrs.  A.  Wilson,  John 
G.  Wilbur,  J.  Bull,  Alexander  Boyd  (grand- 


special  smmitts,  to  report  at  the  next  meet-  gge  house  of  worship  was  built  and  paid  for 
ing  of  the  Presbytery,  The  Rev.  William  A.  and  then  enlarged  to  almost  double  its  original 


father  of  ex-Mayor  8  M  Boyd  and  of  Ch'aHes  Chapel  has  received  a  six  capacity.  All  departments  of  church  activity 

father  or  ex-Mayor  o.  M.  coya  ana  or  ^nar  es  months’  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  im-  have  shown  increase. 

J  Boyd  of  the  Middletown  Press),  Charles  paired  health,  and  has  gone  to  the  Island  of  >rurtLi.i 

Young,  and  Spencer  Horton.  These  were  fol-  Trinidad.  The  Rev.  William  D.  Jones  of  ^Doloeville. -’The  Presbyterian  church  at 


have  shown  increase. 

Dolobville. — The  Presbyterian  church  at 


lowed  by  A.  Decker.  W.  B.  Vail,  and  James  Tonawanda  has  had  a  severe  illness,  but  is  Dolgeville,  organized  in  18li8,  in  the  Presby 
Hawkins,  who  in  turn  were  succeeded  hy  the  recovering  strength.  Utica,  dedicated  its  house  of  worship 

present  ones.  George  W,  Ackerly  and  James  _  *  ^  Tuesday,  January  22nd.  The  total  cost  of 

L.  Price.  There  have  been  added  to  the  Rochester. -^Di^  J-  Hutton  closed  his  the  property  is  given  at  84,650  Several 
church  during  this  period  871  persons.  Mr.  pulpit  labors  in  St.  Peter’s  on  Sunday  last,  churches  of  the  Presbytery  extended  generous 
Hepburn  has  baptized  866,  married  184  and  is  expected  to  begin  them  in  Coming  aid  to  the  enterprise..  The  Rev.  Richard  H. 
couples,  and  conducted  322  funeral  services,  Sabbath  next,  February  8.  Hughes  has  the  work  in  charge.  Dolgeville  is 

and  withal  preached  over  4,000  sermons.  In  family  will  not  remove  until  April.  St.  . - . 


closing,  Mr.  Hepburn  thanked  the  members  Peter’s  will  be  supplied  the  next  three  months 
of  the  Presbytery  and  bis  congregation  for  ebiefly  by  Auburn  professors. 


making  this  anniversary  so  memorable.  Short,  Charlotte.  —Li 
informal  addresses  followed  by  a  number  of 
brethren.  The  Rev.  Charles  Beattie,  in  a  very 
appropriate  and  amusing  speech,  presented  the 
pastor  with  a  handsome  cane  and  a  purse,  the 
gift  of  the  members  of  the  Presbytery.  Fol¬ 
lowing  singing  by  Miss  Green,  the  congrega 
tion  united  in  “Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds,” 
and  were  dismissed  with  the  benediction  by 
the  pastor.  Of  ministers  present  were  the 
Revs.  Freeman  of  Haverstraw,  Littell  of 
Mount  Hope,  Queen  of  Otisville,  Taylor  of 
Westtown,  Brittain  of  Ridgebury,  Beattie  of 
Middletown,  Mann  of  Scotchtown,  Erskine  of 
Hopewell,  Nicholas  of  Milford,  Forsyth  of 
Montgomery.  Thompson  of  Goodwill,  Mc- 
Cready  of  Chester,  Thomas  of  Monroe,  Bon¬ 
ner  of  Florida,  Craig  of  Amity,  McLeod  of 
Denton,  Clark  and  Crane  of  Goshen,  all  mem-  T  H  p  O  R  Y 
bers  of  the  Presbytery  of  Hudson  ;  the  Revs.  *  *  vr  ■ 
King  of  Little  Britain,  and  Denniston  of  Bloom-  Its  applica 
ing  Grove.  In  the  evening  a  reception  was 
held  at  the  parsonage,  and  supper  was  served,  the  air  thre 

of  which  over  100  partook.  'This  anniversary  .  . 

occasion  will  long  be  remembered  with  satis-  lungs  and 

faction  and  pleasure  by  all  who  attended  it.  overtaxing 


IS  ramiiy  win  not  remove  until  April.  St.  a  thriving  village  of  2,200  inhabitants. 

nelly  by  Auburn  professors.  y  September  8,  1806,  graduated  at  Union 

Charlotte. —Licentiate  F.  N.  Lindsay,  a  College  in  1828,  and  at  Auburn  Theological 


Troy.  —Special  Meetinge.  —The  evangelistic 
meetings  in  Troy,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  J. 

Wilbur  Chapman  and  Mr.  P.  P.  Bilborn,  have 
entered  on  their  second  week  with  bright 
promise  of  a  great  blessing  to  the  churches 
and  city.  The  preparatory  work  was  earnest. 

Since  September  a  little  handful  of  pastors 
have  come  together  every  Saturday  afternoon 
to  pray  for  their  people  and  the  coming  evan  ■ 
gelists.  One  of  our  oldest  pastors  was  much 
impressed  with  the  prevalent  spirit  of  prayer. 

The  like  had  not  been  witnessed,  he  said,  for  I 
over  twenty  years.  Mr.  W.  A.  Sunday  came 
on  January  8th  and  addressed  large  union 
meetings  in  South  Troy,  North  Troy,  and  Ida 
Hill,  besides  speaking  to  a  congregation  of 
men  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  a  meeting  the 
same  evening.  When  Dr.  Chapman  preached 
for  the  first  time  in  Bicycle  Hall  on  the  15th, 
the  hall  was  crowded,  while  back  of  him  was 
a  well-trained  choir  of  250  voices,  led  by  Mr. 

Bilhorn.  who  has  himself  sung  with  much 
power  and  sweetness.-  Every  day  but  Satur¬ 
day  the  services  have  been  held  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  in  Bicycle  Hall,  in  the  afternoon  in  the 
Fifth-aveune  Baptist  Church ;  this  week  in 
the  State-street  Methodist  Church.  Dr.  Chap¬ 
man  has  shown  his  old-tifne  power  in  present¬ 
ing  the  Gospel.  His  sermons  are  powerful, 
searching,  appealing,  and  full  of  pointed  illus¬ 
trations  and  incidents  drawn  from  a  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  soul  winning.  His  sermon  to  men 
on  the  Judgement,  Sunday  evening  was  very 
powerful.  Wednesday  was  Rallying  Day  for 
the  chuiohest  with  lieighborhood  prayer-  Sha.ll 
meetings  in  over  a  score  of  private  nou^. 

A  crowded  service  was  held  In  the  Second  resuiisr 
Presbyterian  Church  at  10  o’clock,  the  tex^  ■ 

“  Being  in  an  agony” ;  services  at  8. 80,  with  I 


Its  application  polarizes  the  body  causing  it  to  absorb  oxygen  from 
the  air  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  thus  supplementing  the  work  of  the 
lungs  and  furnishing  ali  parts  of  the  system  a  supply  of  vitality  without 
overtaxing  one  organ  (the  lungs)  with  its  distribution. 


RESULT 

It  cures  disease  at  home  without  the  use  of  medicine  or  electricity  and 
without  the  aid  of  a  physician.  The  book  of  simple  directions  that  ac¬ 
companies  each  instrument  enables  any  intelligent  person  to  success¬ 
fully  apply  it.  It  has  often  cured  cases  that  were  incurable  to  other 
means. 

DELIGHTED  WITH  IT. 


Rheumatism 

Catarrh 

Diabetes 

Paralysis 

Neuralgia 

Sciatica 


AIiBIOM,  N.  T.,  January  17th,  18B6. 

I  have  been  afflicted  with  rheumatism  since  boyhood; 
also  catarrh  for  a  loog  time,  and  have  suffered  with  dia¬ 
betes  for  five  or  six  years.  Last  hlay  I  commenced  nalns 
the  Electropolse  and  It  has  Improved  my  condition  very 
much. 

To  fully  test  the  instrument  I  secured  five  of  the  hard¬ 
est  chronic  casts  In  our  village  and  gave  each  of  them 
treatment  for  five  days;  three  of  them  decided 'to  con- 
tlnne  Its  use  and  have  bouaht  instruments. 

I  treated  a  man  ninety-two  for  paralysis  of  the  arm 
with  the  most  marked  beneficial  reeults. 

I  gave  a  poor  laoy.  seventy-five,  who  bad  Iain  three- 
weeXs  in  an  almost  tuHensible  conoltlon,  treatment  for 
twelve  days;  she  rallied  aud  is  even  attending  her  boose- 
hold  dntles. 

Another  lady  was  cored  of  dropsy  by  it.  Headache, 
nenralgia,  sciatica  have  all  yielded  to  the  Electropoiae 
like  a  charm.  1  have  given  more  than  two  hundred 
treatments,  mostly  free,  aod  am  delighted  with  the  re¬ 
sults.  Success  to  tbs  Electropolse. 

(Her.)  A.L.  L.  Poim,  A.M.,  M.D. 


Shall  we  mail  you  (free)  a  booklet  with  extended  theory  and  many 


electrolibrAtion  co..( 
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Sense 

CORSET  WAIST 

Made  to  oonform  to  the  nata- 
ral  beau^  of  the  figure,  and 
aitb  regi^  to  the  moat  ap- 

8 roved  mlea  of  health,  to 
t  all  ages  and  shapes,  nrom 
infants  to  adults.  HUd  by  all 
Leading  RetaUere. 

Send  for  Circular. 

Ferris  Bros.“““^™^“0 

_,341  Broadway,  N.  ¥.' 
Mraneh  Office,  S37  Barkst  8t. 
p  8aa  Fraaeiaca. 


>aa  provided  for  our  breakfast  and  aupper  a  deUcatuy  flavOTod 


Tier  was  President,  and  Miss  1 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Union. 


fled  with  ^lare  blood  and  a  properly  noorUted  frame.” — Civil 
Sarvloe  Oasette. 

Made  slmidy  a  1th  boiling  water  ot  milk  Sold  anly  In 
half-pound  tlna,  by  Orooers,  labelled  thus; 

JAMBS  BPP8  A  CO.,  Ltd.,  Homceopathic  Chemists, 
London,  England. 


AMD 

OFFICE  FURNITURE. 

Oreat  variety  of  style 
and  price. 

T,  Q.  5ELLEW, 

111  Pulton  Street, 
New  York. 


RnKins  Food  is  the  most  highly  concentrated  nonrish- 
ment  known  to  hygienic  science,  digestible  by  weak 
stomachs.  WoouucH  &  Oo.,  Palmer,  Mass. 


It  is  BUIIT  of  oak,  polished  antique  finish,  with  DCAUTIFULLY  6RA1NED  THREE-PtY  VENEEKgp^ 
BACH.  THE  SEAT.  HEAD  AND  nOf  RESTS  ARE  UPHOLSTERED  WITH  SILK  PLUSH.  THE  lAUHORV  AND 
TtMLCT  5q^.'^BORAXINE^HO'MOMESKA'’TOILET  ARTICLES,  IF  B0U6HT  AT  RETAIL  WOULD 

^8ak,;.r,™7r«T.v,i}8:8g> You  cn  H 

Wt  will  MMOlOX  AN»  CHAm  ON  TNMtTY  OAYjPTRIAioi  SATISmCTONY,  YOU  CAN  RCMIT  flOtOO 
»  MOT,  HOCD  6000ft  ftUBJCCT  TO  OUN  ORDCIU 

«aa  fassfaf/gt  Ogtakar  26jut4  Mammkw  16  IHcllwKlll  ftOKP/^rfi.^-  iBurQAUtlO 


AMD 

OFFICE  FURNITURE. 

Oreat  variety  of  style 
and  price. 

T.  Q.  5ELLEW, 

111  Pulton  Street, 
New  York. 


W.L.  Douglas 

^*1  CftlAF  IS  THE  BEST. 

riT  FOR  AKINO. 

a.  cordovan; 

Tk  nmtcH  APiAin  i  rn  caif. 

^K-  Fine  CALFUOUBMoa 

^3.VP0UCE,3 soles. 

>£.^1.7?  BOYS'SaUDlSHQEft 

BKOCKTONs/lAM. 

Over  Om  Million  Poople  wear  the 

W.  L.  Douglas  $3  &  $4  Shoes 

All  our  shoes  are  equally  satisfactory 
They  gtve  the  best  value  for  the  noa^. 
They  equal  costosi  shoes  In  style  and  fit. 
Their  wenrlng  qnniltles  nre  nnsnrpnssed. 
T|m  prices  nre  nnlfomi,~.staniped  on  sole. 
PiosB  $1  to  $3  snved  over  other  nwhes. 

If  yonr  dealn  cannot  supply  yon  we  can. 


THi  ^ 

GRFATAMtRICfiN  §2 

■  E 

I  ijOMPANV 


QBATEFUIi-COMFOBTINa. 

EPPS’S  COCOA 

BREAKFAST-8UPPEB. 

•‘By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natnral  laws  which  govern 
the  operations  of  digestion  and  nntrltlon,  and  by  a  careful  ap 


bevel  age  whlcb  may  save  us  many  heavy  oocton'  DUis.  it  is 
by  thModldous  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a  consUtutlon 
may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease  Hundreds  of  subtle  malaullee  are  floating 
sionnd  os  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  Is  a  weak  point.  We 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


Seminary  in  1881,  died  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on 
Saturday,  January  19,  1895. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Stanhope.  —At  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Newton  on  January  15tb,  the  Rev.  E. 
Kirk  Donaldson  was  received  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Lehigb,  and  a  call  was  placed  in 
his  hands  from  the  church  of  Stanhope. 

Hiohtstown. — The  First  Church  of  Bights 
town.  Presbytery  of  Monmouth,  has  just 
placed  ten  beautiful  stained  glass  windows,  of 
which  six  are  specially  designed  memorial 
windows.  One  is  in  memory  of  the  late  Rev. 
J.  B.  Davis,  D.  D..  who  was  pastor  of  the 
church  from  1867  to  1887.  It  represents  the 
“Good  Shepherd,”  and  displays  the  seal  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  Another,  with  the  figure 
of  St.  Paul  and  the  seal  of  the  Church  of 
Geneva,  is  dedicated  to  the  Rev.  R.  Taylor, 
D.  D. ,  who  was  pastor  from  1857  to  1862.  Both 
were  given  by  the  congregation.  One  window 
is  the  gift  of  Dr.  A.  H.  Dey  of  Trenton,  in 
memory  of  his  father,  D.  B.  Dey,  and  another 
was  presented  by  D.  B.  Dey,  Jr.,  in  memory 
of  his  daughter,  Ethel  L.  Dey.  A.  J.  Ashton 
is  the  donor  of  one,  in  memory  of  bis  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  John  V.  D.  Beckman  has  erected 
one  to  his  parents,  John  and  Sarah  ^ckman. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PlTTSBUEGH  — Now  that  Dr.  D,  R.  Breed 
has  become  fairly  settled  as  the  pastor  of 
the  First  Church,  he  finds  himself  in  need  of 
an  assistant,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  G.  Young, 
who  held  the  same  relation  to  him  while  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Chnich  of  the  Covenant,  Chicago, 
has  accepted  the  post,  and  is  expected  to  re¬ 
move  to  Pittsburgh  shortly. 

The  Second  Church  of  Pittsburgh  is  very 
prosperous  under  the  labors  of  the  Rev. 
Frank  DeWitt  Talmage,  son  of  Dr.  Talmage 
of  Brooklyn.  Recently  a  crowded  reception 
was  given  to  those  who  have  become  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  church  and  congregation  since 
Mr.  Talmage’s  coming.  A  spirited  programme 
was  given,  consisting  of  greetings,  short  ad¬ 
dresses,  refreshments,  and  excellent  music. 

Hokendauqca.  —  Dr.  James  A.  Little  has 
completed  twenty-six  years  of  pastoial  labor 
at  this  place,  and  nearly  twenty-four  at  Fern- 
dale,  in  the  same  neighborhood.  There  was 
a  very  profitable  observance  of  the  Week  of 
Prayer  in  the  former  church. 

Easton.— The  seventy-seventh  annual  con 
gregational  meeting  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening  Jan 
uary  28rd.  The  evening  was  the  fourth  an¬ 
niversary  also  of  the  beginning  of  the  pastor¬ 
ate  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Stoddard  Haines. 
During  the  year  thirty-two  members  were  re¬ 
ceived  on  confession  of  faith  and  thirty-three 
by  certificate,  total  sixty  five.  During  the 
four  years  152  members  have  been  received  on 
confession  of  faith,  and  125  by  certificate, 
total  277.  For  nine  months  of  the  past  year 
the  envelope  system  of  voluntary  weekly  offer¬ 
ings  for  the  support  of  worship  has  been  em¬ 
ployed.  with  most  gratifying  results.  The  in¬ 
come  of  the  church  has  been  increased  in 
one  year  $1,504.41.  During  the  past  four 
years  the  income  has  been  increased  over 
$2,119.  The  pastor’s  salary  was  raised  from 
$2,000  to  $2,200,  to  begin  with  January  1, 
1895.  The  church  is  in  a  very  fiourisbing  con¬ 
dition,  with  605  active  members  and  a  Sun¬ 
day-school  enrollment  in  four  schools  of  780. 

WISCONSIN. 

Wausau. — The  Rev.  Henry  Ostrom  and  Gos¬ 
pel  Singer  H.  Maxwell  began  revival  meetings 
at  Wausau  January  27tb.  Union  services  are 
held  twice  each  day,  with  frecment  cottage 
meetings  and  special  services.  The  Rev.  W. 
O.  Carrier,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
was  called,  January  22nd,  to  the  funeral  of 
Miss  Myra  Manning,  for  four  years  an  associ¬ 
ate  with  him  in  the  management  of  the  Wis- 
uonsin  Christian  Endeavor  Union.  Mr.  Car- 
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Remington ' 

•  Standard  • 

Typewriter. 

A  Development — not  an  Experiment. 

Many  Notable  Improvements 

sldllfully  incorporated  into  the  essential  fe^ 
tures  of  Simple  and  Durable  Construction  for 
which  the  Remington  is  famous. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict, 

337  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Wrong  chimney,  bad  lamp 
— no  matter  what  lamp  you 
have.  You  want  the  “  Index 
to  Chimneys” — free. 

Write  Geo  A  Macbeth  Co, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa,  maker  of 
“pearl  glass”  and  pearl  top.” 
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mn 

Most  of  Eve’s 

^  Fair  Daughters 

love  flowers,  and  look  to  us  each  year  to  sup¬ 
ply  their  garden  wants.  Ourl895Cat^ogueof 

Everything  *^iSib  Garden 

isal6o-page  book,  9x11  inches,  containing 
over  500  engravings  and  8  superb  colored 
plates  of  Seeds  and  Plants.  And  as  all  are  drawn 
from  nature,  we  show,  as  in  a  looking-glass, 
ihe  best  of  the  old  and  the  latest  of  the  new. 

To  trace  advertising,  and  give  our  Catalogue 
the  largest  possible  distribution,  we  make  the 
foliowing  unusually  liberal  offer : 

Every  Empty  Enveiope 

Counts  as  Cash. 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  seen,  and  who  encloses  us 
20  cents  (in  stamps),  we  will  mail  the  C^ogue, 
and  also  send,  free  of  charge,  our  famous  50- 
cent  Newport  Collection  of  Seeds,  containing 
one  packet  each  of  New  White  Sweet  Pea 
“Emily  Henderson”,  New  Butterfly  Pansy, 
New  Crested  Zinnia,  Succession  Cabbage,  New 
York  Lettuce,  and  Ponderosa  Tomato,  in  a 
red  envelope,  which,  when  emptied  and  re¬ 
turned,  wili  be  accepted  as  a  25-centcash  cay- 
ment  on  any  order  of  goods  selected  from 
Catalogueto  the  amount  of  |1.00  and  upward. 

PETER  HENDERSON  & 

MAMOOBmiMSY.,  MWHXimM. 


THE  GI.OBT  OF  TBEES. 

,  Neither  the  height  of  a  tall  spire,  the  alti¬ 
tude  of  a  cloud  oapped  mountain,  nor  any 
wonderful  individual  elevation  so  impresses 
one  with  amazement  as  does  a  gigantic  tree. 
A  writer  in  the  Spectator  has  some  interesting 
reflections  concerning  the  giants  of  the  forest, 
from  which  we  quote:  '‘If  in  truth  ye  anoint 
me  king  over  you,  then  come  and  put  your 
trust  in  my  shadow,”  said  the  bramble.  "If 
not,  let  Are  come  out  of  the  bramble,  and  de¬ 
vour  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  ”  The  shadow  of 
the  great  tree  was  its  fiist  appeal  to  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  East.  The  banyan,  under  which 
fifty,  generations  have  sheltered  from  the  sun, 
is  first  an  embodiment  of  benevolence,  later, 
perhapB,  a  symbol  of  endurance.  .  .  .  The 
grandeur  of  a  tree  does,  in  a  great  measure, 
depend  upon  its  size.  The  national  pride  of 
America  in  its  giant  trees  is  well  founded.  In 
the  Sierra  Nevada  there  are  three  groves  of 
the  “mammoth  tree.”  which,  like  the  beeches 
of  the  New  Forest,  will  forever  be  protected 
as  a  national  inheritance.  At  the  headwaters 
of  the  San  Antonio  River,  the  number  still 
standing  is  about  200,  of  which  92  are  of  the 
largest  size.  Six  hundred  more  of  these 
giants  stand  at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  on 
the  slope  of  the  mountains.  At  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  beyond  there  are  500  more,  and  it  is  said 
that  a  fourth  grave  has  been  discovered,  which 
is  to  be  included  among  the  national  parks. 
The  average  dimensions  of  these  trees  are  SO 
feet  in  diameter  near  the  ground,  but  some 
specimens  are  400  feet  high— a  few  lower  than 
the  cross  of  St.  Paul’s.  If  the  giants  of  our 
own  woods  appeal  to  us  as  an  embodiment  of 
magnificence,  what  must  be  the  impression  cre¬ 
ated  by  this  hall  of  columns,  in  which  each 
equals  in  height  the  spire  of  a  cathedral,  and 
has  stood  through  ages  of  whose  duration  the 
years  of  the  oak  are  an  inconsiderable  frac¬ 
tion?  These  California  giants  lack  one  ele¬ 
ment  of  impressiveness.  They  have  no  asso¬ 
ciations  other  than  those  which  their  size  con. 
jures  up.  Human  fancy  has  never  played  with 
their  mighty  forms ;  so  far  as  is  known,  no 
human  eyes  have  watched  the  ages  of  their 
growth.  They  have  no  place  in  the  story  of 
nations,  they  have  built  no  temples,  furnished 
no  navies.  They  have  no  place  in  story. 
They  were  found  alone  in  the  wilderness,  as 
the  Siberian  fur-hunter  found  the  ice  cased 
mammoths,  in  a  world  of  their  own.  To  the 
mind  of  the  educated  West  the  groves  of  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon  would  appeal  more  strongly 
than  the  groves  of  the  Sierra  Nevada ;  the 
bulk  of  the  one  could  not  outweigh  the  asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  other.  But  to  the  primitive 
notions  of  Eastern  peoples,  the  giant  tree 
makes  a  direct  appeal,  not  only  for  respect, 
but  for  worship.  Whatever  departs  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  strikes  them  as  the 
immediate  work  of  Oodpand  one  which  neces¬ 
sarily  preserves  something  of  the  divine. 
Such,  for  example,  is  the  holy  pine  of  Japan, 
with  its  double  stem,  pictures  of  which  are 
presented  to  every  bride  and  bridegroom  on 
the  marriage  day ;  and  this  claim  to  worship 
is  shared  potentially  in  the  East  by  every  great 
tree  that  overtops  its  fellows. 


FOR  20  YEARS 

the  formula  foY  making  Scott's 
Emulsion  has  been  endorsed  by 
physiciansof  the  whdle  world.  No 
secret  about  it.  This  is  one  of  its 
strongest  endorsements.  But  the 
strongest  endorsement  possible  is 
in  the  vita/  strength  it  gfives. 


nourishes.  It  does  more  for  weak 
Babies  and  Growing  Children 
than  any  other  kind  of  nourish¬ 
ment.  It  strengthens  Weak 
Mothers  and  restores  health  to 
all  suffering  from  Enqaciation 
and  General  Debility. 

For  Coughs,  Colds,  Sore  Throat,  Bron¬ 
chitis,  Weak  Lungs, Consumption, Blood 
Diseases  and  Loss  of  Flesh. 
ScottaBowse.N.''  AN  Oniggistt.  B0c.aii4t>. 
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COD  LIVER  OIL 

Is  clear,  eweet,  sound  and  free  from  dlsagrreeable 
taste  and  smell— a  product  obtained  after  years 
of  scientific  research.  It  is 

Absolutely  Pure 

as  it  existed  in  the  hepatic  cells  of  the  living  fish; 
hence  perfectly  digestible,  causing  noafter-ta^ 
or  nausea.  In  flat,  oval  botUes  only,  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed  and  dated.  All  Druggists. 

W.  H.  Scbicffelin  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents,  R.  T. 
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ALSO  IH  BTEU?. 


Sneclallv  recommended  by  the  medical  <*  -leb- 
ritles  of  tbe  World  for  HcrofttUt,  (Tumor.,  Kins’s 
EviD,  and  the  early  stages  of  Oonsumptiot.,  Consti¬ 
tutional  Weakness,  Poorness  of  the  Bloi  d.  au<i  fo, 
stlmnlating  and  regulating  its  periodic  oouiee. 

IVotie  genuine  unless  signed  “BIiANCARD.'' 

E.  Fodobba  &  Co.,  N.  T.,  snd  mil  Druggists. 


DEAFNESS 

AND  HEAD  NOISES  Mcutvto  sv  usino  ' 

WILSOI'S  COMMOl  SEISE  Elli  DRUMS. 


Hisatite  laTsutioB.  tstlrslr  dlftnal  le 
eoutmetion  from  sll  othor  dorlou.  Aulol  tho 
dost  rrhoB  all  otbor  Sariaas  fail,  aad  whara  madi- 
eal  akin  haa  giraa  ao  laliaf.  Tkay  ara  aafa, 
eoaiortabla  aad  tarialUa;  hava  aa  vira  or  aMas 
attaabmaat.  Wrlta  for  pampblat. 

WILSON  MAN  DRUM  CO.” 
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Uorpe  hlffh*  bull  Btronir 


;50Btjl«R'  ▲nuui  and  D07  can  make 
!40to  OOrodSAday.  catalogfrve. 

KIT8KLMAN  BROS.,  lidseville,  Ind. 


Cures  Corns,  Warts, 
Bunions,  etc.  So  ea^ 
to  apply — it  sticks  fast* 
Ask  for  Dent’s;  take 

no  other.  SoM  everywhere, 
or  Mil  10  cents.  C  S.  DsRT 
St  Co.  Dsnorr,  JibCH. 
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THE  POBT  AKTHUH  8ATAUEHT. 

After  all,  if  we  are  to  note  war  in  ita  most 
frightful  forms  we  must  look  to  Asia  and  to 
the  semi-ciyilized  nations  of  the  East.  China 
is  bad.  Tery  bad.  cruel,  horribly  cruel;  but 
Japan  has  also  shown  what  barbarities  she  is 
capable  of  committing,  notwithstanding  her 
professions  of  ciyiliaation.  The  boasted  gen¬ 
tleness'  of  the  Eastern  religions  has  been  tested 
in  the  conduct  of  two  great  nations,  and  with 
the  results  we  see.  After  the  capture  of  Port 
Arthur  by  the  Japanese  four  days  were  spent 
in  murder  and  pillage,  and  from  dawn  to  dark 
horrible  mutilations  of  every  conceivable  kind 
and  nameless  atrocities,  were  perpetrated. 
Chinese  prisoners  were  tied  together  in  groups, 
riddled  with  bullets  and  then  hacked  to  pieces. 
Boats  crowded  with  fugitives  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  received  volley  after  volley  of  bul¬ 
lets.  The  streets  were  strewn  with  corpses 
showing  every  ghastly  form  of  mutilation. 

Says  a  Red-Cross  writer,  an  eye-witness:  All 
attempts  to  justify  the  massacre  of  the 
wretched  people  of  Port  Arthur  and  the  multi- 
lation  of  their  bodies  are  mere  after -thoughts 
Tbe  evidence  is  clear  and  overwhelming  that 
it  was  the  sudden  breaking  down  of  Japanese 
civilization  under  the  stress  of  conscious 
power.  Japan  has  been  arraying  herself  in 
the  outward  garb  of  civilization  without  hav¬ 
ing  gone  through  the  process  of  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  development  necessary  to  grasp  the 
idea  upon  which  modern  civilization  is 
founded.  Japan  at  heart  is  a  barbarous  na¬ 
tion,  not  yet  to  be  trusted  with  sovereign 
power  over  tbe  lives  and  promrty  of  civilized 
men.  Up  to  tbe  moment  Port  Arthur  was 
entered  I  can  bear  witness  that  both  of 
Japan’s  armies  now  in  tbe  field  were  chival¬ 
rous  and  generous  to  the  enemy.  There  was 
not  a  stain  on  her  flag.  But  it  was  all  blind 
sentiment.  The  Japanese  were  playing  with 
tbe  Red  Cross  as  with  a  new  toy,  and  their 
leaders  were  never  weary  of  calling  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  other  nations  to  the  spectacle.  The 
real  character  of  Japan  came  out  when  Port 
Arthur  fell,  and  not  even  the  presence  of  the 
horrified  British  and  American  military  at¬ 
taches  and  the  foreign  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ents  served  to  check  the  savage  carnival  of 
murder.  I  have  again  and  again  tried  to 
save  helpless  men  from  slaughter  by  protest 
and  entreaty,  but  in  vain.  When  the  Japanese 
troops  poured  into  Port  Arthur  they  saw  the 
beads  of  their  slain  comrades  hanging  by 
cords,  with  the  noses  and  ears  gone.  There 
was  a  rude  arch  in  the  main  street  decorated 
with  bloody  Japanese  heads.  A  great  slaughter 
followed.  The  infuriated  soldiers  killed  every 
one  they  saw.  I  can  say  as  an  eye- witness 
that  tbe  wretched  people  of  Port  Arthur  made 
no  attempt  to  resist  tbe  invaders.  The  Jap¬ 
anese  now  claim  that  shots  were  fired  from 
the  windows  and  doorways,  but  tbe  state¬ 
ments  are  utterly  false.  No  attempt  to  take 
prisoners  was  made.  I  saw  a  man  who  was 
kneeling  to  tbe  troops  and  begging  for  mercy 

Sinned  to  tbe  ground  with  a  bayonet  while 
is  head  was  hacked  off  with  a  sword.  An¬ 
other  Chinaman  cowered  in  a  comer  while  a 
squad  of  soldiers  shot  him  to  pieces.  An  old 
man  on  his  knees  in  the  street  was  cut  almost 
in  two.  Another  poor  wretch  was  shot  on  a 
roof  top.  Still  another  fell  in  the  street  and 
was  bayoneted  through  the  back  a  dozen 
times.  Just  below  me  was  a  hospital  flying 
the  Red  Cross  flag,  but  tbe  Japanese  fired 
upon  the  unarmed  men  who  came  out  of  the 
doorway.  A  merchant  in  a  fur  cap  knelt 
down  and  raised  his  bands  in  entreaty.  As 
the  soldiers  shot  him  he  put  bis  hands  over 
his  face.  I  saw  his  corpse  the  next  day.  It 
was  slashed  beyond  recognition.  Women  and 
children  were  hunted  and  shot  at  as  they  fled 
to  the  hills  with  their  protectors.  The  town 
was  sacked  from  end  to  end  and  the  inhab¬ 
itants  were  butchered  in  their  own  homes. 
A  procession  of  ponies,  donkeys  and  camels 


The  other  man  and  the  children  retreated  into 
the  water  and  were  shot  like  dogs.  All  along 
tbe  streets  I  could  see  tbe  j^eading  store¬ 
keepers  shot  and  sabred.  Doors  were  broken 
down  and  windows  tom  out.  Every  bouse 
was  entered  and  robbed.  Tbe  van  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Regiment  reached  Fort  Ogunsan  and  found 
it  deserted.  Then  they  discovered  a  junk  in 
the  harbor  crowded  with  fugitives.  A  platoon 
was  stretched  across  tbe  end  of  a  wharf  and 
fired  into  the  boat  until  every  man,  woman 
and  child  was  killed.  Tbe  torpedo  boats  out¬ 
side  had  already  sunk  ten  junks  filled  with 
terror-stricken  people.  About  6  o’clock  there 
was  a  sound  of  music  on  the  parade  ground, 
where  all  the  generals  were  assembled  with 
the  field  marshal — all  save  Noghi,  who  had 
gone  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  enemy. 
What  cheering  and  what  band-shaking  I  What 
solemn  strains  from  the  band  1  And  all  tbe 
while  we  could  hear  the  rattle  of  rifle  volleys 
in  the  streets  and  knew  that  helpless  people 
of  the  town  were  being  slaughtered  in  cold 
blood  and  their  homes  pillaged.  That  was  the 
coldest  night  of  the  year.  The  thermometer 
dropped  to  20  degrees  above  zero.  While  the 
women  and  children  were  freezing  out  in  the 
mountains  the  work  of  exterminating  the  men 
went  on  all  night.  In  the  morning  I  walked 
through  the  streets.  Every  where  I  saw  bodies 
torn  and  mangled  as  if  by  wild  beasts.  The 
slain  shopkeepers  lay  piled  in  the  roadway, 
with  tears  frozen  in  their  eyes  and  bloody 
icicles  hanging  from  their  wounds.  Dogs 
were  whimpering  over  the  stark  corpses  of 
their  masters.  Here  and  there  the  famished 
animals  were  tearing  at  tbe  flesh  of  human 
bodies  still  warm. 

While  in  company  with  Mr.  Cowan,  of  the 
London  Times,  I  came  across  a  corpse  which 
bad  been  beheaded.  The  bead  lay  two  or  three 


When  they  taw  ns  they  cowered  and  tried  to 
hide  their  faces.  I  am  satisfied  that  not  more 
than  one  hundred  Chinamen  were  killed  in  fair 
battle  at  Port  Arthur,  and  that  at  least  2,000 
unarmed  men  were  put  to  death. 

It  may  be  .called  the  natural  result  of  the 
fury  of  troops  who  have  seen  the  mutilated 
corpus  of  their  comrades,  or  it  may  be  called 
retaliation,  but  no  civilized  nation  could  be 
capable  of  tbe  atrocities  I  have  witnessed  in 
Port  Arthur.  Every  scene  I  have  described  I 
have  looked  upon  myself  either  in  the  presence 
of  the  American  and  British  military  attaches 
or  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Cowan  or  Mr.  Vil- 
liers.  This  may  be  warfare,  but  it  is  the  war¬ 
fare  of  savages.  It  takes  more  than  one  gen¬ 
eration  to  civilize  a  people.  Tbe  Feld  Marshal 
and  all  his  generals  were  aware  that  the 
massacre  was  being  continued  day  after  day. 
Before  the  taking  of  Port  Arthur  nothing  oc¬ 
curred  to  cast  a  stain  on  the  name  of  Japan 


FOREST  FBESEBTATION. 

Prof.  C.  Wellman  Parks  of  this  city  has  pre 
pared  for  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  at 
Washington  a  report  on  the  manner  in  which 
forests  are  oared  for  in  Europe.  Prof.  Parks 
spent  much  time  abroad  last  summer,  and 
visited  France,  Austria,  Baden,  Bavaria,  and 
Switzerland.  His  report  is  concise  and  com¬ 
prehensive,  showing  how  the  forests  are  pre¬ 
served  by  the  governments,  and  the  effects,  and 
suggesting  methods  for  a  similar  undertaking 
by  tbe  United  States. 

He  advises  the  acquirement  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  all  the  land  on  mountain  tops,  be¬ 
cause  the  forests  are  of  more  value  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  than  as  timber  to  private  owners.  If 
headwaters  of  streams  be  thus  properly  pro¬ 
tected  tbe  country  will  be  benefited.  Larger 
crops  can  be  raised,  and  prospeiity  comes. 

Prof.  Parks  gives  several  plans  for  adoption 
by  the  government  for  the  establishment  of 
a  forestry  system,  , 

tbe  forests  requires  the  services  of 'educated 
forest  engineers.  ^  ” 


The  proper  management  of 
'  '  J 

^  Every  European  state  has  at 

least  one  school  of  this  character,  where  such 
men  are  educated  and  trained.  Until  lately 
England  had  no  forest  school,  but  state  pupils 
were  sent  to  other  schools,  where  they  were 
trained  for  service  in  South  Africa  and  India. 
The  report  advises  the  establishment  of  some 
such  school  in  this  country. 

After  describing  the  forestry  schools  in  Eu 
rope.  Prof.  Parks  defines  three  methods  which 
would  be  advantageous  in  the  United  States. 
The  French  forestry  school  would  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  model,  if  the  United  States  desired  to 
educate  forest  engineers  as  army  and  navy 
officers  are  trained  at  West  Point  and  Anna¬ 
polis.  Such  a  school  should  be  in  Washington, 
and  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Interior  should  be  interested.  If  the  State  is 
to  educate  forest  engineers,  the  school  at 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  would  be  preferable. 
Forestry  instruction  is  given  there  in  one  de¬ 
partment  of  the  agricultural  and  forestry 
school  of  the  United  Polytechnics.  The  state 
colleges  which  are  endowed  with  national  land 
grants  could  quite  properly  take  up  this  in¬ 
struction. 

Tbe  Bavarian  system  is  described.  There 
candidates  for  tbe  service  are  required  to  take 
a  two  years’  course  at  Anchaffenburg,  where  a 
college  is  situated  corresponding  somewhat  to 
the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  The  two 
years’  course  covers  about  the  same  ground 
gone  over  by  tbe  student  here  during  three 
years.  In  Germany  the  students  are  required 
to  study  x>olitical  economy,  jurisprudence  and 

Erofessional  forestry.  This  seems  to  present 
etter  advantages  than  tbe  first-named  system, 
as  it  is  possible  to  follow  the  example  some¬ 
what  by  introducing  forestry  subjects  into  a 
half-dozen  or  more  of  the  best  universities 
here.  The  Troy  Times,  from  which  we  copy, 
adds : 

There  are  good  reasons  for  establishing  one 
large  school  in  Washington  or  a  half-dozen 
smaller  schools  throughout  tbe  country.  If 
the  latter  plan  were  to  be  followed  Prof. 
Parks  advises  the  building  of  a  coast  school, 
connected  with  some  of  the  northeastern  At¬ 
lantic  colleges.  A  mountain  school  in  New 
England  or  New  York,  a  shore  school  in  Geor¬ 
gia  or  Alabama,  a  valley  school  in  either  the 
Mississippi  or  Missouri  valley,  a  plain  school 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Denver,  and  a  Pacific 
coast  school  in  tbe  vicinity  of  San  Francisco 
are  recommended.  Prof.  Parks  favors  the 
last  named  system. 


of  agony  and  supplication.  At  one  corner 
there  were  twenty- five  corpses  in  a  pile.  The 
soldiers  had  been  so  close  to  their  victims  that 
their  clothes  had  caught  fire  and  partly  roasted 
the  dying  men.  Twenty  feet  away  was  a 
white  bearded,  wrinkled  man  with  bis  throat 
cut  and  his  eyes  and  tongue  torn  out.  No¬ 
where  the  sign  of  a  weapon,  nowhere  the  sign 
of  war.  It  was  a  sight  that  would  damn  the 
fairest  nation  on  earth.  All  through  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  the  reign  of  murder  continued.  Hun¬ 
dreds  and  hundreds  were  killed.  Out  on  one 
road  alone  there  were  227  corpses.  At  least 
forty^  were  shot  down  with  their  hands  tied 
behind  them.  Just  at  dawn  on  the  morning 
of  the  third  day  after  the  battle  I  was  awak¬ 
ened  by  the  sound  of  rifle  shots.  They  were 
still  at  it.  I  went  out  and  saw  a  body  of 
soldiers,  led  by  an  officer,  chasing  three  men. 
One  carried  a  naked  infant  in  bis  arms  As 
he  ran  he  dropped  the  baby.  I  found  it  an 
hour  later,  dead.  Two  of  the  men  were  shot 
down.  The  third,  the  father  of  the  baby, 
tripped  and  fell.  In  an  instant  a  soldier  had 
pounced  upon  bis  b.ick  with  a  naked  bayonet 
in  bis  hand.  I  ran  forward  and  made  the  sign 
of  tbe  Red  Cross  on  the  white  non-combatant’s 
bandage  around  my  arm,  but  the  appeal  was 
useless.  Tbe  bayonet  was  plunged  three  or 
four  times  into  the  neck  of  tbe  prostrate  man, 
and  then  be  was  left  to  gasp  bis  life  out  on  the 
ground.  I  hurried  back  to  iny  quarters  and 
awakened  Frederick  Villiers,  who  went  with 
me  to  the  spot  where  I  had  left  the  dying  man. 
He  was  dead,  but  his  wounds  were  still  smok¬ 
ing.  While  we  were  bending  over  tbe  corpse 
we  heard  shooting  a  few  yards  around  a  road 
and  went  forward  to  see  what  it  was.  We  saw 
an  old  man  standing  in  tbe  road  with  his 
hands  tied  behind  his  back.  On  the  ground 
beside  him  were  the  writhing  bodies  of  three 
other  pinioned  men  who  had  been  shot.  As 
we  advanced  a  soldier  shot  the  old  man  down. 
He  lay  in  the  road  on  bis  back,  groaning  and 
rolling  his  eyes.  Tbe  soldiers  tore  bis  shirt 


went  out  of  tbe  western  side  of  Port  Arthur 
with  swarms  of  terrified  men  and  children. 
The  fugitives  waded  across  the  shallow  inlet, 
shivering  and  stumbling  in  the  icy  water.  A 
company  of  infantry  was  drawn  up  at  the 
head  of  the  inlet  and  Mured  a  steady  fire  at 
the  driving  victims,  hut  not  a  shot  bit  its 
mark.  ’The  last  to  cross  tbe  inlet  were  two 
men.  One  of  theui  was  leading  two  small 
children.  As  they  staggered  out  on  the  op¬ 
posite  bank  a  squadron  of  cavalry  rode  up  and 
cut  one  of  the  men  down  with  their  sabres. 
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THE  EVANGELIST, 


January  31’  1895. 


^  '  The  satisfaction  which  our  previous  offers  of^  appropriate 

li  literature  and  art  have  given  our  readers  justifies  the  one  we 

^  now  make.  The  great  lithographic  house  of  G.  H.  Buek  &^Co. 

are  publishing  a  most  charming  and  important  work  entitled 
W //'<^  Wild  Flowers  of  America.  In  its  production  they  have  availed 

themselves  of  all  the  resources  of  the  lithographic  art,  while  the 
•  A ^  editorial  work  has  been  done  by  scientists  fully  competent  and 
^  $200,000  has  been  expended  upon  the  work. 

edition  were  of  ordinary  size  the  consequent  high  price 
would  restrict  its  sale  to  the  wealthy  or  to  institutions  and  stu- 
dents.  By  a  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers  we  are  able  to  offer  this  beautiful 
—  work  to  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  on  the  following  easy  and  attractive  terms; 

The  work  is  published  in  i8  portfolios,  each  containing  l6  colored  plates.  The  entire 
work  portrays  288  native  flowers  in  their  natural  colors  and  beauty. 

Subscribers  to  The  Evangelist  may  have  these  portfolios  at  15  cents  each  in  weekly 
coupons,  or  the  entire  work,  18  portfolios,  for  82.50  in  advance.  Price  to  non-subscribers 
25  cents  per  part,  or  $3.50  for  the  entire  work. 

Old  or  new  subscribers  by  remitting  us  Five  Dollars  to  pay  for  one  year’s  subscription 
and  the  Wild  Flowers  of  America,  may  thus  secure  the  entire  work  for  TWO  dollars. 

To  any  person  desiring  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Wild  Flowers  of  America 
we  will  send  Part  I.  on  receipt  of  15  cents  in  postage  stamps. 

That  our  commendation  of  the  work  may  not  seem  singular  we  append  the  following  from 
one  whose  judgment  commands  attention  : 

Dep.\rtment  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

G.  H.  Buek  &  Co. ,  New  York. 

“I  have  examined  the  plates  of  the  ‘Wild  Flowers  of  America.’  *  *  The  illustrations 

show  the  coloring,  shape  and  size  of  the  flowers  as  they  grow.  Nothing  that  has  come 
under  my  notice  is  to  be  compared  with  this  publication  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the 
.  people  in  a  knowledge  of  botany.”  *  * 

\  W.  T.  HARRIS,  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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for  the  little  ones, 
always  relished, 
and  very  econom¬ 
ical,  is  a  bowl  ol 
broth  made  of 


with  crackers  or  bread  broken  .nio  it.  Use  ^ 
teaspoonful  of  the  Extract  to  each  pint  of 
water.  Can  be  prepared  over  an  oil  stove  or 
gas  jet. 

We  issue  a  little  book  of  “Culinary  Wrinkles,” 
which  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  Send  name 
and  address  on  a  postal  to 


Armour  &  Company 

Chicago. 


hotels. 


RAYMOND’S 

VACATION 

EXCURSIONS. 

ALL  TBAVELIHO  EXPENSES  INCLUDED. 

FLORIDA 

and  CUBA. 

Partie.  will  leave  New  York  in  February  for  Two 
Grand  Tours,  including  vUits  to  8t.  AagUsiine,  the 
Ocklawalia  and  8t.  John's  Kivrrs.  talatka,  Ormond, 
■  ampa,  Puuta  Gorda,  Winter  Park,  Rocklelge,  Lake 
Worth,  and  other  Popular  Resorts. 

The  Cuba  Parlies  will  »ail  from  Port  Tampa  on  the 
“Oiivette”  or  its  mate,  of  the  Plant  bteamsnip  Line, 
anil  spend  One  Week  in  Havana. 

Npecial  Trains  of  Elegant  Pullman  Vestibnled  Sleep* 
ingand  Dining  Cars  will  beempiojed  for  the  rail  jour- 
n^,*. 

The  Tickets  permit  the  holders  to  prolong  their  stay 
in  Florida,  if  desired,  and  to  return  North  with  any  one 
of  the  Four  Parties  having  Special  Escort,  or  on 
Any  Begule.r  Train  until  May  31. 

Tonrs  to  California,  Mexico,  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  Washington. 

Railroad  and  Steamship  Tickets  to  All  Points. 

(9"Send  for  descriptive  book,  mentioning  particular 
tour  desired.  _  _ 

Xl.A3rzu.ox1.ca.  T7C^lzltoozxi.l3y 

31  East  14th  8t.,  Lincoln  Bldg.,  Union  8q.,  New  York. 

296  Waehington  8t.,  opp.  School  81,,  Boston. 

20  South  Tenth  8t.,  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Bldg.,  Philadelphia, 


HIGH-CLASS 

ESCORTED  TOUR  rlUllUd 

Leaving  New  York  March  1st 

VISITING 

Jacksonville,  Falatka,  Ocala.  Silver  Springs,  Ock- 
lawaha  River.  St.  Augustine.  Rockledge, 
xnuls.n  River,  Jupiter,  Palm  Beach, 

Iiake  Worth,  etc.,  etc. 

Homexcard  by  luxurious  CLYDE  LINE,  call¬ 
ing  at  CHARLESTON. 

Inclusive  rate,  all  necessary  expenses,  hotels,  etc.,  SSTS. 
Descriptive,  Illustrated  programme  read]’. 

HP17C  0  CniiC  113  Broad  a  av.  New  York, 

,  UKLL  &  OURui  ^1  Washington  8t.,  t'o^ton. 

’  201  South  dark  St..  Chicago. 


THE  CHALFONTE, 

Right  on  the  beach.  Full  ocean  view. 

Sea  water  baths  in  bouse.  Also  illustrated  tooHlet  free. 

£.  ROBERTS’  SONS. 


gravel. 


FOR  THE  WINTER,  GO  TO 

BESXl.  AS 

Forty-eight  hours  by  elegant  steamship  weekly. 
FOR  WINTER  TOURS,  GO  TO 

Tnlrty-day  trip;  15  days  in  the  tropics.  $5.00  a  day  for 
transportation,  meals,  and  stateroom. 

For  pamphlet  giving  full  information  apply  to 

A.  E.  OUTBRBBIDGB  A  CO.,  Agents  for 
QUEBEC  S.  S.  CO.,  39  Broadway,  N.  Y., 

or  to  Thomas  Cook  and  Son’s  Agencies. 


A  VERY  POPULAR  OFFER. 

A  large  number  of  onr  subscribers  have  already  availed 
themselves  of  the  extraordinary  offtr  of  Rand,  McNally 
and  Company’s  Atlas  for  $2.60;  or  the  Atlas  with  a 
year’s  snhscription  for  $6.26.  Send  a  postal  for  farther 
particnlars  t  The  F^enaelist  38  Union  Square  N,  Y, 


TO  EUROPE  ****'^’' 

Includes  coaching  trip  (eight  days)  in  England,  Rhine, 

Switzerland.  _ _ 

Address  HONEYMAN’S  PRIVATE  TOURS. 

PUInfiald.  N.  J. 


“Persons  wrho  want  to  escape  from  the  rigors  of  a 
Northern  winter,  cannot  find  a  more  agreeable  Sontberu 
resort  than  the  Hygeia  Hotel.  Old  Point  Comfoit.  Va. 
The  climate  in  this  locality  is  ddightfol,  is  almHutely  free 
fnm  malaria,  and  the  air  Is  balmy  ard  full  of  life-giving 
ozone.  The  house  is  one  of  the  best  appointed  in  the 
country,  and  the  drainage  and  other  sanitary  arrmgs- 
ments  are  perfect.  Tbecnisineis  first-class  in  every  oe- 
tail,  and  embraces  every  delicacy  of  land  and  sea  food. 
The  social  attractions  of  the  place  are  manifold,  and 
music  and  dancing  are  among  the  features  ihat  add  to 
the  charms  of  this  model  hotel,  for  people  who  are  in 
search  of  health  and  recreation.”— (From  Boston  Satur¬ 
day  Ecening  Gazette. 

F.  N.  PIKE,  Manager. 


WALTER’S 


HOTEL  AM 

Every  modern  improvement  known  to  science.  Periecl 
<  uisiue  and  service.  Must  uniform  climate  in  United 
States.  »end  for  b<>ok  and  rates. 


WINTER  TOURS. 

MEXICO  CITY  IN  FIVE  DAYS. 

The  Mexican  International  Railroad  has  just 
established  a  new  Sleeping  Car  Service,  run 
ning  an  elegant  Pullman  Buffet  Sleeping  Car 
from  San  Antonio  through  to  the  City  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  daiiy,  connecting  with  all  Eastern  roads 
at  San  Antonio.  All  agents  of  the  Sunset 
Route  of  the  Southern  Pacifio  Company  sell 
through  tickets  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  or  side 
trip  tickets  (to  passengers  holding  California 
excursion  tickets. ) !  Also  tickets  to  all  points 
in  Texas,  New  and  Old  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Japan,  China  and  Australia.  Don’t  forget 
the  "Sunset  Limited”  new  fast  Dining  Car 
Train  to  California,  four  days  from  New  York. 
For  free  illustrated  pamphlets  and  time  tables 
apply  at  843  Broadway  or  No.  1  Battery  place 
(Washington  Building),  New  York. 


SANITARIUM 

Walter’s  Park,  Wernersville,  Pa. 

Erected  for  its  present  purposes,  by  its  preseLt  pro¬ 
prietors  and  maniigers.  to  answer  their  needs  as  physi- 
c  ans.  Location  unequaled  in  Ameiica.  Circulars  free 


THE  ST.  DENIS, 


jTanuary  81,  IStfS. 


THE  EYaNgBlIsT. 


Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 
Opposite  Grace  Church,  NEW  YORK. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

“There  Is  an  atmosphere  of  home  comfort  and  hospita¬ 
ble  treatment  at  tbe  St.  Denis  which  is  rarely  met  with 
n  a  public  house,  and  which  insensibly  draws  yon  there 
as  often  as  von  turn  vour  face  toward  New  York.” 


XUM 


EVANtiELIST’N  PBINBliTKBf AN  PIL3BIHACIE  AND  CHIIBCH  HUSIC  TOUBS, 
I  lllm#  niml  st  rting  i>y  specially  charit-red  American  Lin-i  Steamer  “heriin”  (8,0(X)  tons), 

H  I  wv  I  I  June  28  I8M.  UDiier  the  personal  tourist  management  of  F.  C.  Clark. 

m  I  I  Bm  1  f  I  VACATION  TBIF  lO  EUROPE,  per ’  Cl  lY  OF  ROME.”  June  28. 1886.  or- 

W  -r  M  3  M  \  X.  B  .j  gaoized  and  accompanied  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Cmflfut.  45  dsys  only,  $2t0,  or 

'  5‘J  days.  $320.  Select  Private  Party  to  Europe,  JuL  3. 18  6.  per  new  American 

line  S.S.  Paris,  $300.  stopping  at  best  hotels,  and  everything  tbe  very  best. 
BEST  TICKETING  FACILITIES  to  England,  IreUud,  Scotland,  Central 
Europe,  Orient,  and  all  parts  of  tbe  world  Ocean  tickets  by  all  Hues.  Send  for  Tourist  Gazette. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  TOURIST  AGENT,  I  I  I  Broadway,  New  York. 

Official  Ticket  Agent  for  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Erie,  and  other  Trank  Lines. 


ganized  and  accompanied  by  Dr.  and  ! 
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The  evangelist. 


January  31,  1896. 


THE  JACKSON 

SANATORIUM  Cc«ia^dQ&>. 

At  dansville.  new  YORK.  Spong  Dfcss  Fabrics. 

For  thirty-seven  years  the  leading  Health  o  ^t.  l  j  e  r  L  O 
Institutionin  America,  is  under  the  personal  vCOtCn  OHu  Cnff/ISn  vUltl/KfS, 
care  of  regularly  educate  and  experiencetl  nu  l  Cx  ’  ^  u’  a 

physicians,  and  IS  distinctive  in  its  conduct  LflBCkS,  QiNpOS,  ono  mlXtUPBS. 


For  thirty-seven  years  the  leading  Health 
Institution  in  America,  is  under  the  personal 
care  of  regularly  educated  and  experiencetl 
physicians,  and  is  distinctive  in  its  conduct 
i'.nd  character. 

Ixtcated,  designed,  and  equipped  with  es¬ 
pecial  reference  to  the  needs,  comfort,  and 
i-njoyment  of  its  guests,  it  offers  exceptioa- 
h1  advantages  and  attractions  as  a 


WINTER 


RESORT 


to  those  who  are  sick  or  needing  rest  or 
chaoKe. 

Sh^tered  hillside  location,  overlooking 
the  beautiful (^nesee  Valley  country.  Not¬ 
ably  dry,  mild,  and  ^liable  winter  climate. 

KleRant  main  building  (bri«  k  and  iron), 
absolutely  flre-proof,  and  twelve  cot¬ 
tages,  steam-heat^,  and  complete  in  sani¬ 
tary  detail. 

All  forms  of  Baths.  Mas.<^e,  Swedish 
Movements,  Inunction,  Electricity.  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  Hygiene  and  Physical  Culture. 
Especial  provision  for  quiet  and  rest,  also 
for  recreation,  amusement  and  regular  out¬ 
door  life. 

Superior  Cuisine  under  supervision  of 
Mrs.  Emma  P.  Ewing,  of  Chautauqua 
Cooking  ^hool. 

Safety  elevator,  electric  bells,  electric 
lights,  telegraph,  long-distance  telephone, 
library,  chapel,  reading-room,  daily  papers, 
billiard-rooui  with  shuffle  board,  open  fii-es,  and  eve^  appliance  for  comfort,  health  and  good  cheer. 

On  line  Del.,  Dock,  and  Western  R.R.,  from  New  York  or  Buffalo  without  change. 

For  illustrated  pamphlet  and  other  information,  address 

J.  ARTHUR  JACKSON,  Secretery. 


Specially  adapted  and  selected  for  the 
present  style  ot  dress. 

Fancy  Plaids, 

French  ‘Novelties, 

CREPONS, 

PLAIN  AND  FANCY  CREPONS. 

NOVELTY  IN  COLOR  AND  FORM. 

PRINTED  CHALLIES, 

Serge,  Homespun,  Gamers  Hair 

FABRICS. 

I  die 

NEW  YORK. 


m, 


0otbam  iflbanuf  a  Co. 


asroabwai?  anb  I9tb  Street, 

“flew  l^orh. 

lEcclesiastical  Department. 


CHURCH  FITTINGS  in  METAL,  MARBLE  and  STONE. 


Memorial  Tablets, 


For  Churches,  Hospitals,  Colles:es,  Libraries,  and  Public  Buildings. 


Haents  tor  tbc  firm  of 


HEATON,  BUTLER 
&  BAYNE, 


of  London,  England, 


/KiaRcrs  of 


FINE  STAINED  GLASS 


Luther  on  his  way  to  the  Diet  of  Worms. 
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